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PREFACE. 


Tift! extraordinary duration of the Reign of Georgs 
'the Third, the longest in the annals of English history, and 
the extreme importance of its events, must attach a peculiar 
jnterest to the present work. The progress of Britain ip 
Arts and Arms during this period—her political ascendency 
In the affairs of Europe—tiie splendid achievements of her 
heroes—afford just cause for patriotic exultation. To the 
contemplative and inquiring miiul, no subject of greater 
importance than a faithful and accurate history of this reign 
can present itself. Unswayed by party, knowing neither 
Whig nor Tory, but warmly attached to the Constitution, 
it will be our anxious aim to present the reader with an im¬ 
partial narrative, in which will be developed the wonderful 
resources of the British Empire; the immense increase of 
its foreign possessions ; the rapid progress of education and 
of great public works, both by national grants and private 
subscriptions, in the midst of a long and expensive war ; 
the great increase of charitable institutions, &c. &c. 

In arbitrary and despotic governments the temper and 
decision of the Sovereign are of vital importance, and 
although, under the British Constitution, a monarch can 
neither make nor unmake laws, his natural influence—his 
station in society—his example—all conspire to render his 
sentiments and his conduct important to the nation. Ilis 
late Majesty entertained an ardent love of constitutional 
freedom ; one of tile first acts of his reign was the appoint¬ 
ment ot the Judges tor lile, a measure which emanated from 
the King himself, and, certainly, a most essential one to the 
independence of the bench. The suppression of general 
warrants was another important measure < this reign, and 
although some ot the restrictive acts passed during this 
long period cau only be justified on the plea of necessity, 
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much has been done for public liberty, much for religious 
liberty, aud much for a race of men too long neglected and 
despised—our African brethren. If we had no other act to 
record, it would not fail to be held in perpetual remembrance, 
that in this reign the Negro Slave Trade was abolished by 
an Act of the British Legislature. 

In private life, the virtues of the late Kin£ would have 
reflected a lustre on any station. Elevated to a throne at 
the early age of twenty-two—surrounded with all the pomp, 
power and affluence which his heart could desire—he main¬ 
tained an uniform course of moderation and virtue. His 
morals were most exemplary, his piety most fervent, his 
temperance almost proverbial. He was a munificent patron 
of the Fine Arts ; in the encouragement of which he dis¬ 
played taste and judgment. The Society of Artists was 
incorporated by Royal Charter, in 1765; and the Royal 
Academy, which was subsequently founded, first gave our 
artists an acknowledged title to public respect, lie had a 
fine ear for music, in which lie greatly delighted, and although 
not a great reader, he collected an excellent library. Of 
liis talent, Bishop Watson, whose veracity is undoubted, 
says, “ In all the conversations 1 bad with him, he appeared 
to me not to he at all deficient in quickness or intelligence.” 

Over bis latter years it pleased the Almighty to throw a 
cloud, which necessarily obscured him from the public eye. 
As this deprived him of the pleasure of beholding the re¬ 
storation of universal peace, an event which would have 
been so grateful to his mind, the affliction under which lie 
laboured became a subject of additional regret ; hut as it 
spared him the deep affliction of beholding the loss of her 
who had been, for half a century, his beloved partner—the 
companion ofliis leisure hours—the mother of liis children— 
at a time when the disappointment of the nation’s hopes, in 
the early loss of the lamented Princess Charlotte, would 
still have hung on his memory, we are led to exclaim with 
the poet, “ Whatever is, is right.” 
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X HE accession of a native prince to the British 
throne was hailed with rapture, although the sudden 
death of George the Second occurred at a moment 
singularly favourable to his popularity. All the spots 
and blemishes in his character seemed to vanish in the 
blaze of glory which had been reflected on it by the 
late successes of his fleets and armies in every quarter 
of the globe. But these borrowed splendours could 
not long conceal the fatal effects ot his partiality to 
liis native dominions—a partiality to which nut onlv 
the blood and treasure, but the valour, the virtue, and 
public spirit of the British nation had been repeatedly 
sacrificed. The aggrandisement of his darling elec¬ 
torate, and the support of all his schemes for pre¬ 
serving an imaginary balance between the continental 
powers, whatever might be the expense to England 
were the only conditions on which any ministry could 
obtain his favour, or secure their own continuance in 
office. As none were admitted into his confidence but 
on these terms, so none were dismissed but from their 
inability to fulfil such engagements. Every change 
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of his servants was therefore a fresh wound inflicted 
on the real interests of this country, as it implied that 
some of its former and its ablest champions were 
bribed into the King’s measures by the gratifications 
of avarice, or the more fascinating allurements of 
ambition. The frequent shifting of power through 
such a variety of hands, and from motives so incon¬ 
sistent with liberal policy, was productive of another 
fevil: it scattered the seeds of disunion among all the 
great families of the kingdom, and prepared for the 
succeeding Prince a series of struggles with the in- 
triguesof party, and the turbulence of domestic factions, 
more vexatious than any combination of foreign ene¬ 
mies. 

George the Third, the son of Frederick, Prince of 
Wal es, and of Augusta, Princess of Saxe Gotha, was 
born in Norfolk House, Leicester-square, on the dth 
of June, 173S. Unfortunately for the young monarch, 
George the Second had always entertained a jealousy 
towards the Princess-dowager of Wales, in conse¬ 
quence of the opposition which her late husband had 
manifested towards the measures of the government: 
thus the Heir-apparent was precluded from frequent¬ 
ing the court, by which means he was wholly unac¬ 
quainted with the sentiments and manners of those 
who composed his grandfather’s administration. On 
the death of his father he was placed under the care 
of the Princess-dowager, who attended to his educa¬ 
tion with maternal solicitude, and which was always 
conducted in the most private manner. The neglect 
evinced towards the Heir-apparent and his mother, 
extending even to the Duke of Cumberland and 
Princess Amelia, encouraged Lord Harcourt, the go¬ 
vernor to the young Prince, and Dr. Hay ter, Bishop 
of Norwich, his preceptor, to exert their influence in 
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alienating the affections of their pupil from those who 
enjoyed the favour of his deceased parent; and, by 
their example and discourse, imparted sentiments of 
disrespect even towards the Princess-dowager; for 
which, at a subsequent period, the Prince acknow¬ 
ledged his error, with honest contrition and suitable 
apologies. In consequence of these efforts, arising 
entirely from motives of ambition, a division arose 
among those to whom the instruction of the young 
Prince was confided; and a representation was made 
to the King, in 1752, that Mr. Stone, sub-governor 
to his grandson, was an improper person to be in¬ 
trusted with his education : he was accused of having, 
more than twenty years before that .time, drank tha 
Pretender’s health in public. The matter was referred 
by the King to the cabinet council, by whom Mr. 
Stone was ordered to defend himself; and with him 
appeared Mr. Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield, 
and Dr. Johnson, Bishop of Gloucester, whose cha¬ 
racters had, in some measure, been implicated in the 
charge. They all acquitted themselves in a manner 
perfectly satisfactory, and the Lords unanimously 
represented to the King, that there was no foundation 
fur the charge. In consequence of this decision, Lord 
Ilarcourt and Dr. Ilayter declared they would resign 
unless Mr. Stone, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Cresset, Se¬ 
cretary to the Princess-dowager, were dismissed ; but 
the King heard their complaints with indifference, 
and accepted their proffered resignations; when Lord 
Waldegrave was appointed governor, and the Bishop 
of Peterborough preceptor. 

The Prince received the instructions of his new 
preceptor with much satisfaction, and great hopes 
were entertained of the advantage he would derive 
from his tutor, every means being used to imbue his 
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miml with a just notion of the British constitution and 
jurisprudence. The Princess, with the view of in¬ 
stilling in the mind of her sou the principles and prac¬ 
tice of religion, invited the learned and pious Dr. 
Stephen Hales into her family, and appointed him 
clerk of the closet. Her good intentions were greatly 
favoured by the disposition of the Prince, who was 
affectionate, gentle, and exempt from every appear¬ 
ance of vicious inclination. The dread which the 
Princess constantly entertained that his morals would 
be contaminated by the example of the young nobi¬ 
lity, prevented his mixing with them in familiar in¬ 
tercourse, and his acquaintance was almost confined 
to the social circle of Leicester House, which was 
select, cheerful, and unrestrained. 

No prince ever ascended the throne of Great Bri¬ 
tain under happier auspices than those which attended 
the elevation of George the Third ; yet no English 
prince was ever less known to the subjects whom Pro¬ 
vidence had decreed he should one dav ijovern. In- 
stead of making himself familiar to the eyes of the 
public, mingling with society, giving way to the 
ebullitions of youth, and sometimes countenancing the 
gayer follies of the age, in imitation of former princes 
destined to sway the sceptre of England, who thus at 
once indulged their own passions and acquired popu¬ 
larity, he preserved the laws of temperance and de¬ 
corum inviolate; he restrained all the inordinate sallies 
of youth: sequestered from all participation in the 
measures of government, he lived within the bosom 
of retirement, surrounded by a few friends and de¬ 
pendants, to whom the virtues of his disposition were 
known. 

* The death of George the Second having been no¬ 
tified in form to the Ileir-apparent, who was then at 
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Kew, he immediately repaired to Carlton House, to 
meet the Privy Council. As soon as the members had 
taken the customary oaths of fidelity to their new 
sovereign, he expressed his deep sense of the loss 
sustained by the nation, and of his own insufficiency 
to support, as he wished, the load which fell upon him 
at so critical and unexpected a juncture. “ But,” 
said lie, “ animated by the tenderest affection for my 
native country, and depending’ upon the advice, expe¬ 
rience, and abilities of your lordships, and on the 
support of every honest man, 1 enter with cheerful¬ 
ness into this arduous situation, and shall make it the 
business of my life to promote in every thing the 
glory and happiness of these kingdoms, to preserve and 
strengthen the constitution in both church and state ; 
and as I mount the throne in the midst of an expen¬ 
sive, but just and necessary war, 1 shall endeavour to 
prosecute it in the manner the most likely to bring on 
an honourable and lasting peace, in concert with my 
all ies.” This declaration was ordered to be made 
public, at the request of all the members present. 
They also witnessed two instruments of an oath re¬ 
lating to the security of the church of Scotland, 
which was taken and subscribed by his Majesty on 
this occasion, as the law required. 

ISext morning his Majesty was proclaimed with 
the usual solemnities ; and the following day, having 
added the Duke of York and the Earl of Bute to his 
Privy Council, he ordered the Parliament to be pro¬ 
rogued to the 18th of November. The Earl of Bute, 
who had been attached to his sovereign’s father from 
personal regard, felt an equal affection for the son, 
whom he may be said to have cultivated from his 
cradle, lie concurred in forming his young mind to 
virtue; in storing it with ideas and sentiments suit- 
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able to' his birth and expectation ; in improvinghis 
taste, and directing' his pursuit of knowledge. He 
was the constant companion of his solitude, whom he 
honoured with his friendship; the bosom counsellor, 
on whose judgment and fidelity he with the most per¬ 
fect confidence reposed. His Majesty, by proclama¬ 
tion, required all persons who were in office or au¬ 
thority of government at the decease of the late 
King, to proceed in the execution of their respective 
offices. Another proclamation was issued, for the 
encouragement of piety and virtue, and for prevent¬ 
ing and punishing vice, profaneness, and immorality. 

With the crown, the young monarch inherited a 
war, which he thought it his duty, to prosecute with 
vigour, until it could be terminated by a general peace, 
in which the honour and advantage of the nation 
might be equally consulted. It was therefore agreed, 
in an. extraordinary council assembled on purpose, 
that the armament at Portsmouth should proceed on 
the expedition for which it was originally intended ; 
but it was countermanded in the sequel. 

In the evening of the 10th day of November, the 
body of the late King was removed from Kensington 
to the apartment called the Prince’s Chamber, near 
the House of Peers, where it lay in state till next 
night, when it was interred, with great funeral pomp, 
in the royal vault, in Lhe chapel of Henry the Se¬ 
venth, adjoining to Westminster Abbey, the Duke of 
Cumberland appearing in the character of chief 
mourner. 

Addresses of condolence on the demise of the late 
King, and of joy and congratulation on the accession 
of his grandson, were presented from every quarter 
of the kingdom, and the great body of the people 
testified, by every demonstration, their supreme de- 
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light to see the throne at length filled by a prince who 
was born and bred among them ;—who was acquainted 
with their language and manners, with their laws 
and constitution and whose attachment, therefore, 
to his native land must supersede every other consi¬ 
deration, and consequently exclude all idea of those 
predilections for Germany, which in the two preceding 
reigns had influenced the Cabinet Councils, and been 
productive of measures injurious to Great Britain. 

On the day to which the meeting of Parliament 
had been prorogued, the King went to the House 
of Peers, and opened the session with the following 
speech : 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ The just concern which 1 have felt in my own 
breast, on the sudden death of the late King, my royal 
grandfather, makes me not doubt but you must all 
have been deeply affected with so severe a loss. The 
present critical and difficult conjuncture has made this 
loss the more sensible, as he was the great support of 
that system, by which alone the. liberties of Kurope, 
and the weight and influence of these kingdoms, can 
be preserved, and gave life to measures conducive to 
those important ends. 

“ I need not tell you the addition of weight which 
immediately falls upon me, in being called to the go¬ 
vernment of this free and .powerful country at such a 
time, and under such circumstances. My consolation 
is in the uprightness of my own intentions, your 
faithful and united assistance, and the blessing of 
11 eavtn upon our joint endeavours, which 1 devoutly 
implore. 

“ Born and educated in this country, I glory tn 
the name op briton ; and the peculiar happiness 
of my life will ever consist in promoting the welfare 
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of a people, whose loyalty and warm affection to.me 
I consider as the greatest and most permanent secu¬ 
rity of my throne; and 1 doubt not but their steadi¬ 
ness in those principles will equal the firmness of my 
invariable resolution to adhere to and strengthen tiiis 
excellent constitution in church and state, and to 
maintain the toleration inviolable. The civil and re¬ 
ligious rights of my loving subjects are equally dear 
to me with the most valuable prerogatives of my 
crown ; and, as the surest foundation of the whole, 
and the best means to draw down the divine favour on 
my reign, it is my fixed purjio.se to countenance and 
encourage the practice of true religion and virtue, 

“ I reflect with pleasure on the successes with 
which the British arms have been prospered this last 
summer. The total reduction of the vast province of 
Canada, with the city of Montreal, is of the most in¬ 
teresting consequence, and must be as heavy a blow 
to my enemies, as it is a conquest glorious to us; the 
more glorious, because effected almost without effu¬ 
sion of blood, and with that humanity which marks 
an amiable part of the character of this nation. 

“ Our advantages gained in the East Indies have 
been signal, and must greatly diminish the strength 
and trade of France in those parts, as well as procure 
the most solid benefits to the commerce and wealth of 
my subjects. 

“ In Germany, where the whole French force has 
been employed, the combined army, under the wise 
and able conduct of my general, Prince Ferdinand 
of B ruuswick, has not only stopped their progress, 
but has gained advantages over them, notwithstand¬ 
ing their boasted superiority, and their not having 
hitherto come to a general engagement. 

" My good brother and ally, the King of Prussia, 
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although surrounded with numerous armies of ene¬ 
mies, has, with a magnanimity and perseverance 
sdmost beyond example, not only withstood then- 
various attacks, blit has obtained considerable vic¬ 
tories over them. 

“ Of these events I shall say no more at this time, 
because the nature of the war in those parts has kept 
the campaign there still depending. 

“ As my navy is the principal article of our natural 
strength, it gives me much satisfaction to receive, it in 
such good condition; whilst the fleet of France is 
weakened to such a degree, that the small remains of 
it have continued blocked up by my ships in their own 
ports ; at the same time the French trade is reduced 
to the lowest ebb; and with joy of heart I see the 
commerce of my kingdoms, that great source of our 
riches, and fixed object of my never-failing care and 
protection, flourishing to an extent unknown in any 
former war. 

“ The valour and intrepidity of my officers and 
forces, both at sea and land, have been distinguished 
so much to the glory of this nation, that I should be 
wanting in justice to them, if I did not acknowledge 
it. This is a merit which I shall constantly encou¬ 
rage and reward ; and I take this occasion to declare, 
that the zealous and useful service of the militia, in the 
present arduous conjuncture, is very acceptable tome. 

“ In this state 1 have found things at my accession 
to the throne of my ancestors; happy in viewing the 
prosperous part of it, happier still should 1 have been, 
had I found my kingdoms, whose true interest I have 
entirely at heart, in full peace : but since the ambi¬ 
tion, injurious encroachments, and dangerous designs 
of my enemies, rendered the w ar both just and ne¬ 
cessary, and the generous overture, made last winter, 
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province of Canada; an event of the greater import¬ 
ance, as it seemed to complete the object of the war, 
which was the humiliation of the French in that part 
of the world, where they had begun their unjust and 
daring encroachments. It was no small addition to 
the glory resulting from this conquest, that it was 
effected by General Amherst’s judicious disposition 
of the forces under his command, without the neces¬ 
sity of striking a blow; and that the victorious troops 
behaved with the utmost humanity to the conquered, 
both Indians and French, though the one had perpe¬ 
trated, and the other had certainly connived at, the 
most horrid cruelties on the English prisoners. 

The advantages gained in the East Indies were a s 
signal and decisive as those in America. The last 
dispatches from that quarter brought advice that the 
French, after having been defeated in every encoun¬ 
ter, and driven from post to post, were at length 
reduced lo the single fort of Pondicherry ; and that 
this, their last hold, was so closely blocked up by sea 
and land as to leave little doubt of its speedy surren¬ 
der. Colonel Coo’te and his brave troops took pos¬ 
session of it on the loth of January, 1761 , and 
thereby secured to his country the unrivalled com¬ 
mand of the most extensive and profitable sphere of 
commerce in the world. 

Of the operations of the combined army in West¬ 
phalia, lus I\I .ljesty spoke with great delicacv and 
caution. The campaign there was still depending 
and a vigorous attempt was meditated against Gottin¬ 
gen, the boundary of the Erench progress into llan- 
°ver. Phe failure of tins enterprise, which w'as as 
much owing to the lateness of the season and the 
heavy rains, as to the spirited efforts of the garrison 
determined Prince Ferdinand to retire into winter 
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quarters, about the middle of December, with the 
satisfaction, at least, of having' checked the career of 
an enemy, whose great superiority of numbers had 
been deemed irresistible. 

The magnanimity and perseverance of the King of 
Fi ussia, the inexhaustible resources of his genius in 
the mo.sl dangerous and difficult situations, and his 
recent victory over the grand Austrian army at Tor- 
gau, nfforded much more specious subjects of pane¬ 
gyric. Ilis courage and conduct, particularly on 
this last occasion, were indeed astonishing. With 
only 60,000 men, he routed an army of 80,000, un¬ 
der an able and experienced commander, and in a 
seemingly impregnable camp. This single blow 
counterbalanced all the losses he had sustained during: 
the whole campaign. It made him once more master 
of all Saxony, except Dresden; and enabled him to 
canton and recruit his troops in that electorate, instead 
of being obliged to quarter them iu his own wasted 
dominions. The shock of it seemed also to be felt in 
every other hostile quarter. Laudohn abruptly raised 
the hi ockade of Cassel, and evacuated Silesia. The 
Russians abandoned the siege of Colberg in Eastern 
Pomerania, and fell back into Poland; while the 
Swedes were driven with great loss out of Western 
Pomerania, and forced to take refuge under the can- 
non of Strahlsund. Some stress was therefore very 
naturally laid on these victories in a speech, one ob¬ 
ject of which was to secure the concurrence of Par¬ 
liament in supporting so brave an ally. 

II is Majesty’s remarks on the naval power and 
flourishing commerce of England, contrasted with 
the ruin of both in France, gave, as it were, the 
finishing touches to this picture of the state in which 
VOL. 1. C 
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he found things at his accession to the throne. The 
French fleets had not recovered from the terrible 
blows given them by Boscawen and Hawke in the 
year 175!). Their small remains continued from that 
time blocked up in their own ports, not daring to re¬ 
new the unequal contest, and incapable of affording 
the least protection to their maritime trade. ‘The 
squadrons of Great Britain, on the contrary, rode tri¬ 
umphant in every sea ; and her commerce, being ex¬ 
posed to very little annoyance, was carried on with 
uncommon spirit and success. 

George the Third could not immediately adopt new 
measures, without passing a direct censure on the 
conduct of his predecessor, as well as on the counsels 
of the very men whom he still continued in office. 
The dignity of the crown and the honour of the pub¬ 
lic faith seemed also in some degree pledged to sup¬ 
port the German confederacy, after the important 
steps that had been taken in conjunction with those 
allies, and the encouragement given them to perse¬ 
vere in their arduous struggles. From these motives, 
therefore, his Majesty w'as induced to renew, in the 
presence of his Parliament, the declaration before 
made to bis council, that he was resolved to continue 
the war with the former vigour. 

The Commons immediately proceeded with libe¬ 
rality and dispatch to provide for all the possible 
exigencies of the state. They immediately esta¬ 
blished a Committee of Supply, which was continued 
to the 6th of March ; and in pursuance of the reports 
and resolutions of that committee, the Commons 
voted a variety of sums for the service of the ensuing 
year, amounting in the whole to 19,616,119/. 1!),?. 9|d. 
A detail of all the different purposes for which the 
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several sums were specifically granted, would be 
dious and useless ; but a few of them appear deserving 
of particular notice. 

On the 25th of November, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer acquainted the House, that his Majesty 
“ was pleased to signify his consent, that whenever 
the House should enter upon the consideration of 
making provision for the support of his household, 
and the honour and dignity of his crown, such dis¬ 
position might be made of his Majesty’s interest in 
the hereditary revenues of the crown, as might best 
conduce to the utility and satisfaction of the public.’ 
In consequence of this message the House came to a 
resolution next day, that the said hereditary revenues 
be carried to, and made part of the aggregate fund ; 
and that, in lieu thereof, there should be granted to 
his Majesty such a revenue as should amount to the 
clear yearly sum of 800,001)/. to commence from the 
demise of his late Majesty. This resolution was 
equally beneficial to the crown and satisfactory 
to the public at large; for although the funds appro¬ 
priated to the payment of the civil list revenue 
ought to have produced a great deal more, yet it 
appeared by the accounts laid before the House, 
that the receipts of his late Majesty, during the 
thirty-three years of his reign, had constantly fallen 
short ot that sum. The proposed supplies, therefore, 
were in reality withheld, or diminished by the frauds 
ot the collectors. But by the above plan the income 
ot the crown became certain, and the people were 
relieved from the most grievous of all taxes, that of 
embezzlement. After providing by various grants 
for the maintenance of the British forces and seamen 
employed at home and abroad, the Commons pro¬ 
ceeded, accordiug to their promise, to enable his 

c 2 
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Majesty to give the most effectual support to his 
German allies. 

No part of this contribution was voted with more 
cheerfulness than the subsidy to Prussia. The news 
of the battle of Torgau had reached England just 
before the meeting of Parliament; and the circum¬ 
stantial account and confirmation of that splendid 
victory, with which Baron Coceij, the King of Prus¬ 
sia’s aid-de-camp, arrived a few days alter, did not 
fail to operate very powerfully in his master’s favour. 
The annual treaty between the courts was renewed 
on the 12th of December; and, on the 23d of the 
same month, the Commons agreed to the resolution 
of the Committee of Supply, to enable his Majesty 
to make good his engagements with the King of 
Prussia. The popularity of these proceedings, how¬ 
ever, did not shield them from the censure of some 
very able political writers at that time. They re¬ 
presented the money given to the King of Prussia in 
the odious light of a tribute, as not being calculated 
to secure his aid, but to purchase his forbearance. 
They asserted, that, by the very terms of the bar¬ 
gain, he did not oblige himself to yield any specific 
assistance, but merely promised, on his part, “ to 
employ the said sum in maintaining and augmenting 
his forces, which were to act in the manner the most 
advantageous to the common cause, and the most 
conducive to the end proposed by their Majesties, of 
reciprocal defence and mutual security.” What, 
said they, has he done in return for the immense 
sums already received from this country P He has 
invaded, seized, and oppressed a Protestant electo¬ 
rate : he has lighted up a civil war in Germany, 
which is still fed with the ravages of the finest pro¬ 
vinces, and with the lives of numberless thousands 
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of his own subjects, as well as those of other states : 
he has involved Great Britain in a quarrel with the 
head and diet of the empire, and tempted her to 
employ her chief strength in the most ruinous stnig* 
gles on the continent, instead of exerting it in enter¬ 
prises at sea, that proper sphere of action, in which 
she has always been crowned with equal advantage 
and glory : he has compelled the Queen of Hungary 
to unite with France, and, by ceding Nieuport and 
Ostend to that encroaching power, given up in a 
great measure the advantages of the barrier treaty, 
which England gained at a prodigious expense of 
blood and treasure. There was a great deal of truth 
in these remarks, though too much embittered by 
the violence of party spirit. Whether they made 
any impression or not, it is certain that the first 
favourable opportunity was embraced to loosen the 
ties of so impolitic and expensive a connexion. 

1701.] The grant of 300,000?. voted by the Com¬ 
mons on the 20th of January, to enable his Majesty 
to give a proper compensation to the provinces in 
North America for the expenses incurred by them in 
the levying, clothing, and pay of their troops, though 
not more popular than the King of Prussia’s subsidy, 
was certainly much more unexceptionable. The 
states had acted with the utmost vigour and dispatch 
in the raising and equipment of those troops; and 
the troops themselves, particularly the Virginians, 
had displayed uncommon firmness and courage in 
several perilous situations; and had, upon every 
occasion that offered, co-operated with the forces of 
the mother country in the most hearty and effectual 
manner. It is true, they were fighting in defence of 
their own lands and property ; but those lands were 
part of the dominions of Great Britain, and she was 
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almost as deeply interested in the preservation of that 
property ns its immediate possessors. 

The national militia, which had of late years been 
formed and trained to perfect discipline, was now 
become an object of the first importance. Its ser¬ 
vices were graciously acknowledged in the King’s 
speech; and the Committee of Supply took care, 
among their earliest resolutions in November, to allot 
sufficient sums to defray the incidental expenses of 
the newly established force for the year 1761. But 
the attention of Parliament to the proper support of 
those natural defenders of the country could not 
every where reconcile the populace to all the neces¬ 
sary regulations of so valuable an establishment. As 
the militia in the northern counties had already serv¬ 
ed the term of three years, prescribed by law, it 
became requisite to ballot for a succession of men ; 
and the deputy-lieutenants and justices of the peace, 
for the county of Northumberland, accordingly met 
at Hexham on the l)th of March for that purpose. 
The common people being determined to oppose the 
measure, which they now looked upon as an insup¬ 
portable grievance, though they had been very cla¬ 
morous for it but a few years before, assembled to 
the number of 5000, of both sexes, and of all ages, 
some of them armed with bludgeons, and others with 
pikes and fire-locks. The justices, apprehensive of 
some such disorder, had procured a battalion of the 
Yorkshire militia for their guard, and these were 
drawn up in the market-place. The public crier had 
also been sent about the town to desire the inhabi¬ 
tants to keep within doors, and to declare that in 
case of any riot or commotion, the militia should 
immediately proceed to extremities. The mob, rein¬ 
forced by a large body of pitmen from the collieries. 
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ridiculed the menace, saying - , that there were forty 
of them to one soldier, and that, if the militia dared 
to fire, they would not leave a man of them alive. 
Such desperate audacity on one side, and the firm 
resolution of the magistrates on the other, afforded 
an alarming presage of what was likely to happen. 
About twelve o’clock the fury of the populace began 
to manifest itself: they seemed resolved to force their 
way through the guard to the moot-hall, where the 
magistrates were sitting: th§ militia for some time 
endured their insults, and even their blows, with asto¬ 
nishing coolness and temper: the riot-act was read, 
and the people were exhorted to retire to their 
respective habitations. But, instead of complying 
with this advice, they became more untractable. 
Encouraged by the forbearance of the militia, which 
they ascribed to fear, they assaulted the troops aa 
they stood in order of battle, and shot an ensign and 
two privates dead. The militia thus exasperated, 
poured in upon them a regular discharge, by which 
forty-five of the populace were killed upon the spot, 
anil 300 wounded. The survivors immediately be¬ 
took themselves to flight: hundreds ran into the 
river: and several of the wounded dropped down in 
their retreat. The most lamentable part of this dis¬ 
aster was a circumstance which too often attends 
such scenes of violence : some unfortunate women 
and children, drawn thither by curiosity, or the more 
laudable motive of persuading their husbands or 
parents to retire, were confounded with the mob, 
and fell victims to the undistinguishing vengeance of 
the day. A party of light horse, which was directly 
ordered to Hexham by Lord Ligonier, and the exer¬ 
tions of tile neighbouring gentry, prevented any far- 
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ther mischief. One of the ringleaders was tried and 
executed for an example. 

One of the articles fixed upon by the Committee 
of Ways and Means, for raising the supplies, seemed 
to threaten a more dangerous commotion in the capi¬ 
tal, than that which the renewal of the militia had 
excited in a distant county. The interest of a loan 
of ] 2,000,OOOi. was to be paid by an additional duty 
of three shillings per barrel on all strong beer or ale, 
the sinking fund beingpn collateral security. This 
tax, in addition to the former duties of excise on beer, 
excited a great outcry among the lower classes of 
people. Menacing letters were sent to the supposed 
advisers of the duty; the streets resounded with the 
noise of vulgar discontent; and expressions of dis¬ 
respect for the young Sovereign were loudly uttered 
at the theatres, even in his presence, although the 
measure had been determined upon before his acccs> 
sion to the throne. When the brewers began to 
raise the price of their liquor, some of the publicans 
in London and Westminster resolved to demand one 
halfpenny extraordinary for every quart of porter; 
but as the latter did not act in concert, those houses 
in which the experiment was tried were immediately 
deserted by their customers. Several months elapsed 
before this matter could be gradually brought about; 
nor was it effected at last without much disturbance. 
Both brewers and publicans were with difficulty 
protected from the threats of the populace. 

Petitions in favour of confined debtors had of 
late been presented to the House. The hopes of the 
applicants were greatly encouraged by the accession 
and character of the new Sovereign, an accession to 
the throne being generally distinguished by acts of 
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graee. They had also, at this juncture, other claims 
to the consideration of the legislature; all the prisons 
in the kingdom were crowded, and many thousands 
of valuable subjects lost to society, at a time when 
the people were thinned by a consuming war, and 
when several manufactures were standing still for 
want of workmen. The Commons were not inat¬ 
tentive to remonstrances so well supported by huma¬ 
nity and policy. A bill soon passed into an act for 
the relief of such unfortunate captives, and contain¬ 
ing a clause framed with a view to perpetual, but 
well regulated indulgence. By it, any creditor 
might compel a prisoner, charged in execution, to 
appear at the quarter-sessions with the copy of his 
detainer, and to deliver upon oath a just schedule of 
his estate. After producing and subscribing the 
schedule, he was to be discharged ; but, if he refused 
to do so, or concealed to the value of 20?. he was to 
suffer as a felon. This clause seemed likely to be 
productive of the best effects: while it re-imitcd to 
the community many members, of whose industry it 
would otherwise have been deprived, and guarded 
the personal liberty of honest, but unfortunate men, 
from cruel or capricious shackles, it was designed 
to operate as a penal check on persons of a different 
description, who might be inclined to continue in 
pri son, and to spend their substance there, rather 
than give up their property for the satisfaction of 
their creditors. But the laudable intentions of the 
legislature were defeated, and its clemency abused 
by baud and collusion. Great numbers of people in 
all stations of life seized this opportunity, of disen¬ 
cumbering themselves of their debts. They prevailed 
on some friend or relation first to throw them into 
prison, and then to act the part of compelling credi- 
VOL. I. I) 
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tor; an artifice, by which the gaols were filled with 
a constant succession of voluntary captives, and many 
persons were ruined by this new species of Knavery. 
The alarm, in consequence, was so great, and per¬ 
sonal credit, which is the very life of trade, received 
Such a shock, that the Common Council of London 
instructed their representatives in the new Parliament 
to use their best endeavours to procure the repeal of 
the compulsive clause, as a manifest grievance to the 
public. 

In the beginning of March the King proposed a 
step for securing the independency of the judges, 
which was justly admired as an eminent proof of his 
Majesty's candour, moderation, and public spirit. 
Having gone to the House of Lords to give his assent 
to some bills then ready, he commanded the attend¬ 
ance of the Commons, and explained his purpose in 
the following manner : 

“ My Lords ami Gentlemen, 

“ Upon granting new commissions to the judges, 
the present state of their offices fell naturally under 
consideration. 

“ In consequence of the act passed in the reign of 
my late glorious predecessor, King* William the Third, 
for settling the succession of the crown in my family, 
their commissions have been made during their good 
behaviour; but, notwithstanding that wise provisiou, 
their offices have determined upon the demise of the 
crown, or Rt the expiration of six months afterwards, 
in every instance of that nature which has happened. 

“ l look upon the independency and uprightness of 
the judges of the land, as essential to the impartial 
administration of justice; as one of the. best securi¬ 
ties to the rights and liberties of my loving subjects; 
and as most conducive to the honour of my crown ; 
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and I come now to recommend this interesting-object 
to the consideration of Parliament, in order that such 
farther provision may be made for securing the judges 
in the enjoyment of their offices, during their good 
behaviour, notwithstanding any such demise, as shall 
be most expedient. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ I must desire of you, in particular, that I may be 
enabled to grant, and establish upon the judges, such 
salaries as t shall think proper, so as to be absolutely 
secured to them during the continuance of their com¬ 
missions. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ I have nothing to add, but my thanks for the 
great unanimity and application with which you have 
hitherto carried on the public business j and to desire 
you to proceed with the same good disposition, and 
with such dispatch, that this session may soon be 
brought to a happy conclusion.” 

This speech was received with the applause due to 
such a declaration. Three addresses of thanks were 
almost immediately resolved upon, and presented to 
bis Majesty next day, March the 4th ; one from the 
Lords j a second from the Judges, as the immediate 
objects of his gracious regard ; and a third from the 
Commons, to whom he had more particularly address¬ 
ed himself. These proceedings were converted into 
so many resolutions of the House, on the 5th of March, 
and became the basis of a law, by which the inde¬ 
pendency of the bench was secured. Mr. Onslow, 
who had filled the Speaker’s chair with ability for 
more than thirty-three years, declared his intention 
to retire, and a pension of 30001. for his own life and 
that of his son, was awarded as a mark of respect for 
his long and eminent services. 

D 2 
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The term appointed by law for the expiration of 
the Parliament being now arrived, and all the bills 
having received the royal sanction, the King closed 
the session on the 1 Oth of March with a speech to both 
Houses, expressive of his entire satisfaction in their 
proceedings. 

As the French had obtained signal advantages over 
the allies in the last campaign, Prince Ferdinand 
determined to open the ensuing very early, convinced 
that the enemy were little qualified for a winter cam¬ 
paign in Germany : he therefore resolved to strike 
the first blow; and having, on the 9th of February, 
assembled his forces at three different places of ren¬ 
dezvous with all possible secresy, he communicated 
his designs to his generals next day, and immediately 
began to carry them into execution. By his sudden, 
extensive, and vigorous attack, the French were 
thrown into the utmost consternation: They retreat¬ 
ed, or rather fled, on every side ; and there is great 
reason to suppose that, if they had been quartered in 
an open country, their army would have been totally 
destroyed. But, happily for them, they had very 
sufficient means of securing their retreat; and Fritz- 
lar was the first place on which the hereditary Prince 
made an attack, with only a few battalions and nius-- 
quetry, having been informed that he might easily 
surprise it. But lie was deceived in his intelligence : 
he found the garrison prepared and resolute ; after 
an assault, therefore, conducted with his usual 
spirit, he was obliged to draw off with no inconsider¬ 
able loss. Marpurg, .another of the French garrisons, 
was attempted in the same manner, and with no better 
success, by a brave Hanoverian officer, who lost his 
life in the enterprise. These two severe checks at the 
outset of their operations did not discourage the 
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allies, but taught them to proceed with more caution. 
Cannon and mortars, which the hereditary Prince had 
before neglected, were brought before Fritzlar, and 
soon obliged it to surrender. A large magazine was 
found there. Some forts and castles in the. neigh¬ 
bourhood were also reduced by the Marquis of Granby. 
The victorious troops then continued their progress, 
the French gradually abandoning post after post, till 
they were nearly driven to the banks of the Maine. 
In their retreat they set fire to their magazines; but 
the allies pursued with such rapidity, that they saved 
five capital stores, one of which contained no less 
than 80,000 sacks of meal, 50,000 sacks of oats, and 
1,000,000 rations of hay, a very small part of which 
had been destroyed. These acquisitions were of the 
utmost advantage : and it was almost impossible that 
the troops could otherwise have been supplied with 
subsistence, and the horse with provender, in such a 
season, and at so great a distance from their original 
quarters. 

The siege of Casscl in particular attracted the 
notice of Prince Ferdinand, and required his utmost 
vigilance. His Royal Highness knew very well, if 
that garrison could be taken, Gottingen, nnd the 
inferior places, must inevitably fall into his hands, 
which would be of much greater importance than the 
most brilliant victory in the field. Nothing, of course, 
was left undone which could accelerate and secure 
that conquest : trenches were opened on the 1st of 
March, and every effort of vigour and judgment called 
forth in an enterprise, on the success of which the 
whole fortune of the campaign depended. In the 
mean time, General Sporken, and the troops under 
his command, who had taken their route to the left, 
on the side of Saxony, advanced wi^li an intrepidity 
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equal to the rest of the allied forces. Having been 
joined by a corps of the Prussians, they attacked the 
Saxons in one of their strongest posts on the Unstrut, 
and totally defeated them. A great number were 
killed in the action, five entire battalions were made 
prisoners, and several pieces of cannon were taken, 
besides a large magazine, which the routed enemy 
had not time to destroy. This blow was well fol¬ 
lowed : one body of the combined army pushed on 
to Eisemach and Gotha, whilst another, by forced 
inarches, got forward to Fulda: the French gave way 
on their right, and the army of the empire on the 
left, abandoning a very large track of country to their 
pursuers. Such was the flattering posture of affairs 
when the King was about to put an end to the session 
of Parliament. But this extraordinary course of 
prosperity was not of long continuance.' The allies 
were obliged to undertake too many enterprises at the 
same time, and these too arduous for the number of 
which their army consisted. Tho siege of Cassel 
gave full employment to a considerable division of 
their forces : another party, and that no small one, 
was occupied in the blockade of Ziengenhayn : Ge¬ 
neral Sporken had 11,000 men engaged in the im¬ 
portant services before described, to the eastward of 
the Fulda; and the hereditary Prince, with his de¬ 
tachment, was advanced in front of the cantonments 
of the main body, to watch the motions, and oppose 
any sudden attempt of Marshnl Broglio; who, as soon 
as be had collected all his forces, advanced without 
delay. The troops under the hereditary Prince were 
attncked by the dragoons of the enemy, whose charge 
was so impetuous as instantly to break the whole foot, 
consisting of nine regiments, Hanoverians, Hessians, 
and Brunswickers; 2,000 prisoners, and several tro- 
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phies of victory, fell into the hands of the French, 
though very few were killed or wounded on either 
side. This blow was decisive. The allies could no 
longer think of maintaining their ground. They 
broke up the blockade of Ziengenhayn ; raised the 
siege of Cassel, after twenty-seven days open trenches; 
and evacuated the whole country of llesse, retiring 
behind the Dyinel, and falling back nearly to the 
quarters they possessed before this undertaking. But 
notwithstanding the failure of their expedition in 
other respects, they accomplished one important pur¬ 
pose in the destruction or seizure of so many of the 
principal magazines of the enemy; by which the 
French were disabled from taking the field till the 
end of June, however eager they might be to im¬ 
prove their advantages, or to avail themselves any 
farther of the superiority of their numbers. 

As it was in the moment of the most astonishing- 
success that the King of Great Britain took notice of 
the operations of the allied army, he shewed great, 
wisdom in adding, “ that the only use he proposed lo 
make of such victories, and of the important acqui¬ 
sitions gained in various parts- of the world, was to 
secure and promote the welfare of his kingdoms, and 
to procure to them the blessings of peace on safe and 
honourable conditions.” This well-timed declaration 
of his sentiments, with respect to the proper end of 
the war, led his Majesty to he equally explicit on 
another point, which hud an admirable effect at the 
conclusion of his speech. “ Firm,” said he, “ in 
these resolutions, I do, with entire confidence, rely 
on the good dispositions of mv faithful subjects in the 
choice of their representatives ; and I make no doubt 
but they will thereby demonstrate the sincerity of 
those assurances, which have been so cordially and 
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universally given me, in the loyal, affectionate, and 
unanimous addresses of my people." It was impos¬ 
sible for his Majesty to express in more delicate terms 
his firm purpose not to intermeddle with the freedom 
of election, but *to leave his subjects in the full and 
unbiassed exercise of their own discernment. He 
told his ministers that, “ as his whole ambition was 
to render the nation flourishing and happy, he would 
trustenlirely to the loyalty of his people, not doubting 
that their affection would sufficiently strengthen the 
hands of his government.” With such patriotic sen¬ 
timents the King took his farewell of the Parliament, 
which was immediately dissolved, and writs were 
issued for the election of new members. 

The liberal supplies granted by 'Parliament for the 
ensuing campaign on the continent, and. for the 
vigorous prosecution of the war in general, asto¬ 
nished all Europe, and made the courts of Vienna 
and Versailles sensible of the necessity of proposing 
terms of peace. They had slighted some overtures 
made by the Kings of England and Prussia in the 
close of the year 1750 : but the posture of affairs » 
that time rendered it very evident that those offe||p 
were dictated by a wish to keep up the shew of mode¬ 
ration in the height of prosperity, and to reconcile 
the suljjeets of the former sovereign to what must then, 
appear a necessary continuance of the war, rather 
than by a hope that the adverse parties would pay any 
serious regard to such proposals. As the advantages 
were almost wholly on the side of Great Britain, 
France could nut then expect very favourable terms 
for herself or her allies. She therefore looked forward 
to the issue of another campaign in Germany, to' 
counterbalance her losses elsewhere, and topfiice her, 
at least, on a looting of honourable equality. In this. 
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however, she met with some disappointment. The 
success of the war proved so fluctuating, even where 
all her hopes lay, and where her utmost strength was 
exerted, that she at length began,apparently, to desire 
peace in earnest. The other members of the grand 
alliance cotdd not oppose these dispositions on the 
part of France, as she was not only the prime mover, 
but the chief supporter of their hostile confederacy. 
The court of Sweden, in particular, was given to 
understand that the diminished resources of France 
put it out of her power to furnish any longer the sti¬ 
pulated subsidies. In consequence of these and other 
hints on the uncertainty of being, at any future period, 
in a better condition to treat than at present, the five 
parties to the war on that side made as many pacific 
declarations, which were signed at Paris on the 2(jtU 
of March, and delivered at London on the 31st of the 
same month. The counter declaration of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Prussia, expressing their cheerful acceptance 
of the offer, appeared on the 3d of April ; and Augs¬ 
burg, an independent city in the circle ol Suabia, 
■as fixed upon as the most convenient place for the 
flroposed Congress. Lord Egremont, Lord Stor¬ 
mont, at that time ambassador in Poland, and General 
Yorke, who acted in the same capacity at the Hague, 
were nominated as the English plenipotentiaries : the 
Count de Choiseul was appointed on the part of 
France. Augsburg now became the centre of atten¬ 
tion to all Europe; and each court prepared every 
thing towards this important meeting which it could 
furnish of splendour for the display of its dignity, 
■and of ability for the support of its interest. The 
thoughts and conversation of men were for a while 
diverted from scenes of horror, bloodshed, and pillage; 
and every mind was more agreeably employed on the 
VOL. 1 . E 
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public shews of magnificence, and the private game 
of policy, in which so many contending powers were 
brought into the closest and most eager competition. 

In order to lessen the intricacy of their future pro™ 
ceedings, it was unanimously agreed, in the first place, 
that none should be admitted to the Congress but the 
parties principally concerned, and their allies. But 
although this exclusion of the neutral states tended 
greatly to disembarrass and simplify the treaty, yet 
such'was the variety of separate and independent 
matters which still remained to be discussed, that it 
became advisable to make a further separation, with 
a view to an easier and .more speedy adjustment of 
their respective concerns. For this purpose, it was 
necessary to reduce the causes of the different quarrels 
in so complicated a war to their first principles, and 
to disengage the several interests which originally, 
and in their own nature, had no connexion, from 
that mass, in which mutual injuries, and a common 
animosity, had blended and confounded them. The 
court of France therefore proposed to settle the Ame¬ 
rican dispute bv a distinct negociation at London and 
Paris, previously to the discussion of the German 
affairs at Augsburg. Nothing could afford a stronger 
proof of the sincerity of her intentions : for it was 
very certain that, if matters could be satisfactorily 
accommodated between her and Great Britain, and 
if they both should carry to the gen'eral Congress the 
same candour and good faith, their influence must 
necessarily tend to inspire sentiments of moderation 
into the rest, nnd must contribute largely to accelerate 
the great work of pacification. 

Things were thus set upon the best footing possible, 
and the negociation seemed to be in the happiest train 
that could be wished. Ministers were mutually sent 
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from both courts; Mr. Stanley on th« part of Eng¬ 
land ; and Mr. Bussy on that of France. The former 
embarked for Calais on the 24th of May; and the 
latter arrived in London on the 31st of the same 
month. But, unfortunately, the plan and disposition 
of the treaty were much more easily adjusted than the 
matter and the substance of it; and it is also very 
probable that the secret intrigues, or private views of 
both parties, did not perfectly correspond with their 
public professions. 

Mr. Pitt, one of the British secretaries of state, 
whose talents and popularity had enabled him, for the 
last three years, to give the law in the Council, not¬ 
withstanding the greatness of his mind, and the dignity 
of his sentiments in many other respects, was too 
much actuated by an illiberal contempt and a most 
inveterate hatred of the French. But, as he could 
not absolutely reject iheir fair proposal of a treaty, 
his grand aim was to renew the quarrel on such 
grounds as might flatter the pride of his countrymen, 
and reconcile them to the prosecution of expensive 
measures, against which they now began to revolt. 
The posture of affairs was singularly favourable to his 
wishes, England had been every where victorious 
except in Germany ; and he knew that the people, 
elated by a series of conquests, would not approve of 
much condescension to an enemy, whom they consi¬ 
dered as lying at their mercy. But it was evident 
that, without a sacrifice of some of the objects on 
which they had set their hearts, it would be impos- 
■ible to procure any satisfactory terms for their allies, 
whose affairs were almost ruined in the struggle, 
and who had, on that account, a stronger claim to 
the generous attachment of Great Britain. Here, 
therefore, Mr. Pitt foresaw that he could fix the bar 

E 2 
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of honour, which was to impede, and finally break off 
the treaty, if no other pretence occurred in the course 
of the negociation. 

France, on her part, was equally sensible that she 
could not expect a peace without some mortifying 
concessions. The moment her particular concerns 
came to be separated from the general cause, she had 
every disadvantage in the treaty, because she had suf¬ 
fered almost every disaster in the war. The langra- 
viate of Hesse, the county of Hanau, and the town of 
Gottingen, were the only acquisitions which she had 
to balance her immense losses throughout the rest of 
the globe. A comparative view of these objects, and 
a just apprehension of the imperious dictates of Great 
Britain, did notallow her to rest all her hopes so fully 
on the attainment of peace, as not to look out for 
some other resource; and this precaution, however 
prudent and justifiable, made the rest of her proceed¬ 
ings less effective and less sincere. She had reason 
to suppose that the Spaniards could not behold with 
indifference the principal branch of the house of Bour¬ 
bon humbled and stripped of its American possessions; 
because such an event would, in a manner, leave their 
own colonics at the mercy of England, when the only 
power, in that part of the world, which was capable of 
aflording them any immediate protection or assistance, 
should be annihilated. The late King of Spain, Fer¬ 
dinand the Sixth, had, indeed, refused to interfere in 
those disputes ; but his successor, Charles the Third, 
was more likely to take the alarm atthe farther progress 
of the English; and it was also probable that every 
sacrifice or cession of American territory, which might 
be exacted from France in the course of the treaty, 
would prove a fresh incentive to the suspicions and 
jealousies of the Spanish monarch. Thus the cabineE 
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of Versailles had a double game to play, in support¬ 
ing at London the appearance of the most earnest 
desire of peace, and exerting at Madrid all the secret 
springs of political intrigue to continue, and spread 
still wider, the calamities of war. 

Such was the odd mixture of hostile and pacific 
sentiments, of seeming candour and duck design, with 
which both parties entered upon the negociation. 
The first proposal of the French minister was, “ that 
the two crowns shall remain in possession of what 
they have conquered one from the otherand as 
France had assuredly been the greatest loser, so un¬ 
expected an offer on her part appeared, to every dis¬ 
passionate and unprejudiced member of the British 
cabinet, an instance of singular moderation, if not 
humility: but Mr. Pitt, who directed all things, did 
not treat it with that attention which its apparent 
fairness deserved. He barely acquiesced in the gene¬ 
ral principle, while he took care to render that acqui¬ 
escence nugatory by his opposition to another article 
with which it was necessarily connected. As the war 
still continued, and might therefore make a daily 
alteration in the fortune of the contracting powers, 
the French minister hud proposed, “ that the situation, 
in which they shall stand at certain periods, shall be 
the position to serve as a basis for the treaty that is 
to be concluded between them.” lie named, for this 
purpose, the 1st of May in Europe, the 1st of July 
in Africa and the West Indies, and the 1st of ►Sep¬ 
tember in the East Indies; observing, at the same 
time, that as those periods might seem too near or too 
distant for the interests of Great Britain, the court of 
Versailles was extremely willing to enter into an ex¬ 
planation on that subject. 

Mr. Pitt’s answer was, that his Britannic Majesty 



indicated a pacific disposition, “ That if not those, 
already named, at least some fixed periods, during the 
war, ought to be agreed upon j as the utipossidetis, or 
mutual retaining of possessions, could not reasonably 
have reference only to the signing of the treaty of 
peace.” The validity of this assertion was almost 
indisputable: for, if the contrary principle should be 
admitted, it would become difficult to know, or even 
to guess at, the value of the possessions that might be 
lost or gained in the interval, and which, of course, 
must be mutually given away by such an article. It 
was farther observed in the French memorial, that if 
these difficulties occurred in the simplicity of a pos¬ 
sessory article, they must be increased tenfold upon 
every other, and would come to such a height, as to 
preclude all possibility of negociation on things of so 
intricate a nature as exchanges and equivalents. This 
dispute occasioned some delay, and afforded the 
French ministry, if they had been so disposed, a spe¬ 
cious pretext for breaking off the negocianon. 

In the mean time hostilities were every where 
carried on, as if no such negociation subsisted. In 
the F.ast Indies very little remained to be achieved, 
after the reduction of Pondicherry, and some other 
advantages which were gained about the same time. 
The day before Colonel Coote took possession of that 
fortress, the Mogul army was defeated by Major Car- 
nac in the neighbourhood of Guya. This contest was 
chiefly brought about by the intrigues of some French 
officers, and particularly of one Mr. Law, a nephew 
to the famous projector. He had made himself useful 
to Sha Zaddah, a son of the late Mogul, iu support* 
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ing the young prince’s hereditary claims, and in re¬ 
ducing to his obedience several provinces of the empire. 
Law then persuaded him to turn his arms against 
Bengal, the possession of which would undoubtedly 
contribute more than all the rest to establish him on 
his father’s throne, lie accordingly entered that 
province at the head of 80,000 Indians, and some¬ 
what more than 200 Frenchmen, whom Law had col¬ 
lected in his train. The support of the latter was 
more prejudicial to his title in the eyes of the English 
than any other objection ; and as they were become 
the arbiters of crowns in the east, they joined the 
subah of Bengal to oppose Sha Zaddalfs progress. 
About 20,000 blacks, 2,500 senpoys, and 500 English 
soldiers marched against him ; and, notwithstanding 
the great inferiority of their numbers, they obtained 
a decisive victory. All the artillery of the enemy was 
taken, with part of their baggage and several French 
officers, amongst whom was Mr. Law, their principal 
commander. The Mogul prince surrendered at dis¬ 
cretion to the subah, who treated him with extraor¬ 
dinary respect. But the hopes of the French in 
Bengal were completely blasted ; nor was fortune 
more favourable to them on the coast of Malabar. 
They still had a garrison at Millie, which, though of 
little consequence as a trading port, they had fortified 
at a vast expense, and mounted the works with above 
200 pieces of cannon. But it did not long hold out 
against the well-directed efforts of a body of forces 
from Bombay under Hector Munro, to whom Mr. 
Louet, the commander of the fort, surrendered it, with 
all its dependencies, in the beginning of February. 
Count d’Estaigne was the only French adventurer in 
the east, who had effected any thing which might be 
placed in the opposite scale to those successes of the 
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English. The Count, however, did not gain so much 
reputation by these exploits, as he incurred disgrace 
from having engaged in them, contrary to the most 
sacred laws of arms; for he was at the very time a 
prisoner upon parole. On the coast of Africa there 
were still fewer objects to excite any particular vigi¬ 
lance, or exertion. England had become mistress of 
all the French forts and factories on the river Senegal, 
and had also taken the island of Goree, valuable on 
account of its harbour, and in a convenient situation, 
being within cannon shot of Cape Verd. She, there¬ 
fore, had nothing-more to do in that quarter than to 
preserve her former acquisitions. The town of Goree 
was consumed by fire ; but an attempt made by two 
French snows on James Fort, in the mouth of the 
river Gambia, was defeated : one of the snows lan 
on sli ire; and the other, after sustaining some damage, 
was f orced to sheer off. 

Ever since the taking of Guadeloupe, and the re¬ 
duction o( Canada, the spirit of enterprise had been 
suffered to languish there, for want of reinforcements 
from home. Nothing was attempted by land, except 
the quelling of the Cherukees, a very numerous and 
powerful Indian nation, who, alike regardless of past 
treaties and of past chastisement, had begun to renew 
their barbarous ravages on the frontiers of South Ca¬ 
rolina. I nontenant Colonel Grant was sent against 
them at the head of '2,000 men, with orders to desolate 
their country by tire and sword, as no other method 
than that of the most terrible retaliation was likely to 
prove effectual. He set off from Fort Prince George 
in the beginning of July, and was attacked on his 
march, a few days after, by a body of Indians, who 
fired for some time with great vivacity, but without 
making any impression, and then disappeared. This 
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was the only effort the)' made to oppose his progress, 
though the country was deemed almost impenetrable, 
had it been well defended. lie reduced to ashes fif¬ 
teen of their towns, besides little villages and separate 
huts ; destroyed all their plantations, their com, beans, 
peas, (fee. to the extent of 1,100 acres ; and drove about 
j,000 of the inhabitants into the woods and mountains, 
where they had no alternative but to starve, or sue for 
peace. A deputation of their chiefs waited upon the 
colonel, to implore his mercy, and to propose terms. 
Th ese Ite forwarded to the lieutenant-governor at 
Charlestown, who gave his assent to a new treaty, 
though with less confidence in the good faith of the 
savages, than in the impressions of the vengeance 
inflicted on them for their former perfidy. 

The Jamaica and Leeward island squadrons did 
not remain idle ; but they were inadequate to any 
grand expedition. Rear-admiral Holmes, who had 
the command on the former station, planned some 
cruises with judgment and success. The squadron off 
the Leeward islands, under the direction of Commo¬ 
dore .Sir James Douglas, was not less alert in scouring 
those seas of the Martinico privateers; and had also 
the merit of assisting in the conquest of Dominica, 
one of the islands called neutral, but which the French 
had fortified and settled. A small body of troops, 
commanded by Lord Rollo, sailed from the road of 
Basseterre, on Ins Majesty's birth-day, under the 
1 ‘seorL of the commodore, with four ships of the line 
and some frigates, The second day, about noon, they 
arrived within a league of Roseau ; and two officers 
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were sent on shore, with a manifesto directed to the 
inhabitants. An assault was resolved upon, and con-' 
ducted with surprising skdl and intrepidity. The 
French commandant, and some other officers, were 
vui.. i. E 
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taken at their head-quarters ; and next day the inha¬ 
bitants crowded from all parts of the island to sur¬ 
render their arms, and to take the oaths of allegiance 
to his Britannic Majesty. 

It will now be proper to describe the events of the 
campaign in Europe, to which quarter the minister 
certainly confined his views at that time, as well as 
the employment of the chief strength and resources 
of his country. 

Although the great purpose of the early and stre- 
nuojus efforts made by Prince Ferdinand was not fully 
answered, it nevertheless produced a very consider¬ 
able and useful effect. The destruction of the French 
magazines retarded their operations in such a manner, 
that the greatest part of June was spent, before their 
armies found themselves in a condition to act. 

The first blow was struck by Marshal Broglio, who 
obtained some advantages over the allies on the first 
onset ; but the latter, soon recovering their spirit, 
attacked, and greatly annoyed the enemy, which made 
them resolve on a general action. Prince Ferdinand 
made the necessary dispositions, and the Marquis of 
Granby was appointed to an important command. 
The French were under the command of Marshal 
Broglio, aided by the Prince of Soubise. A severe 
fire was continued for upwards of five hours, before 
the least effect could be perceived on either side; but 
the allies, at length, obtained the victory, and Mar¬ 
shal Broglio was obliged to relinquish bis designs 
upon Hanover. The season being now far advanced, 
the respective armies marched intiPwinter quarters. 

Tlie issue of the campaign in Westphalia proved 
very disastrous to the King of Prussia, who was under 
the necessity of acting upon the defensive, by the 
alarming progress of the Russians and Austrians no 
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several parts of'his dominions. The Russians spread 
themselves over all the open country of Silesia, ex¬ 
acted heavy contributions, and a party of them began 
to cannonade Breslaw, while the Austrian General 
Laudohn made some manteuvres which indicated a 
design on Srhweidnitz ; but his attempts were hallled 
by tli e sagacious Frederick, who remained immoveable 
in his post, which protected >Schweidnitz ; and, with 
regard to the lower part# of Silesia, he had already 
filled the fortresses there w ith such garrisons a.; put 
them out of the reach of any sudden insult. 

The King of Prussia was not equally free from 
alarm at the danger of Colberg, the key of his northern 
possessions ; and though he had full employment for 
all his forces nearer home, he resolved to send a large 
detachment, under General Platen, to the relief id' that 
valuable city. The fertility of his genius proposed 
two ends from this single expedient, lie ordered 
Platen to direct his march through Poland, and to de¬ 
stroy the Russian magazines, which had been amassed 
on the frontiers of thjt kingdom, and from which their 
army in Silesia drew their whole subsistence. This 
scrvice might, he hoped, be performed without any 
considerable interruption to the progri ss of the de- 
turlunent towards Colberg-, The event was so far 
answerable to bis wishes. General Platen mined 
three principal magazines of the enemy, attacked a 
great convoy ol their waggons, .>01) of which he de¬ 
stroyed, and having killed ur made prisoners the 
greater part of 1000 men, who defended them, lie 
pursued his march with the utmost diligence into 
Pomerania. The news of this blow struck the Rus¬ 
sians in Silesia with consternation : they immediately 
relinquished all the objects of their junction with the 
Austrians ; their main body repassed the Oder, and 
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practicable on the 7th of June. Then St, Croix, 
having no prospect of relief, and being apprehensive 
of a general assault, thought it prudent to capitulate. 

The taking of Belleisle, which was celebrated with 
bonfires, illuminations, and every expression of tu¬ 
multuous joy, contributed greatly to elate the spirit 
of the English populace, and was no small mortifi¬ 
cation to France. But the expedition having failed 
in its ultimate aim, which was to oblige the French 
to weaken their army in Westphalia, in order to 
defend their own coasts, and by that means to enable 
Prince Ferdinand to strike some decisive blow, and 
the island itself, which is, literally speaking, a barren 
rock, being found to have no harbours for ships of 
force, the chief circumstance that could make it 
valuable to Great Britain, the possession of it was 
thought, by many, dearly purchased with the lives of 
2,000 brave men, besides an immense expenditure of 
naval and military stores. Mr, Pitt’s friends repre¬ 
sented Belleisle ns a place of great importance, from 
its position, while they-highly and justly extolled the 
valour of the troops they employed in reducing it. 
Yet, as this exploit had not produced the smallest 
diversion in favour of the allied army on the continent, 
and as no other enterprise was planned from which 
any material advantage could be expected during the 
summer, Mr. Pitt was disposed to name certain pe¬ 
riods to which the reciprocal holding of possessions 
should refer, and the negotiation with France was 
resumed. 

The epochs named by the British minister were, 
the 1st of August for Europe, th.e 1st of September 
for Africa and America, and the 1st of November 
for the East Indies. To these epochs France agreed, 
though reluctantly, on account of their nearness, as at 
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this juncture she wished and hoped to make some 
acquisitions in Westphalia before the close of the 
campaign, which might at lenst counterbalance the 
loss oft Belleisle. She also agreed that everything 
settled between the two crowns, relative to their 
particular disputes, should be finally conclusive and 
obligatory, independent of the proceedings of the 
Congress to be held at Augsburg - and she farther' 
agreed, that the definitive treaty of peace between 
the two kingdoms, or preliminary articles to that 
purpose, should be signed and ratified before the 1st 
of August. France even gave up the point of honour, 
and frankly made an offer of what places she was 
willing, to cede and exchange. Her first proposals 
came through the medium of Mr. Stanley ; and after 
some difficulties had been removed, and a few claims 
relinquished, Mr. Bussy delivered, on the 2-3d of 
July, a memorial in form, containing a regular 
digest of the sacrifices acquiesced in, and the com¬ 
pensations required by the French ministry. They 
proposed to cede and guaranty all Canada lo Fug- 
laud, and to ascertain the boundaries of that pro¬ 
vince and Louisiana in such a manner ns to preclude 
all possibility of any future dispute on the subject. 
They only stipulated that the free and public exer¬ 
cise ol the Roman Catholic religion should lie per¬ 
mitted there, and that such of the old French colonists 
as chose to retire, might have leave to take away, or 
dispose of their effects, and might be supplied by the 
English government with the means of conveyance 
on the most reasonable terms. In return for this, 
they required a confirmation of their former pri¬ 
vilege of fishing’ou the coast of Newfoundland, with 
the restitution of Cape Breton, as some harbour was 
necessary for carrying on that fishery to advantage ; 
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but excluding themselves from erecting' any kind of 
fortiBcation. They offered to exchange Minorca for 
Guadaloupe and Marigalante ; and that, with respect 
to the neutral islands in the West Indies, two of them, 
namely Dominica and St. Vincent, were to be held 
by the native inhabitants, the Caribbees, while 
France occupied St. Lucia, and England took pos¬ 
session of Tobago. Tn the East Indies they had no 
equivalent to offer for the recovery of the English 
acquisitions there; but they expatiated much on the 
disadvantages which must arise, to the companies of 
the two nations, from their entertaining views of con¬ 
quest, so contrary to the true spirit and real interests 
of these trading establishments ; and they coifcluded 
their remarks on this head, by proposing the treaty 
of 17 .to, between the Sieur Gudeheu and Governor 
Saunders, as a basis for the re-establishment of the 
peace in Asia. On the side of Africa, they required 
the settlement at Senegal, or the Isle of Goree, to 
be given up by England ; for which, together with 
the restoration of Belleisle, they consented to eva¬ 
cuate Gottingen, Hesse, and Hannu; but these 
evacuations were to be preceded by a cessation of 
hostilities between the two crowns, and a positive 
engagement that their armies in’ Germnuy should 
observe an exact neutrality, not affording the least 
assistance, nor giving the least offence to the allies 
of either party. 

So far the advances of the French ministry had a 
very plausible appearance : but they strictly adhered, 
in their memorial, to two points, which had been 
already the cause of much dispute with the nego- 
ciators at both courts. The one Was an absolute 
refusal on the part of France to give up Wesel and 
Gueldres, which she had conquered from the King 
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of Prussia, in the name of the Empress-Queen, whose 
consent to a separate peace between France and 
England had been only obtained under two condi¬ 
tions, first, that the Empress should keep possession 
of the countries belonging to the King of Prussia, 
and, secondly, that England should not afford him 
any succour. The other article was a demand, very 
strongly urged, for having all the captures restored 
which had been made by England previous to the 
declaration of war. The arguments for and against 
this claim may be summed up in a few words. It was 
said, on the one hand, that the practice of declaring 
war had been established by the law of nations, to 
make Subjects acquainted with the quarrels of their 
sovereigns, and to give them a fair warning to take 
care of their persons and effects; that without such 
notice, all trade and intercourse between different 
stutes would beoome extremely hazardous, and every 
individual must be in fear and danger the moment he 
passed tile confines of his country ; that, in the late 
instance, the merchants of France, reposing them¬ 
selves on the faith of treaties, and ignorant of the 
facts or circumstances which led to a rupture between 
the two kingdoms, had been plundered, without the 
least regard to equity or honour; and that even sup¬ 
posing any improper encroachments to have been 
made on the hack of the English colonies in America, 
the aggression ought first to be complained of, and a 
reparation of the injury peremptorily insisted upon, 
as nothing but an absolute denial of redress, and a 
public appeal to the sword, could justify the com¬ 
mencement of hostilities. To this it was replied, 
that when a nation is insidiously robbed of her right, 
she has a naLural claim to instant retaliation; that a 
faithless assassin is not entitled by any law to the 
VOJ,. II. G 
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formalities of a challenge; and that the alarming ■< 
steps taken by the French in America to gain ground 
on the English colonies, and the preparations making 
at home to send out vast bodies of troops to support 
and extend such encroachments, amidst the most 
solemn assurances of amicable intention, neither 
deserved a return of candour, nor allowed time for a 
scrupulous regard to the usual punctilios. 

On whatever side the scale of reason and justice 
may be thought to incline in this controversy, the 
British minister seemed inflexible in his refusal to 
restore the disputed captures, while he was no less 
-absolute in demanding the evacuation of Wesel and 
Gueldrcs. He was also averse to the proposed ground 
of pacification in the East Indies, as well as to the 
giving up of the island of Cape Breton in America, 
and of Senegal or Goree on Lhe coast of Africa; nor 
would he agree to a neutrality in regard to Germany, 
lie treated such an intimation with disdain, as an 
insult to the honour of his country. But, besides these 
contentious points, a new circumstance occurred, 
against which Mr. Pitt’s opposition was directed with 
still more inflexible resolution. 

At the time ot presenting the above memorial to 
the court ol Loudon, Mr. Bussy delivered a private 
paper, signifying the desire of his most Christian 
Majesty, that, in order to establish the peace upon 
solid foundations, not to be shaken by the contested 
interests of a third power, the King of Spaiu might 
be invited to guaranty the treaty between the two 
crowns ; and further proposing, with the consent and 
communication of his Catholic Majesty, that three 
nubjertsuf dispute which subsisted between England 
and Spain, and which might produce a new war in 
Europe ami America, should be Gnully settled iu this 
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negociation; namely, the restoration of some ships 
taken in the course of the present war under Spanish 
colours ; the liberty claimed by the Spanish nation to 
fish on the banks of Newfoundland ; and the demo¬ 
lition of certain settlements made, contrary to treaty, 
by the English logwood-cntters in the bay of Hon¬ 
duras. Mr. Pitt expressed his surprise and indigna¬ 
tion at an humbled enemy’s undertaking to settle 
differences between declared friends; he called upon 
the Spanish ambassador to disavow the step which 
had been said to be taken with the knowledge of his 
court; he returned, as wholly inadmissible, the offen¬ 
sive paper, declaring that it would be looked upon as 
an affront to the dignity of his master, and incompa¬ 
tible w ith the sincerity of the negociation on the part 
of France, to make any farther mention of such a 
circumstance ; and he prepared, without delay, a very 
animated reply to the other proposals of the French 
ministry. In this answer, bearing date the 29th of 
July, all the before-recited objections were urged with 
great warmth. 

The views of the different parties began now gra¬ 
dually to unfold themselves; but the impetuosity of 
Mr. Pitt’s character gnvc the French ministry a con¬ 
siderable advantage over him. They seemed totally 
unaffected by his imperious tone ; they digested every 
mortification in silence; they made an apology for 
having proposed a discussion of the points in dispute 
with Spain; and, in reply to the English secretary's 
last dictates, as w'ell as in the private instructions sent 
with it to Mr. Bussy, in the beginning oP August, 
they appeared willing to make farther sacrifices for 
the re-establishment of peace. Whether they really 
hoped to accomplish that object, or not, by these new 
concessions, their conduct was politic. At least, it 
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ensured the success of their intrigues at the court of 
Madrid, where the haughty language of the British 
minister could not faiUto give disgust, while the in¬ 
creasing humiliations of the French monarchy excited 
alarm. The famous family compact was the 
consequence. By this treaty, which was signed on 
the 15 th of August, the several branches of the house 
of Bourbon were intwined in the closest union ; and 
France derived, from her misfortunes and disgrace, an 
advantage which she could not have expected from 
the most successful issue of the war. Spain now en¬ 
gaged to assist her with as much zeal and vigour as if 
the two kingdoms had been incorporated, and to 
admit her subjects to all the privileges of natives. 
The two Sicilies and the duchy of Parma were united 
in the same bonds of mutual guarantee of dominions 
and community of interests. It was stipulated, that 
a war declared against either power sliajl be regarded 
as personal by the other; and when they happen to 
be both engaged in war against the same enemy, they 
will wage it jointly with their whole forces, and 
concert together all their political as well as military 
plans of operation : they will not listen to, nor make 
any proposals of peace, to their common enemies, but 
by mutual consent; being resolved, in peace and war, 
each mutually to consider llic interests of the allied 
prown as its own, to compensate their respective losses 
and advantages, and to act us if the two monarchies 
formed only one and the same power. 

Strong motives of policy, chiefly arising from the 
danger to which Spain would have been at that mo¬ 
ment exposed by an immediate rupture with England, 
made the contracting parties use every endeavour, for 
some time, to keep their late alliance a profound 
secret. The negociotion between the courts of London 
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and. Versailles was therefore still curried on with 
seeming sincerity; but the eagerness of the latter 
to terminate the war must have been greatly abated 
by an assurance of support from a power untouched 
in its resources of men, money, and stores. It may 
also be fairly presunied, that Mr, Pitt’s aversion to n 
peace was not lessened, but greatly increased, by his 
well-founded suspicions of the private correspondence 
between France and Spain. He did not wish, how¬ 
ever, to put an end to the treaty, till he could furnish 
himself w'ith sufficient proofs of the engagements 
which the two branches of the house of Bourbon had 
entered into against Great Britain, as he thought 
such proofs would be the best justification of his own 
conduct. 

The final resolutions of the British cabinet were 
transmitted to Versailles in the latter end of August, 
and the reply of the French ministry was delivered to 
Mr. Pitt on the ltith of September. From these 
papers it appears, that the most interesting objects of 
concern were settled, or in a fair way of adjustment, 
and that mere points of honour were made the pretext 
for keeping Europe involved in the calamities of war. 
The cession of Canada was agreed to in the most 
extensive form ; and though some difficulty remained 
concerning the bounds of Louisiana, it was too trifling 
to obstruct the progress or conclusion of the treaty. 
The African contest seemed to have been attended 
with still less difficulty. The French consented to 
give up both Senegal and Goree, provided Anamaboo 
and A era were guarantied to them ; and they very 
plausibly urged their compliance in this respect as a 
demonstration of their readiness to embrace every 
temperament tending to reconcile the two nations. 
The momentous question of tiie fishery was likewise 
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jealousy and debate hud also arisen; and there was 
no reason to apprehend that other powers would be 
tempted to engage in the quarrel, and to throw off 
the veil,of neutrality, under which they had hitherto 
concealed their secret attachments. Thus all the 
seeming advunces towards peace operated like oil 
poured upon the fire of contention, which, instead of 
extinguishing it, served to spread the flame wider, 
and to make it burn with greater rapidity. 


CHAPTER II. 

After so long continued a view of operations in 
the field, and of intrigues in the cabinet, it will be 
some relief to the mind to contemplate a few events 
of a mure tranquil and domestic nnture, which hap- 
pened'dUring the same period. For almost twelve 
months few changes were made in any of the great 
offices of state. Lord Henley, afterwards created 
Earl of Northington, who had distinguished himself 
at the bar by his talents and integrity, and had for 
some time acted as keeper of the great seal, was 
continued in the same important trust, -but with the 
higher title of lord chancellor. The Earl of Holder- 
nesse, secretary of stute for the northern department, 
having retired from public business, was succeeded 
by the Earl of Bute. The Eurl of Hallifnx was 
removed from the Board of Trade to be lord lieute¬ 
nant of Ireland ; and some other removnls or promo¬ 
tions from one department of administration to another 
took place, but not a single dismission, except that of 
Mr. Legge, in whose room I.ord Barrington was 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer. 
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But his Majesty’s couduct in another affair df very 
great moment afforded still juster cause of general 
satisfaction. This was his choice of a consort, whose 
endearments might sweeten the cares of royalty, and 
whose virtues should make his private happiness 
coincide with the' happiness of his people. The first 
circumstance that directed his attention to the Princess 
Charlotte, of Mecklenburg istrelitz, was a letter, 
forcibly depicting the horrors of war, which her 
Serene Highness had writte n to the King of Prussia, 
on his entering her cousin’s territories, and which Unit 
monarch had sent over to George the Second, as a 
miracle of good sense and patriotism in so young a 
princess. The King privately employed some persons, 
lu whom he could confide, to ascertain the report of 
her amiable qualifications; and having received the 
fullest satisfaction on that head, he resolved to make a 
formal demand of lier in marriage. Oil the Kth of 
July, he lUfide the following declaration uf his senti¬ 
ments at a very full meeting of the members of the 
I'rwy Council :— 

" Having nothing so much at heart as to procure 
Hi e welfare and happiness of my people, and to render 
the same stable and permanent to posterity, I have, 
ever since my accession to the throne, turned my 
thoughts towards the choice of a princess for my 
consort; and I now, with great satisfaction, acquaint 
you, that after the fullest information, mid mature 
deliberation, 1 am come to a resolution to demand in 
marriage the Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz,—a princess distinguished by every ominent 
virtue and amiable endowment, whose illustrious line 
has constantly shewn the firmest zeal for the Pro¬ 
testant religion, mid a particular attachment to mv 
family. 

VOL. 1. 
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“ I- have judged proper to communicate to you 
these my intentions, in order that you may be fully 
apprised of a matter so highly important to me, and 
to my kingdoms, and which, I persuade myself, will 
be most acceptable to all my loving subjects.” 

This declaration was so agreeable to the council, 
that they unanimously requested it might be made 
public. Proper steps were then taken for the accom- 
pHshment of his Majesty’s wishes. The Earl of 
Harcourt was fixed upon to go out as ambassador 
plenipotentiary, to make the demand of her Serene 
Highness; the Duchesses of Ancaster and Hamilton, 
and the Countess of Effingham, were appointed ladies 
of the bed-chamber, to take care of her person ; and 
the Carolina yacht, being now 'named the Charlotte, 
was got in readiness to convey her to England, under 
convoy of a squadron commanded by Lord Anson. 
The fleet put to sea on the 8th of August; and on 
the 14th, Lord Harcourt, and the other lords and 
ladies sent on this embassy, arrived at Strelitz. When 
the ceremony of demanding her Highness in marriage 
to the King of Great Britain, and also of signing the 
contract, was performed, the Princess set out with 
her suite on the 17th of August, and arrived at Stade 
on the 22d. The following day she embarked at 
Cuxhaven, on board the yacht, and, after a tedious 
voyage of ten days, landed at Harwich, from whence 
she wns conducted by an escort of cavalry to London, 
and at St. James’s wns received bv the Duke of York, 
who conducted her into the palace, where she dined 
with his Majesty, the Princess-dowager, and the rest 
of the royul family. At nine o'clock in the evening 
the nuptial ceremony was performed by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, in the royal chapel, which had 
been magnificently decorated for the purpose. Besidea 
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the royal family, all the great officers of state, the 
foreign ministers, and a considerable number of the 
nobility, were present at the service, the conclusion of 
which was announced to the people by the discharge 
of, the artillery in the Park, and at the Tower. The 
cities of London and Westminster were illuminated 
in honour of the auspicious event. The levee next 
day, to compliment their Majesties, was the most 
numerous and brilliant that had ever been seen in this 
country ; addresses of felicitation poured in from all 
parts of the British dominions; and the whole king¬ 
dom, as well as the court, exhibited, for some time, 
nothing but scenes of splendour and festivity. 

Soon after the royal wedding, another ceremony 
took place, which afforded yet greater room for the 
display of loyalty and magnificence. A proclamation 
bad been issued in July, appointing the 2'2d of Sep¬ 
tember for the King’s coronation; and a similar 
notice was no>v published in the Gazette, declaring it 
to be his Majesty’s intention that the Queen should be 
crowued at the same time. A commission had also 
passed the great seal, constituting a court to decide 
the pretensions of such people as laid claim to different 
offices and privileges upon that occasion. These 
were not mere matters of ceremony, as the tenures 
ol sundry manors, and the enjoyment of certain rights 
and inheritances, depended on the performance of 
particular services at the coronation. Westminster- 
hall was prepared for the banquet, by removing the 
courts of judicature, and erecting galleries for the 
accommodation of spectators. On the appointed 
day, their Majesties took their seats at the upper end 
of the hall, when the four swords and spears were 
presented according to form, and laid upon the table 
before the King. The bible and the regalia were 
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next brought from the Abbey by the dean and pre¬ 
bendaries j and, after being laid before their Majesties, 
Were delivered, by the King’s command, to the lords 
entitled to be the bearers of them. The procession 
was a most grand and diversified spectacle, and such 
a concourse of spectators had never before been 
assembled on any similar occasion. 

'The kings and queens of Great Britain being 
always entertained at Guildhall in the year of the 
coronation, extraordinary preparations were made for 
the reception of their Majesties, who, with a great 
number of the nobility, honoured the banquet, in the 
midst of the warmest expressions of loyalty and 
attachment. 

The bright effusions of national joy, to which the 
King’s marriage and coronation had given such a 
scope, were now, for a little time, checked and 
obscured by sotne rising clouds in the political hemis¬ 
phere, of the progress and effects of which it will be 
necessary to give a particular account. Mr. Pitt’s 
views in the course of the treaty with France, and his 
indignant rejection of thr memorial concerning Spain, 
have been already noticed. It was farther observed, 
that he then called upon the Spanish ambassador to 
disavow that irregular procedure. 11 is excellency at 
first explained himself verbally oy the subject, and 
was soon alter authorized by his court lo ih liver to 
the English secretary a written answer, stating, that 
the King of France, alter acknowledging his sense of 
the reiterated offers which his Catholic Majesty had 
mnde both to him and England, in order to facilitate 
a reconciliation, proposed to the King of Spain the 
guarantee of the treaty of peace, as a measure which 
might be equally convenient to France and England ; 
and at tbe same time assured him of his sincere 
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intentions with respect to the sacrifice he proposed to 
make, iii order to restore tranquillity to Europe, by 
a solid and honourtible peace. That the King- of 
i'pain, perceiving in the disposition of the Kin g of 
{’ranee, a desire for a permanent peace, acquainted 
bis most Christian Majesty, that he wished the King 
of Great Britain had not made a difficulty of settling 
the guarantee connected With the consideration of the 
grievances between Spain and England, as he had 
all the reason in the world to believe that his Britannic 
Majesty had the same good intentions to terminate 
them amicably, according to reason and justice. 
That by proposing the guarantee of Spain, they 
expressed their sincere desire of seeing the interests 
of Spain settled at the same time, which might one 
day rekindle the flames of a new war, which at present 
they wished to extinguish, and that the King of Spain 
flattered himself, that his Britannic Majesty, animated 
by the same sentiments of humanity for the public 
tranquillity, would continue in the same intentions to 
terminate the disputes subsisting between England 
and a power which had given such repeated proofs of 
friendship, at the same time that it was proposed to 
restore peace to all Europe. 

This explanation did not produce the desired 
effort : it nppenred to Mr. Pitt, that Spain, as a kind 
■>l party, had been made acquainted with every step 
laken in the negotiation between France and Eng¬ 
land ; that her judgment was appealed lo on every 
point, and her authority called in aid to force the 
acceptance of the terms offered by the former; in a 
a word, that there was a perfect union of affections, 
interests, and councils between the courts of Versailles 
nod Madrid. His firm conviction of this has been 
urged as an apology for tlie indifference with which 
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he afterwards treated all the seeming condescension 
of the French ministry. In the mean time; orders 
had been sent to the Earl of 'Bristol, the British 
ambassador at Madrid, to remonstrate with energy 
and firmness on the unexampled and offensive irre¬ 
gularity of the late proceedings, and to demand an 
eclaircissement of the actual measures and designs of 
that court; to adhere to the negative put upon the 
Spanish pretensions to fish upon the banks of New¬ 
foundland: to rest on the justice of the English 
tribunals the claim concerning the restitution of prizes 
made against the flag of Spain, or supposed to have 
been taken in violation of ihe territory of that king¬ 
dom ; to continue the former professions of the court 
of London, indicating a desire of an amicable adjust¬ 
ment of the logwood dispute, and the willingness pf 
his Britannic Majesty to cause the settlements on 
the coast of Honduras to be evacuated, as soon as 
his Catholic Majesty should suggest another method 
by which British subjects could enjoy that traffic, to 
which they had a right by treaty, and which the 
court of Madrid had farther confirmed to them by 
repeated promises. Mr. Pitt’s letter, which conveyed 
these orders to the Earl of Bristol, concluded thus :— 
" Although in the course of this instruction to your 
excellency, I could not, with such an insolent memo¬ 
rial before me, but proceed on the supposition, that, 
insidious ns that court is, she could nut dare to com¬ 
mit in such a manner the name of his Catholic 
Majesty^ without being authorized thereto; I must 
not, however, conceal from your excellency, that it 
is thought possible here, that the court of France, 
though not wholly unauthorized, may, with her usual 
artifice in negotiation, have put much exaggeration 
into tilis matter; and iu case, upon entering into 
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remonstrances on this affair, you shall perceive a dis¬ 
position in Mr. Wall, (the Spanish secretary of state) 
to explain away ami disavow the authorization of 
Spain to this offensive transaction of France, and to 
come to categorical and satisfactory declarations 
relatively, to the final intentions of Spain, your excel¬ 
lency will, with readiness and your usual address, 
adapt yourself to so desirable a circumstance, and 
will open to the court of Madrid as handsome a 
retreat as may be, in case you perceive, from the 
Spanish minister, that they sincerely wish to find one, 
and to remove, by an effectual satisfaction, the 
unfavourable impressions which this memorial of the 
court of France has justly and unavoidably made on 
the mind of his Majesty.” 

lly the Earl of Bristol’s reply to Mr. Pitt, it appears 
that the Spanish minister applauded the magnanimity 
of the King of Great Britain in declaring, that he 
would never add facilities towards accommodating 
differences with another sovereign, in consideration 
of any intimation from a power at war, or the threat- 
enings of an enemy. Mr. Wall farther affirmed, 
that the assent given by his court to the King of 
Fi ance’s offer of endeavouring to adjust the disputes 
between England and Spain was totally void of any 
design to retard the peace, and absolutely free from 
the least intention of giving offence to his Britannic 
Majesty. The Catholic kin£, he said, did not think 
England would look upon the French ministers as a 
tribunal to which the court of London would make 
an appeal, nor did he mean it as such, when the 
statement of grievances was conveyed through that 
channel. His excellency assured the Earl of Bristol, 
that the Catholic king, both before and then, esteemed 
as well as valued the frequent professions of friend- 
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ahip made by the British courf, and of its desire to 
settle all differences amicably; and asked, whether 
it was possible to be imagined in England, that the 
Catholic king was seeking to provoke Grtfat Britain 
in her most flourishing and exalted condition, occa¬ 
sioned by the greatest series of prosperities that any 
single nation Imd ever met with ? But he refused to 
give up any of the three points in dispute, and owned 
that the most perfect harmony subsisted between the 
courts of France and Spain; that, in consequence of 
that harmony, the most Christian king had offered to 
assist his Catholic Majesty, in case the discussions 
between Great Britain and Spain should terminate 
in a rupture, and that this offer was considered in a 
friendly light. * 

On receiving these dispatches, Mr. Pitt was of 
opinion, that the intentions of Spain were by no 
means equivocal, and that her uuly motive for delay¬ 
ing a more open avowal of her hostile designs was hi 
order to strike Lire blow at her own time, and with 
the greater effect. lie accordingly declared in 
council, that wo ought to consider the evasions of 
that court as a refusal of satisfaction, and that refusal 
as n declaration of war ; Unit we ought, from pru¬ 
rience ns well as spirit, to secure lo ourselves the first 
blow ; that no new armament would lie necessary ; that, 
if any wur could provide its own resources, it must 
be a war with Spain? that her flotu, or American 
plate-fleet, on which she had great dependence, was 
not yet arrived ; ami that the taking ot' it would at 
once strengthen our hands, and disable lier’s. Such 
u spirited measure, he added, w ould be n lesson to 
his Catholic Majesty, and to all Europe, how dan¬ 
gerous it was to presume to dictate in tile affairs of 
Great Britain. After the fullest .discussion of the 
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subject at three different meetings of the cabinet 
ministers, Mr. Pitt was wholly unable to bring 
over any of them to his way of thinking, except 
Lord Temple, his brother-in-law. The proposal was 
looked upon by all the other members as precipitate— 
as equally repugnant to the dictates of sound policy, 
and to the laws of honour and justice. They owned 
that Spain had concurred in a very extraordinary 
step; yet it was not impossible but some farther 
remonstrances might persuade that court to recul a 
proposition, into which it had been, perhaps, unwa¬ 
rily seduced by the artifices of France. They also 
admitted, that we ought not to be frightened from 
asserting our reasonable demands by the menaces of 
any power: that to shun war upon a just occasion 
was cowardice, but to provoke or court it madness; 
uni that to hasten a rupture with Spain, in particular, 
if it could be by any means avoided, was giving a 
wanton blow to the commercial interest of both coun¬ 
tries. Before we draw the sword, they said, let the 
world be convinced of the perfidiuus designs of those 
whom we attack; let us not endeavour to surpass 
them in treachery ; and let not the lion debase himself 
to act the part of a fox. As to the seizure of the 
llota, they uddcd, the thing itself may he imprac¬ 
ticable ; perhaps that fleet is now safe in harbour, 
t hey concluded with observing, that if Spain, blind 
to her true interests, and misled by French counsels, 
should enter more decisively into the views of that 
hostile court, it will then be the true time to declare 
war, when all the neighbouring and impartial powers 
ure convinced that we act w ith as much temper as 
resolution. Mr. Pitt declared, that this was the 
moment fnr humbling the whole house of Bourbon ; 
that if so glorious an opportunity were let slip, it 
vu>„ I. 1 
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might fiever be recoveted; and, if he could not pre- 
Vail in the present instance, he was resolved this 
should be the last time of his sittibg in that council. 
" I was called to the administratibn of public affairs,” 
said he, “ by the voice of the people : to them I have 
always considered myself as accountable fbr my con¬ 
duct ; and therefore cannot remain ill a situation 
which makes me responsible for measures I am no 
longer allowed to guide.” To this declaration Lord 
Granville, the president of the council, very coolly 
replied The gentleman, I find, is determined tb 
leave us, and I canhot say I am sorry for it, as he 
Would otherwise certainly have compelled us tb leave 
him; for, if he is determined to assume solely the 
rlgM'bf advising his Majesty, and directing the 
Operations of the War, to what purpose are we here 
assembled ? He may possibly have convinced him¬ 
self of his infallibility : still it remains, that we should 
be equally convinced, before we can resign our under¬ 
standings to his direction, or join with him in the 
measure he proposes.” 

In conformity to the resolution then taken by Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Temple, they both resigned their 
employments. When Mr. Pitt carried the seals to 
the King, his Majesty received them with ease and 
firmness: he expressed his regret for the loss of so 
able a servant; but he did not solicit him to resume 
his office: he candidly declared, that he was not only 
satisfied with the opinion of the majority of his coun¬ 
cil, but that he would have found himself under the 
greatest difficulty how to hajye acted, had that council 
concurred as fully in supporting the measure proposed 
by Mr. Pitt as they had done in rejecting it. In 
order, at the same time, to shew his high opinion of 
Mr. Pitt’s merit, his Majesty made him a most graciou# 
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offer of any rewards in the power of the Crown tq 
bestow. Mr. Pitt was sensibly touched with the 
■candour, the dignity, and condescension of this pro¬ 
ceeding- “I confess, Sir,” said he, “ I had but too 
much reason .to expect your Majesty’s displeasure. 

I did not come prepared for this exceeding goodness. 
Pardon me, Sir,—it overpowers—it oppresses me.” 
He declined the distinction of nobility for himself, 
but accepted of other marks of royal favour, which, 
with the appointment of Jiis successor, were thus 
mentioned in the London Gazette. 

“ St. James’s, October 9, The Right Hon. Wil¬ 
liam Pitt having resigned the seals into the King’s 
hands, his Majesty was this day pleased to appoint 
the Earl of Egremont to be one of his Majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state. And, in consideration 
of the great and important services of the said Mr. 
Pitt, his Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
direct, that a warrant be prepared for granting to 
■the lady Hester Pitt, his wife, a barony of Great 
Britain, by the name, style, and title of Baroness of 
Chatham, to herself, and of Baron of Chatham to 
her heirs male; and also to confer upon William 
Pitt, Esq. an annuity of 3000/. sterling, during his 
own life, and that of lady Hester Pitt, and their son, 
John Pitt, Esq.” Lord Temple’s resignation was 
also noticed in the same Gazette; but his successor 
in office was not named till the 2oth of November' 
following, when the Duke of Bedford, the late Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland,, was appointed keeper of the 
privy-seal. 

It cannot be a matter of surprise, that the resigna¬ 
tion of so popular a minister as Mr. Pitt, should 
have spread an alarm, and excited the most violent 
conflict between the admirers and censurers of his 
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Gonduct. The splendour of his abilities, and 
the general success of his measures, afforded the 
former ample subjects of encomium; while the 
latter found sufficient room for censure in the incon¬ 
sistency of his opinions respecting the war on the 
continent, and his frequent misapplication of the 
national strength. In consequence of Mr. Pitt’s 
removal from the situation he held in the govern¬ 
ment, several noblemen of the first rank retired from 
office in disgust, and most individuals who were 
supposed to be attached to the late ministry, were 
deprived of their places, to give room to natives of 
North Britain, to whom, through the influence of the 
Earl of Bute, an evident partiality was shewn j in 
consequence of which the town was deluged with an 
inundation of pamphlets, wherein the liberty of the 
press was perverted to the purposes of contending 
factions, and very little regard was paid by either 
party to decency or truth. But history must not be 
made the record of extravagant panegyrics, or of 
malicious invectives, Its duty is simply to state 
facts, to place them in the strongest light, and to 
enable the reader to draw just inferences. 

Though the majority of the council had opposed 
the late secretary’s proposal for an immediate attack 
upon Spain, they were far from being satisfied with 
the answers of that court, or with its professions of 
Sumicable intention towards Great Britain. The 
French'agents at foreign courts had also been very 
busy in circulating reports of the family compact 
between the different branches of the house of Bour¬ 
bon, in expectation, no doubt, of frightening the new 
ministry of George the Third, after Mr. Pitt’s seces¬ 
sion, into a treaty of peace on their own terms. 
But they were unacquainted with the characters of 
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the. men whom they hoped to intimidate. The Earl 
of Egremont, who had succeeded to the office of 
secretary for the southern department, sensible of the 
necessity of behaving with spirit in the dispute with 
Spain, or of utterly forfeiting the confidence.of the 
people, wrote to the British ambassador at Madrid, 
desiring him to make use of the most pressing instances 
to obtain an explicit account of that secret, though 
so much vaunted, convention between France and 
Spain, as absolutely necessary before any farther 
negociation could be entered into on the former points 
of dispute. His instructions to the Earl of Bristol 
afford a strong proof of the steady resolution of the 
British cabinet at that juncture. “ In order,” says 
he, “ to prevent any perverse impressions, which Mr. 
Pitt’s retiring from public business might occasion, it 
is proper that I should assure your excellency, that the 
measures of government will suffer no relaxation on 
that account. On the contrary, I may venture to pro¬ 
mise, that the idea suggested by some malevolent 
person at home, and perhaps industriously propagated 
abroad, of the whole spirit of the war subsiding with 
him, instead of discouraging, will only tend to animate 
the present ministry to a more vigorous exertion of 
their powers, to avoid every possible imputation of 
indecision or indolence which ignorant prejudice 
might suggest: and the example of the spirit of the 
late measures will be a spur to his Majesty’s servants 
to persevere, and to stretch every nerve of this coun¬ 
try, towards forcing the enemy to come into a safe, 
honourable, and, above all, a lasting peace.” Such 
was the language of the British ministry on this 
trying occasion, and such were the principles to 
which they afterwards firmly adhered. While the 
effect of their remonstrances at the court of Madrid 
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was still uncertain, they prepared for a rupture, iu 
case it could not be honourably avoided, with the 
Utmost vigour. A squadron of men of war, having 
. under convoy a number of transports with four batta- 
lions from Belleisle, sailed from England, the latter 
end of October, and was to be joined in the West 
Indies by such an accession of naval and military 
force as would render the whole armament tbe most 
formidable ever seen in that part of the world. The 
immediate object of this expedition was the conquestof 
Martinico, and of the remaining French islands; after 
which, a part of the armament was to co-operate 
frith another fleet from England in au attack on tire 
Havanna, as soon as the refusal of proper satisfaction 
should render hostilities justifiable. A tjiird enter¬ 
prise, to be directed against the Ptyjippine islands, 
\yas also resolved upon, in conformity to a plan of 
operations presented by Colonel Draper. 

The new Parliament met on the 3d of November ; 
and as his Majesty had not suffered his ministers to 
exert the influence of the crown, or to employ the 
treasures of the nation, in biassing’ electors, the 
House of Commons migfyt then be called the free 
and fair representative of the people. The first 
business was the choice of a Speaker, which having 
unanimously fallen on Sir John Cust, the member 
for Granthana, he was presented to his Majesty on 
the Gth, when the King delivered a speech from the 
throne, in which, among other topics, he assured the 
House of bis regret at the unsuccessful termination 
of the late negociation for peace, and added, “ that 
the steady exertion of our most vigorous efforts, in 
every part where the enemy may still be attacked 
with advantage, is the only means that can be pro¬ 
ductive of sucli a peace, as may with reason be 
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expected from our successes. It is therefore my 
fixed resolution, with yonr concurrence and support, 
to carry on the war in the most effectual manner for 
the interest and advantage of my kingdoms; and to 
maintain, to the utmost of my power, the good faith 
and honour of my crown, by adhering firmly to the 
engagements entered into with my allies. In this 
I will persevere, until my enemies, moved by their 
own losses and distresses, and touched with the 
miseries of so many nations, shall yield to the equi¬ 
table conditions of an honourable peace.” The speech 
proceeded to express his Majesty’s sorrow at the 
necessity of large supplies, and called the attention 
of the House of Commons to a provision for the 
Queen, in case she should survive her royal consort. 

This speech met with the most cordial returns of 
loyalty and affection from Parliament. Addresses 
were unanimously agreed to by the Lords and Com¬ 
mons, giving his Majesty the strongest assurances of 
their concurrence and support. They were very 
warm in their congratulations on his nuptials with 
a Princess, worthy to be the partner of his throne. 
They professed themselves fully persuaded, that those 
beneficent dispositions which induced his Majesty to 
consent to the appointment of a congress for a general 
pacification, and to enter into a negociation with 
France for a particular peace, could not have failed 
of the desired effect, if the enemy had shewn the 
same good intentions. They acknowledged his 
Majesty’s vigilance and firmness in not suffering the 
hopes of peace to suspend or relax the exertion of 
his arms; and promised the most effectual support in 
prosecuting the war to that desirable end, an honour¬ 
able peace. The Commons further resolved to send 
a message to the Queen to congratulate her also on 
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her nuptials ; and to assure her of the most dutiful 
and zealous attachment of that House. Thirteen of 
the members waited upon her Majesty on the 17th of 
November, with this message, for which she returned 
her thanks ; and on the ll)th the Commons resolved, 
that in case the Queen should survive his Majesty, 
she should enjoy a provision of 100,000/. per annum 
during her life, together with the palace of Somerset 
House, and the lodge and lands at Richmond J*ark. 
The bill received the royal assent on the 2d of Decem¬ 
ber, when the Queen, who was present, and placed in 
a chair of state at the King’s right hand, rose up, and 
made her obeisance. 

Much discontent having been excited by the abuse 
of the compelling clause in the act, passed during 
the last session, for the relief of insolvent debtors, a 
motion for its repeal was the first legislative measure 
which engaged the attention of the new Parliament. 
The supporters of this motion represented the clause 
as an encouragement to idleness and profligacy; as 
having involved numberless industrious families in 
ruin ] and as having inflicted a deadly blow on public 
and private credit. They, at the same time, lamented 
the necessity of precluding many honest and unfor¬ 
tunate men from the fair benefit of the act in future, 
because such numbers of villains had already availed 
themselves of it, and might still continue to do so, for 
the most fraudful purposes. A few members were of 
opinion, that although the privilege had been undoubt¬ 
edly perverted, it might still, under proper restrictions, 
be made a salutary regulation, equally agreeable to 
t he dictates of humanity and of general policy. They 
admitted, that the security of credit, the sheet anchor 
of a trading nation, ought not, from the impulses of 
mistaken lenity, to be exposed to any alarming shocks; 
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but they thought that the rigours of strict justice, ahd 
of the laws respecting imprisonment for debt, might 
be mitigated not only without injury, but with the 
greatest advantage to industry and cpmmerce. The 
majority, however, being of different sentiments, or, 
perhaps, influenced by the violent outcry raised against 
the clause in the city of London and other mercan¬ 
tile towns, a bill for its repeal was brought in, and 

Within a month after the first estimates had beerf 
laid before the House of Commons, they adjusted the 
whole business of supplies, and of ways and means^ 
for the service of the ensuing year. They voted 
70,000 seamen : they agreed to maintain the land- 
forces, to the number of 67,676 effective men, over 
and above the militia of England, the two regiments 
of fencibles in North Britain, the provincial troops 
in America, and 67,167 German auxiliaries to support 
the war in Westphalia. In proportioning the supply, 
they likewise made good the foreign subsidies, as well 
as the deficiencies in the grants of the last session.- 
Besides the standing resources of the land-tax and 
malt-tax, and the other impositions already laid for 
raising the interest of the public debt, a loan of 
12,000,000?. was found necessary, which, of course, 
rendered some new taxes unavoidable. These werey 
a farther tax upon windows, and additional duties on 
spirituous liquors, the produce of both to be carried 
to, and made part of the sinking fund, on which the 
annuities for paying the interest of the loan were 
charged. The various sums voted by the Commons, 
from the 21st of November till the 22d of December, 
amounted to very near 16,000,000?.; to which were 
added, a few months after, above 2,000,000?. more, 
for the defence of Portugal and other purposes, 
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its disunion. “ Besides,” continued they, France 
is thus enabled to support her armies in a great degree 
by pillaging those whom, in every respect, it is her 
interest to weaken. The scene of action too being 
at so convenient a distance, she can easily furnish her 
troops with provisions and recruits, so that a great 
part of the money she spends returns into her bosom. 
Is she repulsed P that repulse brings her army nearer 
home, where she procures supplies with still greater 
facility, and exhausts still less the natural wealth of 
her people. Are her forces driven quite back into 
their own country ? even then the same advantages 
on her side are increased ; and very obvious circum¬ 
stances render it impossible for the allied army to push 
their success on the German frontiers of France to 
any decisive consequence. But to the English every 
thing is unfavourable in such a war. The transport 
service alone is attended with a prodigious expense : 
the other immense sums in specie which are sent to 
Germany are still more irrecoverably lost; for it may 
be asserted with great truth, that of the 5,000,000f. 
annually swallowed up in that remote gulf, not a 
shilling returns to the country where it was raised. 
Should the fate of battle turn against the British 
arms, they would be obliged to retreat, until, cut off 
from all communication with the sea, and from the 
possibility of receiving supplies or reinforcements, 
they must at length capitulate. Were they, on the 
other hand, to prove victorious, their success would 
only carry them farther from their resources, and every 
step of their progress must make the conveyance of 
stores, artillery, and the other infinite incumbrances 
of a large army, more difficult, and in the end altoge¬ 
ther impracticable. This is not speculation: the 
pvents which followed the battle of Crevelt have 
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proved it. Prince Ferdinand, after gaining that 
action, was obliged, rather from the difficulty of 
subsisting, than through any fear of the enemy, to 
repass the Rhine, and to carry back into the heart of 
Westphalia, the war with which he .had threatened 
France. Thus victory itself, upon the present plan, 
cannot work out our salvation : it serves only to accu¬ 
mulate our difficulties and distresses.” 

In addition to these arguments, they anticipated a 
reply which they knew would be made by their adver¬ 
saries, namely, that the war in Germany had proved 
a most fortunate diversion in favour of the English, 
by drawing off the forces and revenues, as well as the 
attention of France from her navy, from the defence 
of her colonies, and from any formidable enterprises 
against Great Britain. All this they positively con¬ 
tradicted. “ Let us,” said they, “ fairly examine the 
real state of the French; and we shall soon be con¬ 
vinced, that it is not the German war which has 
diverted them from the protection of their foreign 
settlements, or from any other attempts by which 
they could annoy this country. Their military esta¬ 
blishment does not fall short of 300,000 men: Ger¬ 
many employs only 120,000: they have no other 
enemy to oppose on the continent of Europe: con¬ 
sequently 180,000 men remain inactive ; and half 
that number would be sufficient either for distant 
expeditions to America, and the West Indies, or for 
spreading alarm on the coast of England. But the 
fact is, they neither have ships to transport those 
troops, nor a fleet to protect them in their passage. 
How then can the war in Germany be called a diver¬ 
sion of their forces, when it is evident they do not 
want men, but the means of safe conveyance to any 
other theatre of aclion ? Nor can that war be deemed 
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a diversion of their revenues, as it was impossible for 
them to employ their treasure so effectually elsewhere, 
They had a just sense of the value of their colonies ; 
and they would certainly have exerted their principal 
resources, both of men and money, in the defence of 
such important possessions, had they not found the 
task altogether impracticable. A formidable fleet 
and a great number of transports were absolutely 
necessary for that purpose j and where or how were 
the French to,procure them ? Their own ships were 
detained in English ports ; their sailors in English 
prisons: their fishery was destroyed ; their navigation 
at an end; and all their principal harbours, both in 
Europe and America, were blocked up by the squa¬ 
drons of Great Britain. Suppose they had purchased 
ships from any of the maritime states, would not the 
attempt to assemble a navy be defeated by our cruisers 
and our fleets of observation P But, even admitting 
they could so far elude the vigilance of our squadrons, 
their ships must rot in the harbour for want of seamen. 
Jn the beginning of the war, while there was any 
possibility of supporting their marine, they attended 
to this object with the most assiduous care ; and while 
they saw any likelihood of invading England with 
success, they had not the least idea of marching into 
Germany. The electorate of Hanover was so far 
from being thought in danger, that a body of troops 
was brought over thence to defend this country. But 
afterwards, when France perceived that we were 
guarded against insult, that her own navy "was 
destroyed, and her colonies exposed, she then be<- 
thought herself of Germany ; and it was she, in 
reality, that diverted or transferred the war to the 
only place where she was capable of acting, and 
where she knew Great Britain must be exhausted, 
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even by a succession of victories. The German war 
was not, on the part of England, a war of diversion, 
but a war of defence, in favour of a barren electorate, 
which, if put up to sale, would not fetch half the 
money that is yearly expended in its behalf; for the 
protection of a country, whose inhabitants are ren¬ 
dered miserable by the assistance they receive; and 
for the support of an ally, from whom no mutual 
service can be expected. If a third part of the 
money thus squandered away on the continent bad 
been employed in giving additional vigour to the 
naval armaments of Great Britain, France, by this 
time, would not have one settlement left in the West 
Indies, all the profits of her external commerce must 
have ceased ; and she must have been absolutely 
obliged to accept such terms of peace as England 
should think proper to prescribe.” 

After having thus commented upon the infatuation 
of Great Britain in renouncing the advantages of her 
naval superiority, and in leaving her enemies the 
choice of a field where defeat could do them little 
harm, and where she herself must be exhausted, even 
by a succession of her own victories, the opposition 
made some very severe remarks on the particular 
engagements we had entered into with some of the 
continental powers. “ We had,” as they asserted, 
“ officiously meddled with the internal broils of the 
empire, and taken a part in disputes which would 
have been much better adjusted without our inter¬ 
ference. We had not only sent off from more useful 
service the flower of our armies, to defend the terri¬ 
tories of some petty German princes, but we con¬ 
tracted enormous debts to pay those princes for 
assisting us in guarding their rights, and in fighting 
their battles. Was such an absurdity in politics,” 
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they asked, “ ever before heard of P Is England to 
be the knight-errant of Europe, and to neglect her 
own immediate concerns and her solid interest in the 
purs'uit of foreign phantoms? Are we to waste all 
our resources upon Hanoverians, Hessians, Bruns- 
wickers;—allies, who, if they merit that name, serve- 
only to protract the feeble efforts of a system, in which 
nothing could so effectually contribute to our safety 
as an early and total defeat ? But even these con¬ 
nexions,” they said, “ though burthensome and un¬ 
availing, did not half so much expose the ignorance 
of our negociators, as the treaty made with the King 
of Prussia, to whom we annually paid a sum exceeding 
the whole amount of the subsidies granted in Queen 
Anne’s war to all her German allies put together; 
and who was so far from being able to afford any 
relief to our armies, that he was scarcely in a condition, 
to support himself: so that this alliance is less exous- 
able than the former, as it is a heavy charge, compen¬ 
sated not only with no real, but with no apparent, or 
shewy advantages. Indeed, he is an ally the last in 
the world we ought to have chosen, on account of his 
long intimacy with our worst enemies, the mean and 
the hostile sentiments he has always entertained 
towards us, the injuries he has done us, and the gene¬ 
ral lightness of his faith with regard to his former 
friends. We look upon him, it is true, as the pro¬ 
tector of the Protestant religion : but how lightly he 
thinks of all religion, his writings testify ; and what 
mischiefs hehas done the Protestant cause in particular, 
this war will be a lasting memorial. He invaded and 
cruelly oppressed Saxony, a Protestnnt country, where 
he found the people secured from any molestation on 
account of their religious opinions. Even among the ' 
Roman Catholics, persecution had lost much of its 
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edge, when lie revived its memory ; and, by forcing 
the Popish powers into a strict union, brought more 
calamities upon the divided Protestants than they had 
ever experienced during the utmost rancour of a holy 
war. 

Such was the substance of the speeches against the 
whole system of continental measures; and it must 
be owned, that many of the arguments seemed to carry 
with them no small degree of conviction. Those, 
however, who embraced the opposite side of the ques¬ 
tion, made a very ingenious defence. They ridiculed 
the idea of going back half a century, to the reign of 
King William or Queen Anne, to examine the prin¬ 
ciples of a continental war, or to compare the policy 
and resources of the two contending nations. “ The 
present time,” said they, “ is the only just criterion 
by which we can judge ; and here we have manifestly 
the advantage. The success which our arms, alone 
and unassisted, have had in this contest with France, 
is a sufficient proof that we are an overmatch for all 
her power. What then should deter us from conti¬ 
nuing the war P Is it because she once maintained a 
long struggle against the grand confederacy ? This is 
precisely the circumstance that now turns the balance 
in our favour, and dictates the prosecution of measures 
which have been so fatal to her. The efforts she 
made at that juncture exhausted her strength to such 
a degree, that she has not recovered since. The last 
war contributed to her decay; ami the present has 
nearly completed her ruin. This, therefore, is the 
moment to press her on every side, and to check for 
ever that ambitious spirit, which has been long and 
so vainly aiming at universal empire.” 

In answer to what had been urged against the folly 
of waging war on the continent, they ascribed to this 
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very scheme the happy issue of all our other opera¬ 
tions. The attention of our rival Avas thereby dis¬ 
tracted between the different enterprizes at sea and 
land : eagerly grasping at two grand objects, she had 
missed both; and the only fruits of her mighty exer¬ 
tions were the ruin of her trade, the destruction of 
her marine, the loss of her colonies, and the impending 
terrors of national bankruptcy. “ Was it not,” they 
added, “ by involving France in the’ German war, 
that we diverted her from the vigorous defence of her 
distant possessions, and that we have become masters 
of some of the most considerable of them? Was it 
not in consequence of her embarking so heartily in 
that war, that she afforded us an opportunity of giving 
such a bloAv to her naval power as she may never, 
perhaps, be able to recover ? And has she made any 
progress in Germany to counterbalance her disappoint¬ 
ments elsewhere ? Far from it. At this instant she 
is less advanced than she was the first year she entered 
that country, after having spent immense sums of 
money, and lost, by the sword, by disease, and deser¬ 
tion, at least 100,000 of her people.” They admitted 
that the burden of this war, in concert with the allies, 
lay chiefly upon Great Britain ; but, if the advantage 
was in any degree equivalent, the money was employ¬ 
ed to good purpose. “ Our successes,” they affirmed, 
“ are proportioned to our disbursements, and the 
increase of our Avealth keeps pace with that of our 
expenditure. No period of our history affords such 
a series of the most important conquests. In the 
East and the West our fleets and armies have been 
alike victorious. Our old trade has been secured, 
and new sources of commercial ppulence have been 
opened. Even on the continent, where our enemies 
have made the most desperate push, have they not 
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been frequently defeated ? Has not Hanover been 
recovered and protected P Has not the Ring- of 
Prussia been preserved, so long at least, from the 
rage of his enemies ? And have not the liberties of 
Germany, in general, been hitherto secured ? Had 
we lain by, and tamely beheld that vast empire in 
part possessed, and the rest compelled to receive 
laws from France, the war there would soon have 
been brought to an end; and France, strengthened 
by victory, conquest, and alliance, would have the 
whole force, and the-whole revenue of her monarchy 
to act against us alone.” 

They argued farther, “ that common faith obliged 
us to an adherence to our engagements both with 
Hanover and Prussia; and that the pleaded incapacity 
to assist them, arising from the greatness of the charge, 
could not excuse us ; because the incapacity was not 
real: and if the expense were inconvenient, we ought 
to have looked to that when we contracted our 
engagements.” They said, “ it was not true, that 
we received no advantage from our alliance with the 
King Of Prussia; for if it be once admitted that we 
entered with any reason into the German war, (which 
they supposed to be no longer disputable,) then the 
King of Prussia has been materially serviceable to us; 
because it was his victory at Rosbach, and the rein¬ 
forcement from his troops, which enabled us to do all 
that has been since achieved. In like manner, if the 
support of the Protestant religion be any part of our 
care, that religion must suffer eminently by the ruin 
of the King of Prussia; for though the writings 
attributed to his Prussian Majesty be such as, if really 
his, reflect, on account of their impiety, great dis¬ 
grace on his character as a man; yet, as a King, in 
his public and political capacity, he is the natural 
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protector of the Protestant relig ion in Germany ; anil 
it will always be his interest to defend it.” 

Whatever might have been the sentiments of the 
new ministry respecting the original policy of the 
German war, they saw very well that it could not 
now be honourably or consistently relinquished. The 
faith of Parliament was also pledged to assist the 
allies; and the best judges were of opinion, that 
vigorous efforts for one campaign more would termi¬ 
nate the contest, and bring the French to reasonable 
terms. The opposition therefore to continental mea¬ 
sures, however well supported by argument, was 
overruled by numbers, and expired in the warmth 
of debate. Yet it was not wholly unproductive of 
good effects. It .shewed government, very clearly, 
what was the sense of the nation on the subject; and 
it prevented the renewal of the annual convention 
with the King of Prussia, though assurances were at 
the same time given him of pecuniary aid as before. 

The supplies of the year and some other business 
of immediate utility being settled, the King went to 
the House of Peers on the 23d of December, and 
gave his assent to such bills as were ready; after 
which the Parliament adjourned to the 19th of Jan¬ 
uary. During that recess the public attention was 
roused to an incident of national importance. Before 
the Earl of Egremont’s dispatches concerning the. 
family compact could reach Madrid, the English 
ambassador there had himself received intelligence 
of the treaty, and of the hopes which the French 
made no secret of deriving from it. He therefore 
thought it his duty to desire some satisfaction on that 
head from Mr. Wall, the Spanish secretary of state. 
But though he expressed his uneasiness in consequence 
of such rumours with equal force and delicacy, Mr. 
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Wall, evading a direct reply to the main point of 
inquiry, entered into a long and bitter complaint, not 
only of the treatment which Spain had received from 
the British court, but of the haughtiness of its late 
proceedings with France. “ He told me,” says the 
Earl of Bristol in his letter of the 2d of November, 
“ we were intoxicated with all our successes, and a 
continued series of victories had elated us so far, as 
to induce us to contemn the reasonable concessions 
France had consented to make; but that it was evi¬ 
dent, by this refusal, all w r e aimed at was, first to ruin 
the French power, in order more easily to crush 
Spain, to drive all the subjects of the Christian King 
not only from their island colonies in the new world, 
but also to destroy their several forts and settlements 
upon the continent of North America, to haVe an 
easier task in seizing on all the Spanish dominions in 
those parts, thereby to satisfy the utmost of our ambi¬ 
tion, and to gratify our unbounded thirst of conquest.” 
Mr. Wall added, with uncommon warmth, “that he 
would himself be the man to advise the King of Spain, 
since his dominions were to be overwhelmed, at least 
to have them seized with arms in his subjects’ hands, 
and not to continue the passive victim he had hitherto 
appeared to be in the eyes of the world.” 

Such a sudden change of sentiments and discourse 
could not but astonish and perplex the Earl of Bristol. 
He was naturally led into various conjectures, to account 
for this incoherency of behaviour. At first, he ima¬ 
gined that the late arrival at Cadiz of two ships with 
extremely rich cargoes, containing the remainder of 
the wealth that was expected from Spanish America, 
had raised the lang-uaice of the court of Madrid, added 
to the progress, which, it was reported, the French 
army was making in the King of England’s electoral 
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dominions, and the success attending' the Austrian 
operations in Silesia. He ascribed the former soothing 1 
declarations of the Spanish ministers to the conscious¬ 
ness of their naval inferiority ; and he supposed that 
those fears were now removed, or greatly abated, by 
the safe arrival of the above ships, and by the con¬ 
tinual flatteries of the French, who, whilst they 
inflamed the jealousy of Spain at the British conquests, 
and solicited a junction of forces to put a stop to them, 
never ceased assuring the Spaniards, that even the 
signing of an alliance between the two great branches 
of the house of Bourbon would intimidate England, 
not only upon account of its being exhausted by the 
present long and expensive war, but by its having 
felt the fatal consequences of an interruption of the 
Spanish trade, during the last war. But, though all 
these circumstances very probably co-operated in pro¬ 
ducing so great a revolution in the Spanish councils, 
yet the Earl of Bristol was afterwards convinced, that 
its immediate cause was the intelligence then received- 
at Madrid, of Mr. Pitt’s violent proposal in the cabi¬ 
net, before he went out of office. On this point, his 
excellency, in a subsequent letter to the Earl of 
Egremont, dated Madrid, December the 7th, says, 
“What had occasioned the great fermentation during 
that period at this court, the effects of which I felt 
from General Wall’s animated discourse at the Escu- 
rial, was the notice having, about that time, reached 
the Catholic King, that the change which had hap¬ 
pened in the English administration was relative to 
measures proposed to be taken against this country. 
Hence arose that sudden wrath and passion, which, 
for a short time, affected the whole Spanish court y 
as it was thought most extraordinary here, that the 
declaring war against the Catholic King should ever 
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have been moved in his Majesty’s councils, since the 
Spaniards have always looked upon themselves as the 
agg rieved party; and, of course, never could imagine 
that the English would be the first to begin a war 
with them.” But, whatever impression Mr. Pitt’s 
proposal may have made on the minds of the Spa¬ 
niards, the fullest praise was due to the Earl of Bris¬ 
tol’s conduct in this delicate conjuncture. Though 
totally unprepared for a conference that differed so 
widely from all former conversations on the same 
subject, he replied with coolness to the invectives, 
and with firmness to the menaces, of the Spanish 
minister. After refuting in the best manner what 
Mr. Wall had urged, he returned to his first demand, 
an explanation concerning the treaty. As often as a 
direct answer was evaded, the same question was 
again put; and at length the only reply that could 
with difficulty be extorted, was, “ That his Catholic 
Majesty had judged it expedient to renew his family 
compacts with the most Christian Ring.” Then Mr. 
Wall, as if he had gone beyond what he intended, 
suddenly broke off the discourse, and no farther 
satisfaction could be obtained. 

On the receipt of these advices from the Earl of 
Bristol, the ministry did not hesitate a moment 
respecting the line they w'ere to pursue. They saw 
evidently that there was little reason to hope for any 
good effects from farther patience and forbearance; 
that the continuance of their former moderation might 
he attributed to timidity; and that the language of 
Spain would no longer permit any doubt of her hos¬ 
tile intentions. Not a moment was therefore lost in 
sending back orders to the English ambassador, 
directing him to renew his former instances relative 
to the treaty with France, and to demand a clear and 
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categorical declaration from the court of Madrid, 
whether they intended to depart in any manner from 
their professed neutrality, and to join in hostilities 
against Great Britain. These points he was to urge 
with energy, but without the mixture of any thing 
which might irritate ; and he was farther authorized 
to signify, that a peremptory refusal to communicate 
the treaty, or to disavow an intention to take part 
with the declared and inveterate enemies of Great 
Britain, could not be looked upon by the King of 
England in any light, but as an aggression on 
the part of Spain, and as an absolute declaration of 
war. The Earl of Bristol acted in strict conformity 
with such decisive, yet temperate instructions. 
gradually unfolded the purport and extent of them in 
two conferences with Mr. Wall, on the 6th and the 
8th of December ; and, in two days after, he received 
the following letter from that minister : 

- “ My Lord, 

“ Your excellency having expressed to me, the day 
before yesterday, and being even pleased to put in 
writing, that you had orders’to ask a positive and 
categorical answer to the question, if Spain thought 
of joining herself with France against England ? 
declaring at the same time, that you should look upon 
the refusal as a declaration of war ; and that you 
would, in consequence, leave this court. The spirit 
of haughtiness and of discord, which dictated this 
inconsiderate step, and which, for the misfortune of 
mankind, still reigns so much in the British govern¬ 
ment, is what made, in the same instant, the decla¬ 
ration of war, and attacked the King’s dignity. 
Your excellency may think of retiring when, and in 
what manner, it is convenient to you; which is the 
only answer that, without detaining you, his Majesty 
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has ordered me to give you. The indisposition your 
excellency saw me in, scarce permitted me to go to 
receive the King’s commands. 

“ May your excellency carry away with you aH the 
happiness which corresponds to your personal quali¬ 
ties, and the constant remembrance of the sincere 
affection with which I am, praying God for the long 
preservation of your life, 

“ Most excellent Lord, 

* “I kiss your excellency’s hands, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ Don Ricardo Wald 
Buen Retirp, 1 Oth Dec. 1761." 

Nothing could be more frivolous than the pretence 
for taking umbrage at the Earl of Bristol’s statement 
of the instructions transmitted to him by his court. 
Had he failed in point of punctilio, or had lie made 
an abrupt demand, unauthorised by the law of 
nations, the court of Madrid might have resented 
his personal behaviour, and complained of it by their 
ambassador at London. But still the affront would 
have been deemed, by all the reasonable part of man¬ 
kind, too trifling a cause for involving nations in the 
misery and horrors of war. Yet even this plea was 
wanting. The Earl did not insist upon a categorical 
answer until every milder method had been tried 
without success. He then sustained, with becoming 
spirit, the dignity of his country j and quitted Madrid, 
sincerely lamenting the failure of his endeavours to 
preserve an union between the two crowns, and 
expressing in his last" dispatches from that city this 
patriotic wish, which he had the pleasure to see fully 
accomplished: “ May Great Britain, in the course of 
the ensuing war, prove, that the combined forces of 
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Spain and-France are not sufficient to eclipse her 
glory, or to cope with her strength !” 

The Earl of Bristol left Madrid the 17th of De¬ 
cember; and, on the 25th of the same month, the 
Spanish ambassador in London received letters of 
recal from his court. The note, which he delivered 
on that occasion to the secretary of state, was some¬ 
what in the nature of a Manifesto, charging the war 
on the pride and unmeasurable ambition of the late 
secretary, and on the little respect shewn, to his 
Catholic Majesty, both during that minister’s con¬ 
tinuance in office, and since his resignation. Lord 
Egremont’s memorial in reply, dated the 31st of 
December, has been much admired for its'moderation, 
perspicuity, and force. He did not stoop to personal 
invectives, but endeavoured to prove, by an exact 
and faithful detail of what hud passed between the 
two courts, that Spain alone was to be blamed for 
all the misfortunes inseparable from a rupture. 

1762.] The British ministry discovered no precipi¬ 
tation or alarm at Spain’s having finally thrown oft' the 
mask, but took the most effectual measures to resist 
her efforts, and to uphold the character of the nation." 
A clear account of the endeavours which had been 
used to accommodate the disputes with Spain in an 
amicable manner, and of the circumstances which now 
rendered a rupture unavoidable, was given at full 
length in his Majesty’s declaration of the 2d of 
January: war against that country was formally 
proclaimed on the 4th; and, on the 19th, being the 
day to which Parliament had adjourned, the Ring 
communicated the steps which he had been obliged tor 
take since the recess, in a speech to both Houses. 
“ My own conduct,” he said, “ since my accession 
to the throne, as well as that of the late. King, my 
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royal grandfather, towards Spain, has been so full 
of goodwill and friendship, so averse to the laying 
held of several just grounds of complaint, which 
might have been alleged, and so attentive to the 
advantages of the Cathoiic King and his family, that 
it was matter of the greatest surprise to me to find 
that engagements had, in this conjuncture, been 
entered into between that court and France, and 
a treaty made to unite all the branches of the house 
of Bourbon in the most ambitious and dangerous 
designs against the commerce and independency of 
the rest of Europe, and particularly of my king¬ 
doms;” 

The Commons were unanimous in their approba¬ 
tion of his Majesty’s conduct respecting Spain, and 
in their assurances of steady and vigorous support. 
The Lords agreed to an address expressive of the 
same sentiments; but this subject gave rise to a 
debate on the most effectual means of carrying on 
the war, in which they discovered great difference 
of opinion. From a protest, which was then entered 
on the journals, it appears, that on Friday the 5th 
of February, when the Lords, according to order, 
proceeded to take the speech into consideration, a 
motion waS made for declaring it to be the opinion 
of the house, “ that the war then carried on in Ger¬ 
many was necessarily attended with a great and 
enormous expense, and that, notwithstanding all the 
efforts that could possibly be made, there seemed no 
probability the army there, in the pay of Great Bri¬ 
tain, so much inferior to that of France, could he put 
into such a situation as to effectuate any good purpose 
whatsoever; and that the bringing the British troops 
home from Germany would enable his Majesty more 
effectually to carry on with vigour the Wfir against 

M2 
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the united forces of France and Spain, give strength 
and security to Great Britain and Ireland, support 
the public credit, and, by easing the nation of a load 
of expense, be the likeliest means, under the blessing 
Of God, to procure a safe and honourable peace j” 
which motion was strongly objected to, and the pre¬ 
vious question carried by a majority of 105 against 
sixteen. Seven, however, of the latter, including the 
Duke of Bedford, one of the principal members of admi¬ 
nistration, signed a protest, expressive of their dissent 
from such proceedings, because,” among other rea¬ 
sons} “ a continents! war carried on in Germany 
without allies, and at the sole expense of Great Bri¬ 
tain, whilst this nation is involved in a war with the 
two most considerable maritime powers of Europe, 
cannot be esteemed a system of true policy; as France, 
let the success against her arms be ever so great, is 
not vulnerable from that quarter; and Spain, on 
account of her distance, would, doubtless, not be inti¬ 
midated by the success of the British arms in Ger¬ 
many. The expedience of the present continental 
war cannot be justified, either on the principles of 
its being a war of the diversion of the forces of France 
from the invading his Majesty’s dominions, or the 
succouring their own colonies, both of which they afe 
incapacitated from doing, by the ruin of their naval 
force: neither can it be alleged as a measure calcu¬ 
lated to support the Ring of Prussia, who is not at 
war with France, nor in danger, though the British 
troops should be withdrawn, of being crushed by that 
pbwer, whose interest will undoubtedly restrain her 
from taking a step, which could only tend to the 
aggrandizement of the house of Austria, the ancient 
and natural rival of the. house of Bourbon.” 

T|iis protest, which contained a Summary of the 
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most forcible arguments that had been urged against 
the prosecution of the German war, was highly and 
almost universally applauded by the people; and 
though it produced no immediate change in the 
measures of government, it strengthened the impres¬ 
sion made by the former debate of the Commons on 
the same subject; nnd it shewed very evidently, that, 
if the ensuing campaign should not put an end to the 
continental struggle, any farther supplies for its con¬ 
tinuance would be obtained with extreme diffi¬ 
culty. 

The other transactions in this session of Parlia¬ 
ment make so little shew, when compared with the 
occurrences of the same period on the theatre of war, 
as to admit of only a few concise remarks. The 
operation of the act for laying a farther duty on beer 
and ale being now felt in its fullest extent, the streets 
of London and Westminster were filled with tumult. 
The populace vowed revenge against the brewers for 
exacting a higher price than utfual from the publicans, 
and threatened to pull down the houses of any of the 
latter who should continue to charge an additional 
halfpenny for every quart of porter. The intimidated 
parties, under the terror of such menaces, petitioned 
the House of Commons for protection and relief; 
and a bill was passed in favour of their request. Tt 
implied, that no brewer or retailer of strong beer 6r 
ale. should be molested for raising the price of malt* 
liquorsin proportion to the tax on these necessaries; and 
that, on the other hand, they should ndt be permitted to 
mix it on any pretence whatsoever, after its being 
gauged by an officer of the excise. This interpo¬ 
sition of the legislature not only restrained the mob 
from committing any acts of outrage, but tended 
greatly to abate their clamour by quieting tkCir sus¬ 
picions with respect to fraud on the brewer’s part, or 
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the least adulteration of their favourite beverage.. A 
great deal of confusion was also prevented by some 
wise and wholesome amendments of the militia laws. 
They were very properly reduced into one act, where 
all the regulations were placed in due order, and stated 
with clearness and precision. Ai> exact line was drawn 
between those who we're liable to serve, and such as 
were exempted from any compulsion. The former 
were to be chosen by ballot, as before; or otherwise 
the parish officers, with the consent of the inhabitants, 
were authorized to provide volunteers, by a rate on 
the parish, in proportion to that for the relief of their 
poor. Thus every man was obliged to pay his quota ; 
and all parishes had it in their power to keep their 
useful hands at home, and to employ the idle and dis¬ 
solute in the service of their country. 

As a check upon the cruelties which were strongly- 
suspected to be exercised by the nurses of parish 
children, a law was enacted for keeping an annual 
register of those infants in every parish, under the 
age of four, a time of life in which they were more 
particularly exposed to the barbarity of their nurses. 

It would be a sort of ingratitude for public services 
not to take notice of the encouragement given, in the 
same session, to various projects of the most beneficial 
tendency. One was the extension of the Duke of 
Bridgewater’s navigable canals. A bill readily passed 
through both Houses for enabling his Grace to carry 
On his admirable plan from Longford bridge to the 
river Mersey, which Was to open a communication 
with Liverpool. The branches of this inland navi¬ 
gation have since been extended to all the manufac¬ 
turing towns of the adjoining counties; and the Duke 
lived to complete an undertaking of greater magnitude 
and of more national utility than had ever before been 
attempted by any individual. Another scheme, which 
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had for its object the better supplying of London and 
Westminster with fresh fish by land carriage from 
different parts of the kingdom, received the sanction 
of Parliament. 

Rewards for the discovery of the longitude had 
long been y the object of an express law ; but it was 
now deemed necessary to render that act more effec¬ 
tual, by extending the benefit of it to persons who 
should make any satisfactory progress towards sd 
desirable an end, though their experiments might fall 
short of its full accomplishment. In consequence of 
this new bill, a board of longitude was held at the 
Admiralty, to consider the merit of some late attempts 
which had been made to supply that grand desidera¬ 
tum in the art of navigation. Mr. Harrison, a clock- 
maker of London, had contrived a curious time-piece, 
which, under the direction of his son, was tried in a 
voyage to. the West Indies, and found to succeed 
infinitely beyond any thing hitherto invented for the 
same purpose. He and his son were immediately 
rewarded with a grant of 1500/.; and, the year after, 
he obtained from Parliament 5000/. more, for disco¬ 
vering the principles on which bis instrument was 
constructed. Mr. Irwin, a native of Ireland, had 
also contrived a marine chair, by means of which the 
immersions and emersions of Jupiter’s satellites might 
be accurately observed in the roughest weather at 
sea, and the longitude, of Course, ascertained. After 
some satisfactory trials of this machine, 500/. were 
bestowed on the inventor as the reGompence of his 
ingenuity. 

Besides the other supplies voted'for the service of 
the year, the House of Commons granted 1,000,000/. 
fv>r the purposes specified in a message, which was 
laid before the House on the 1 i th of May, and stated 
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that “ his Majesty, taking into his most serious con¬ 
sideration the imminent danger with which the king¬ 
dom of Portugal, an ancient and natural ally of his 
crown, is threatened by the powers now in open war 
with his Majesty, and of what importance the pre¬ 
servation of that kingdom is to the commercial inte¬ 
rests of this country, is desirous that this House will 
enable him to defray any extraordinary expenses of 
the war.” The message was taken into consideration 
on the 13th. In the debate, Mr. Pitt and one of 
his friends betrayed great eagerness to connect the 
/ propriety of assisting Portugal with the necessity of 
continuing the war in Germany; though the former 
was enforced by every consideration of honour, inte¬ 
rest, and policy, while the best arguments in favour 
of the latter appeared to be very disputable. 

On the 2d of June his Majesty put an end to the 
session with a speech, in which he expressed the 
highest approbation of the zeal, unanimity, and dis¬ 
patch manifested in the course of their proceedings. 
He said that his own sentiments respecting war and 
, peace continued invariably the same. He noticed 
the situation of foreign affairs, lamented th® heavy 
burdens which the exigencies of the public service 
still made it necessary to impose, and said, “ I have the 
fullest persuasion that you will continue to diffuse in 
your several counties that spirit of con coy d which you 
have yourselves so steadily exerted in Parliament: 
and you may be assured that I will, on my part, return 
your zeal and affection for my person and government, 
by a constant,attention to whatever may contribute to 
the ease of my subjects; and that it is my ardent wish 
to found the glories of my reign on the union of my 
people, and on the welfare and prosperity of these my 
kingdoms!” , 
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CHAPTER III. 

The hopeless situation of the King of Prussia a if 
the close of the last campaign has been already 
described. The loss of Colberg, on one side, and o( 
Schweidnitz, on the other, left his dominions almost 
without a barrier; and his army was too much reduced 
to face any of the invaders in the open field. No 
resource of policy, no effort of skill or heroism, could 
any longer be tried with the least probability of suc¬ 
cess. At this alarming crisis, the, storm just ready 
to burst upon his head was happily dissipated, by one' 
of those unexpected events which give a sudden turn 
to the fortune of nations, after all the means of human 
foresight and exertion have failed. His most dan¬ 
gerous and inveterate enemy, Elizabeth, Empress of 
Russia, died on the 2d of January, and was succeeded 
by her nephew, the Duke of Holstein, a prince of Very 
different sentiments. As none, however, but thode 
who were most intimately acquainted with his cha¬ 
racter and disposition,’ could predetermine whether 
he would abandon or pursue the system of his prede¬ 
cessor, the eyes of all Europe were anxiously turned 
towards St. Petersburg, in order to observe the direc¬ 
tion of his early councils. 

The new Gzar, who ascended the throne by the 
name of Peter the Third, though a prince of weak 
intellect, began his reign with Some very laudable and 
popular regulations. The first use he made of his 
absolute power was to set the Russian nobility and 
gentry free, and to put them on a footing with those 
of the same rank in the other more moderate govern¬ 
ments of Europe. He abolished the private chancery, 
a kind of state-inquisition: he recalled many unhappy 

VOL. I, If 
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exiles from Siberia; and, extending his benign views 
to his subjects of all conditions, he lessened the taxes 
upon certain necessaries of life, to the great relief of 
the poor. His foreign politics, in which Europe was 
principally concerned, seemed to be governed by the 
same mild spirit. He ordered a memorial to be deli¬ 
vered, on the 23d of February, to the ministers of 
his allies, in which he declared, That, in order to 
procure the re-establishment of peace, as he preferred 
to every other consideration the first law which God 
prescribed to sovereigns, the preservation of the people 
intrusted to them, he was ready to sacrifice all the 
conquests made by the arms of Russia during the war, 
in hopes that the allied courts would, on their part, 
equally prefer the restoration of peace and tranquillity 
to the advantages which they might expect from the 
war, but which they could obtain only by a conti¬ 
nuance of the effusion of human blood. 

This declaration, however, was not made merely 
from motives of humanity. Besides an extravagant 
and childish admiration of the King of Prussia, Peter 
was ambitious of recovering from Denmark the duchy 
of Sleswick, to which he had some claims as the 
Duke of Holstein. His predilection for his native 
country rendered this object more valuable in his 
eyes than all the conquests of his predecessor; but 
he knew that he could not prosecute the attainment 
of it with sufficient vigour or likelihood of success, 
while the war with Prussia subsisted. He therefore 
ordered a cessation of arms, the 16th of March, on 
receiving an unsatisfactory answer to his memorial from 
the courts of Vienna and Versailles; and, in about six 
weeks after, he entered into an alliance with his favou¬ 
rite monarch, without paying the least regard to the 
interests of bis former confederates. He even joined 
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part of his forces to those of his new ally, in order to 
drive the Austrians out of Silesia, while he com¬ 
manded another army to march towards Holstein. 
Sweden soon followed the example, or rather acted 
under the direction of Russia, in concluding a peace 
with the court of Berlin. ! 

The King of Prussia lost no time to profit by this 
great, and almost miraculous, revolution in his favour. 
The load which had so long oppressed him, and 
against which he had borne up with astonishing 
fortitude, being now much lightened, he was again 
enabled to exert the full powers of his genius against 
his remaining enemies. His first object was the 
Recovery of Sehweidnitz, the next the expulsion of the 
Austrians out of Silesia; and in the attainment of 
these important ends he was greatly assisted by the 
valour and military skill of his brother, Prince Henry, 
who gained a signal victory, on the 12th of May, 
over the Austrians and Imperialists, near Freyberg, 
in Saxony. By this blow the Prince became so fqlly 
master of that electorate, that the Austrians found it 
necessary to withdraw a considerable body of troops 
from the war in Silesia, to prevent, if possible, his 
making irruptions into the heart of Bohemia. Marshal 
paun, however, with a large army, still occupied some 
eminences in the neighbourhood of Sehweidnitz, by 
which was enabled to protect that city. But the 
King of Prussia, being joined by the Russian troops 
in-tile latter end of June, undertook to dislodge the 
Austrian general from those advantageous posts, and 
finally succeeded. As a direct attack was found to 
be impracticable, the King had recourse to a variety 
of masterly movements, which made his adversary 
apprehensive for the safety of his principal magazine, 
sind even that his communication with Bohemia might 
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be eut off. The cautious Daun accordingly fell back 
to the frontiers of Silesia, and left Schweidnitz ex¬ 
posed. His Prussian Majesty immediately prepared 
for the siege, whilst different detachments of his 
troops, some on the side of Saxony, others on that of 
Silesia, penetrated deep into Bohemia, laid many parts 
of the country under contribution, and spread uni¬ 
versal alarm. 'A body of Russian irregulars also 
made an irruption into the same kingdom, and there 
retaliated on the Austrians those cruel ravages, which, 
at the instigation of the court of Vienna, the same 
barbarous enemy had formerly committed on the 
Prussian dominions. 

Whilst the indefatigable Frederick was thus con¬ 
ducting, with equal spirit and ability, that bold plan 
of operations which unexpected circumstances had 
enabled him to form, he was threatened with a sudden 
reverse of fortune, in consequence of another revolution 
in Russia. Peter the Third, in his rage for reform, 
made more new 'regulations in a few weeks than a 
prudent prince would have hazarded in a long reign. 
His first measures, as before observed, seemed well 
calculated to procure him the affections of his people; 
but being of a rash and irregular turn of mind, he in 
many instances shocked their prejudices, even while 
he consulted their interests. They could give him 
but little credit for his early professions of humanity, 
when they saw that, instead of any sincere and rational 
endeavours to put a stop to the calamities of war, he 
had brought in new subjects of dispute, and, by 
threatening Denmark, left not a single power in the 
north in a state of assured tranquillity. The prefer¬ 
ence he so manifestly gave to the chance of an incon¬ 
siderable conquest in Holstein over the solid and 
yaluable acquisitions made by his predecessor; his 
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boundless admiration of a prince with whom Russia 
had been so lately and so long in a state of the most 
violent hostility ; his little regard for his own dignity 
in soliciting a command in the Prussian service, and, 
upon receiving it, displaying all the marks of an 
immoderate and puerile satisfaction; hut, above all, 
the preparations he was making, in the immature 
state of his government, to quit his own empire, and 
to go into Germany, for the sake of an interview with 
that monarch, must have given the politicians of his 
country the most contemptible opinion of his under¬ 
standing. He disgusted the Russian Mobility by his 
flagrant partiality to foreigners: . he gave the like 
offence to all the national forces, by constantly pre¬ 
ferring his Holstein guards, and by the change he 
made in favour of the Prussian uniform, to the exclu¬ 
sion of that in which the Russians thought they had 
so often asserted the honour of their country. But 
what he did in matters of religion was still more 
impolitic. He had been educated a Lutheran; and 
though he conformed to the Greek church, in order 
to qualify himself for the succession, he never shewed 
much respect to that mode of worship, to the rites 
and doctrines of which his subjects had been always 
extremely attached. Some innovations which he 
made in regard to images excited an alarm that he 
was about to change the whole system; and these 
fears were increased by the suggestions of the clergy, 
whom he had imprudently provoked by an attempt to 
strip them of the greater part of their revenues, and 
an order, which, though of less moment, was hardly 
less offensive, “ that they should be no longer distin-r 
£uished by beards.” 

Whilst he was taking these steps to alienate the 
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minds of the people in general, and especially of 
those bodies wiiose attachment it was his great interest 
to secure, he had not the good fortune to lire in union 
with his own family. He had long slighted his 
consort, a woman qf a masculine understanding, by 
whose counsels he might have profited, and lived in a 
very public manner with the Countess of YVoronzoff, 
to whom he seemed so much devoted, that it was 
generally believed he had some thoughts of shutting 
the Empress up in a convent, and of raising his 
mistress to the throne. The dissatisfied part of the 
nobility, clergy, and chief officers of the army, en¬ 
couraged by this domestic dissension, assembled in 
the capital, during the Czar’s absence at the country 
palace of Oranjebaum, deposed him formally, and 
invested the Czarina with the imperial ensigns. She 
then appeared on horseback, in the uniform of the 
guards, and putting herself at the head of the mal¬ 
contents, inarched in quest of her husband, who was 
indulging himself in indolent amusements when the 
terrible news reached him. As soon as he recovered 
from the first shock, he attempted to escape to 
Holstein, but was seized and thrown into prison, 
after having been induced, by the vain hope of life, 
to sign a paper, in which he declared his conviction 
pf his inability to govern the empire, and his sense of 
the distress it must be involved in were he to continue 
at the head of affairs; declaring, before God, that 
jiis abdication was qot the effect of compulsion, but 
pf the sense he had of his Dwn unworthiness. This 
powardly sacrifice of his character did not preserve 
his life : he expired a few days after, on the 6th of 
July ; and his sudden death, which was said to be the 
fffect of an hemorrhoidal cholic, excited neither 
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surprise nor speculation, as dethroned princes have 
seldom been allowed to languish long in the glooms 
of a dungeon. 

Catherine the Second, who now assumed the reins 
of empire, pursued a line of conduct almost diame¬ 
trically opposite to that of her infatuated husband. 
Though a foreigner herself, she wisely dismissed all 
foreigners from her confidence and service : sha sent 
away the Holstein guards; and, in their stead, chose 
Russians, whose ancient uniform was revived witK 
new lustre, the Empress herself frequently appearing 
in it: she restored to the clergy their revenues and 
the privilege of wearing beards : she conferred all the 
great offices of state on native Russians; and entirely 
threw herself on the affections of that people to whom 
she owed her elevation. It was even supposed, that,- 
in compliance with their prejudices, she would disclaim 
and annul the treaty concluded between the late Czar 
and the King of Prussia, which was a very unpopular 
measure at Petersburg. But, fortunately for Fre¬ 
derick, the new Empress did not think her situation 
sufficiently secure to engage in foreign hostilities. 
It is also said, that upon searching, among her hus¬ 
band’s papers for the Prussian monarch’s correspond¬ 
ence, she found that his Majesty had disapproved of 
all Peter’s violent measures, and had counselled him 
to be tender of his consort, to desist from his preten¬ 
sions to Sleswick, and not to attempt any changes in 
the religion or the fundamental laws of his country. 
Letters of this kind must have tended very much to 
confirm her in her pacific disposition. She accord¬ 
ingly declared to the Prussian minister at her court, 
“ that she was resolved to observe inviolably, in all 
points, the perpetual peace concluded under the 
preceding reign; but that she had thought proper. 
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nevertheless? to order back to Russia? by the nearest 
roads,- all her troops in Silesia, Prussia, and Pome¬ 
rania.” And although this change from a strict 
alliance to a mere neutrality made no small difference 
in the 9tate of the King of Prussia’s affairs, yet it 
mast be regarded, all things considered, as an escape 
Scarcely less wonderful than the former, especially as 
all the important places which the Russians had with 
so much bloodshed acquired, were faithfully restored 
to that monarch. 

H is Prussian Majesty, instead of being discouraged 
by the order sent for the return of the Russians, only 
acted with the more vigour. He attacked Marshal 
Daun the day after its arrival, hut before the news 
had reached the Austrian camp, and drove him, by 
terror, no less than force of arms, from the heights of 
Buckersdorf, with considerable loss. He. next in¬ 
vested Schweidnitz in person, and obliged that much 
contested town, though defended by a garrison of 
0,000 men, to surrender, after a siege of two months, 
in spite of the utmost efforts of Laudohn and Daun 
to obstruct his operations. The moment he found 
himself master of this city, and eventually of all 
Silesia, he turned his eye towards Saxony. He rein¬ 
forced his brother’s army in that electorate, and took 
some other steps, which seemed to indicate a design 
upon Dresden. These preparations, and another 
Victory obtained by Prince Henry near Freyberg, far 
more decisive than the former, induced the court of 
Vienna to conclude a cessation of hostilities with his 
Prussian Majesty for Saxony and Silesia, fn Conse¬ 
quence of this impolitic and partial truce, which 
provided neither for the safety of the dominions of 
the house of Austria, nor of those members of the 
empire that were attached to its interests, one body 
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of the Prussian army broke into Bohemia, advanced 
nearly to the gates of Prague, and destroyed a valu¬ 
able magazine; while another fell upon the same 
country in a different quarteiyand laid the greater part 
of the town of Egra in ashes, by a shower of bombs 
and red-hot bullets. Some parties penetrated into the 
heart of Franconia, and even as far as Suabia. The 
money levied in these predatory expeditions is sup¬ 
posed to have amounted to 1,000,000/, sterling, 
2Q0,0Q0f. of which were paid by the industrious and 
free city of Nuremberg. Many of the princes and 
states found themselves obliged to sign a neutrality, 
in order to save their territories from farther ravages; 
and most others were disabled by the late defeat in 
Saxony, or exhausted by the subsequent incursions. 

The other part of the German war, which rested 
wholly on the support of Great Britain, was pushed 
with a degree of spirit and perseverance by no means' 
inferior to the exertions of Prussia. The forces under 
Prince Ferdinand being amply provided with neces¬ 
saries, and recruited to the number of 100,000 effec¬ 
tive men, were the first to take the field, and soon 
found an opportunity of striking a blow, the conse¬ 
quences of which were not recovered by the enemy 
during the remainder of the campaign. The French 
armies had also been augmented, so as still to preserve 
their former superiority of numbers; but their ge¬ 
nerals were changed. Marshal Broglio was recalled; 
and the command of the army on the Weser was 
given to the Prince of Soubise, assisted by Marshal 
d’Etrees; while the army on the Lower Rhine was. 
committed to the directiqn of the Prince of Gonde. 
The hereditary Prince was pqsted, with a strong 
detachment, in the bishopric of Munster, to check 
the progress of the latter; and Prince Ferdinand, in 
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person, with the main body of his forces, lay behind 
the Dymel, to make head against the former, and, if 
possible,- to strip them of their conquests in Hesse. 
Their numbers, and the strength of their position, 
seemed equally discouraging to such an attempt. 
Their infantry consisted of 100 battalions: that of 
the allies was-composed but of sixty. The ground on 
which the French were encamped, near the village of 
Graebenstein, on the frontiers of Hesse, had been 
very judiciously chosen, both for command of the 
country, and the difficulty of approaching them. 
Their centre occupied an advantageous eminence: 
their left wing was almost inaccessible, owing to 
several deep ravines j and their right was covered by 
the adjoining village, by several rivulets, and a large 
detachment, under one of their best officers, Mon¬ 
sieur Castries, In such a situation they imagined 
they had nothing to fear, particularly as a consider¬ 
able corps of the allied army, under General Luckner, 
was employed at some distance in watching the mo¬ 
tions of Prince Xavier of Saxony. Prince Ferdinand 
availed himself of their security. He sent proper 
instructions to Luckner, who, leaving a party of 
Hessian hussars behind him to amuse the Prince of 
Saxony, and marching full speed in the night with 
the rest, crossed the Weser, turned the right of the 
French army, and, undiscovered, placed himself upon 
their rear. General Sporken, had orders to advance 
in another direction, and to charge the same wing in 
flank. Prince Ferdinand was to fall upon the centre; 
while the honour and danger of attacking their left 
wing were consigned to the Marquis of Granby. 
The necessary preparations were made with so much 
judgment, celerity, and order, that the French had no 
intimation of the design before they found themselves 
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attacked with the utmost impetuosity in front, flank, 
and rear. The right wing, under Castries, retired 
in tolerable order; but the rest of the army must 
have been totally routed, if Monsieur Slainville, who 
commanded on the left, had not thrown himself, wjth. 
the flower of the French infantry, into a wood, which 
enabled him, for some time, to stop the career of the 
victors. His brave corps was a devoted sacrifice. 
All but two battalions were taken or cut to pieces. 
The other bodies, covered by this resolute manoeuvre, 
escaped to the other side of the Fulda, or took shelter 
•under the cannon of Cassel. About 3000 were made 
prisoners, and, among them, almost 200 officers. 
The loss of the allies was inconsiderable. The 
English, who were most engaged, had only a few men 
killed, and no officer of rank but Lieutenant-colonel 
Townshend, who fell in this action, which took place 
on the 24th of June. 

Whilst the French, under their late disaster, were 
unable to provide against sudden accidents, the Mar¬ 
quis of Granby and Lord Frederick Cavendish, at the 
head of a large body of British and Hanoverian, 
troops, appeared thirty miles behind them, with an 
intention to cut off" their communication with Frank¬ 
fort, whence they drew all their subsistence. In this 
emergency, Rochambeau collected some brigades at 
Homburg, to oppose the design of the English com¬ 
manders; but his party was dispersed, and almost all 
the important posts in the south of Hesse fell into the 
hands of the allies. To the north they were equally 
successful. They obliged Prince Xavier, with his 
Saxon troops, to abandon his advanced situation in 
Hanover, and to leave the French garrison at Got¬ 
tingen without support. The forces there, despairing 
of their ability to defend it, soon evacuated the place. 
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Some other advantages were gained near Munden, 
where 1100 of the enemy Were made prisoners, the 
intrenchments of their left wing were seized, and the 
works destroyed. Thus harassed on every side, they 
called the army of the Lower Rhine to their assist¬ 
ance. Being resolved not to hazard an engagement 
before its arrival, they quitted the heights of Mulsin- 
gen, though a post of the utmost strength and conse¬ 
quence, fell back behind the Fulda, and left Cassel 
uncovered; but, in their retreat, they threw into it a 
garrison of 10,000 men, to resist any nttempts that 
might be made by Prince Ferdinand. He began the 
aiege, however, without loss of time j nor did he 
relinquish that object, notwithstanding the defeat of 
the hereditary Prince by the Prince of Conde at 
Johanntsberg, in which the former lost above 3000 
men, and was himself dangerously wounded. After 
a variety of subsequent efforts, on the part of the 
united French armies, to relieve Cassel, they were at 
length forced to abandon it to its fate ; and the 
garrison surrendered on the 1st of November to the 
victorious arms of the allies, who closed, with this 
exploit, the career of their military operations. 

The events of this campaign in Germany, though 
distinguished for their brilliancy and magnitude, were 
not of so much real importance to Great Britain as 
those which took place at the same time in the south 
of Europe. One of the first schemes projected by 
the courts of Versailles and Madrid, after their 
avowed junction, was an attack upon the kingdom of 
Portugal, by means of which they hoped at least to 
involve England in a new land war, and to divert her 
strength and attention from distent conquests or naval 
enterprises. As the Portuguese had, in reality, given 
provocation to no one, war was totally unexpected, 
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fend they we?e, Consequently, Altogether unprepared 
to oppose an enemy. Their army had been suffered 
to moulder away, and the part of it that remained 
Was Without discipline, and without officers. Their 
fortresses on the frontiers were also none of them in 
a condition to sustain a regular siege. The marine 
was not on a more respectable footing: six ot seven 
ships of the line, and a few frigates, composed all the 
naval fotce fit for service. To complete this picture 
of their national weakness, it must he added, that the 
kingdom was not yet recovered from an earthquake, 
■which had laid the capital in ruins, and from a civil 
convulsion, in which persons of the first rank in 
Portugal had suffered for an attempt on the King’s 
life. The throne was endangered by the very means 
taken to secure it. The number of executions served 
only to increase the disgust of the nobility, many of 
whom were the friends or relations of the unhappy 
sufferers. The expulsion of the Jesuits was also 
resented by the Pope, in whose opinions the rest of 
the clergy were too ready to concur 3 and the body 
of the people, enslaved by the most abject supersti¬ 
tion, made light of their allegiance to a sovereign at 
enmity with the Holy See. 

Such was the state of the kingdom -of Portugal 
when the Spanish forces marched towards its frontiers, 
and the ministers of France and Spain presented to 
the court of Lisbon a joint memorial, in order to 
persuade his most faithful Majesty to enter into the 
alliance of the two crowns, and to co-Operate in their 
scheme for the humiliation of Great Britain. In that 
memorial they insisted largely on the tyranny exer¬ 
cised by England over all other powers, especially In 
maritime affairs, and which the Kings of Spain and 
Portugal were equally commanded, by the ties of 
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blood and their common interest, to oppose. They 
concluded with declaring-, that as soon as his most 
faithful Majesty had taken his resolution,* which they 
doubted not would prove favourable, their troops 
were ready to enter Portugal, and garrison the for¬ 
tresses of that kingdom, in order to avert the danger 
to which it might otherwise be exposed from the 
naval force of Great Britain. To this extraordinary 
memorial, which was presented on the 16th March, 
the two ministers added, that they were ordered by 
their courts to demand a categorical answer in four 
days, and that any farther deliberation would be con¬ 
sidered as a negative. 

The King of Portugal’s situs^ion was now truly 
critical. If, contrary to the established connexions 
of his crown, to its supposed interests, and in viola¬ 
tion of the faith of treaties, he should engage in this 
proffered alliance, he must expect to see his most 
valuable settlements, Brazil and Goa, fall a prey to 
his ancient and injured ally j and Lisbon and Oporto, 
his chief cities, laid in ashes by the thunder of the 
English navy. Nor was this the worst. Having ad¬ 
mitted garrisons into his principal places of strength, 
the implied condition of his accession to the Bourbon 
confederacy, he must necessarily lay his account with 
being reduced to the abject state of a vassal of Spain. 
If, on the other hand, he should adhere to his en¬ 
gagements, and resolve to maintain his honour and 
independency, an army of 60,000 Spaniards was 
ready to enter his kingdom, and reduce it to the 
condition of a conquered province. His most faithful 
Majesty’s firmness, on so trying an occasion, is worthy 
of applause. In answer to the insulting proposition 
of the house,of Bourbon, he observed, with judgment 
and temper, that his alliance with England wa$ 
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ancient, and consequently could give no reasonable 
offence nt the present crisis: that it was purely 
defensive, and therefore innocent in all respects: 
that the late sufferings of Portugal disabled her,'were 
she even willing, from taking part in an offensive 
war, into the calamities of which neither the love he 
bore to lire subjects as a father, nor the duty by which 
he was bound to them as a king, w ould suffer him to 
plunge them. The Bourbon courts denied that this 
alliance was purely defensive, or entirely innocent; 
and for this astonishing reason, that the defensive 
alliance is converted into an offensive one “ from the 
situation of the Portuguese dominions, and the nature 
of the English power.” The English fleets, said 
they, cannot keep the sea in all seasons, nor cruise on 
the coasts best calculated for cutting off the Trench 
and Spanish navigation, without the harbours and the 
friendly assistance of Portugal: “ nor,” added they, 
“ could those haughty islanders insult all the maritime 
powers of Europe, if the riches of Portugal did not 
pass into their hands.” They also endeavoured to 
awaken the jealousy of his most faithful Majesty, by 
representing his kingdom as under the yoke of Eng-^ 
land ; and told him that he ought to be thankful for 
“ the necessity w hich they had laid upon him to make 
use of his reason, in order to take the road of his 
glory, and embrace the common interest.” Although 
the King was sensible that the necessity here alluded 
to was the immediate inarch of the Spanish army to 
take possession of his dominions, lie was not intimi¬ 
dated. The treaties of league and commerce between 
Great Britain and Portugal were such, he maintained, 
as the laws of God, of nature, and of nations, have 
always deemed innocent. He entreated their most 
Christian and Catholic Majesties to consider that 
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they w*re giving an example which, would lead to- 
the utter destruction of mankind; that there was an 
end of public safety, if neutral powers were to b® 
attacked, because they haye entered into defensive, 
alliances with powers at war; that if their troops 
should invade bis dominions, be would, therefore, in 
vindication of his neutrality, endeavour to repel them 
with all his forces, and those of his allies. He con¬ 
cluded with declaring, “ That it would affect him 
less, though reduced to the last extremity, of which 
the Supreme Judge was the sole arbiter, to let the 
last tile of his palace fall, and to see his faithful sub¬ 
jects spill the last drop of their blood, than to sacrifice, 
together with the honour of his crown, all that Por¬ 
tugal held most dear, and to submit, by such extra¬ 
ordinary means, to become an unheard-of example 
to all pacific powers, who would no louger be able 
to enjoy the benefit of neutrality, whenever a war 
should be kindled between other powers, with whom 
the former were connected by defensive treaties.” 
In consequence of this magnanimous declaration, 
the ministers of France and Spain immediately left 
Lisbon; and their departure was soon followed by a 
declaration of war. 

From the account already given of the state of 
Portugal at this crisis, it is easy to conceive how 
unable she must have been of herself to resist so 
formidable a combination. Yet, strange as it may 
seem, her very distresses proved in some respects 
serviceable to her. The extreme barrenness of the 
country rendered if difficult fqr an army to subsist in 
it. The badness qf the roads, and the frequency and 
steepness of the mountains, which occupy the greatest 
part of that kingdom, made a rapid progress imprac¬ 
ticable, and facilitated the only defence which the. 
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armed peasantry, the chief force of the country, were 
qualified to make. The danger also from without 
appeared at once to put a stop to all internal feuds 
and jealousies; and people of every rank were ani¬ 
mated with such a sincere and inveterate hatred to 
the Spanish name, and were filled with so much terror 
at the prospect of falling a second time under their 
old tyrants, that great hopes were entertained of their 
exerting themselves to the utmost on this occasion, 
and of their rousing that martial spirit for which the 
nation had been formerly distinguished. 

But the grand reliance of his most faithful Majesty 
was on the support of England. His ambassador at 
London explained to the ministry his master’s alarm¬ 
ing situation, and urged the justice of his claims to 
the most immediate and effectual relief. Besides a 
formal demand of the succours stipulated by subsisting 
treaties, he expressed a desire that his master should 
be supplied with a number of able officers to com¬ 
mand, train, and conduct the forces of Portugal, 
which had been long disused to war; and that his 
Britannic Majesty would continue to favour him with 
such farther help as his pressing necessities might 
require. The greater the weakness of Portugal was, 
the more conspicuous were the magnanimity and 
resources of Great Britain, who alone seemed to 
balance all Europe, and was able, in the close of an 
expensive war, to prop up, by her generous support, 
the tottering fortune of so feeble an ally. She sent 
to Portugal officers, troops, artillery, arms, military 
stores, provisions, money, every thing which could 
enable the Portuguese to exert their natural strength, 
and every thing which could' supply that strength 
where it was deficient. Before the actual com¬ 
mencement of hostilities, Lord Tyrawley, a nobla- 
VOL. I. P 
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man of great military talents and experience, and 
wlio had formerly resided as ambassador at Lisbon, 
was sent thither as plenipotentiary, with instructions 
to examine the state of the Portuguese forces, and 
to assist the ministry of that kingdom with his best 
advice in forming their army, and in making proper 
dispositions for the defence of their frontiers. He 
was also to have the command of the British auxili¬ 
aries, consisting of about 8000 troops, partly drawn 
from Belleisle, and partly from Ireland, where two 
regiments of Roman Catholics had been raised for 
this service. But his lordship, though in other 
respects very highly accomplished both as a general 
and statesman, was rather proud and impetuous, 
lie took offence at the conduct of the King of Por¬ 
tugal’s ministers, at the want of vigour in their coun r 
cils, and at theft unwillingness to adopt any of his 
spirited suggestions. In the dispatches he sent home, 
his lordship complained, that they had misrepresented 
the state of their forces to the court of Great Britain j 
that they had not taken any proper steps to secure 
their frontier places ; that they amused him with 
general promises, and evasive answers, and started 
frivolous objections to the measures which he pro¬ 
posed for the operations of the war. He even charged 
them with want of sincerity, and hinted a suspicion 
that the rupture between Portugal and Spain was a 
mere collusion, to make a diversion of British troops 
and treasure in favour of the latter. As these sus¬ 
picions were evidently unfounded, bis lordship was 
recalled, very early in the campaign, from a situation 
where he could be no longer useful. There was, 
however, some reluctance on the part of the people 
of Portugal, who were bigoted to the Catholic faith, 
to receive aid from heretics, by whom they scarcely 
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thought it possible that they could be effectually 
defended. 

When the Bourbon courts made "war against Por- 
tugal, the declared object was to cut off Great Britain 
'from the use of the ports of that kingdom. They 
accordingly aimed their principal endeavours at the 
two great ports to which the English principally 
resort, Oporto and Lisbon, and three inroads were 
proposed to be made, one to the north, another more 
to the south, and the third in the middle provinces, 
to preserve a communication between the two former. 
The first army that entered upon the execution of 
this plan, was commanded by the Marquis de Sarria. 
It penetrated into the north-east angle of Portugal, 
and advanced towards Miranda. This town, though 
not in a good state of defence, might have held out 
for some time : but a powder magazine having blown 
up g by accident, the fortifications were ruined; and 
the Spaniards, before they had raised their first bat¬ 
tery, marched into the town by the breaches in the 
wall. They met with still less opposition at Bra- 
ganza, a considerable city, from which the royal 
family of Portugal derives its ducal titles. The gar¬ 
rison retired with precipitation at their approach, and 
the magistrates presented the keys of the town to the 
Spanish commander. The town of Moncorvo sur¬ 
rendered in the same manner to one of their detach¬ 
ments; and every thing was cleared before them to 
the banks of the Douro. A pai-ty under Count 
O’Reilly made a forced march of fourteen leagues, in 
two days, to the city of Chaves, which was immediately 
evacuated. By these successes they became masters 
of almost the whole of the extensive province of 
Tralos Montes, and their progress spread a general 
alarm. Oporto was almost given up as lost; and the 
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Admiralty of England prepared transports to carry 
off the effects of the British factory. However, the 
body which had traversed this province without 
resistance, was repulsed in attempting to cross the 
river Douro. The inhabitants of the country, ani¬ 
mated and guided by some English officers, with a 
reinforcement of regular troops, seized a difficult 
pass, and drove the enemy back to Torre de Mon- 
corvo. In ravaging the open country, the Spanish 
soldiers committed some barbarities on the peasants; 
which were afterwards severely retaliated. The com¬ 
mon people, on both sides, naturally ferocious, had 
not been sufficiently inured to war, to moderate its 
fury, and reduce it under law's: an inveterate enmity 
subsisted between them; and, in every encounter, 
the victorious party attended only to the dictates of 
rancour and revenge. 

Another corps of Spanish troops, which took the 
central route, in order, as before intimated, to keep 
up an easy communication between the forces em¬ 
ployed in the northern and southern expeditions, 
entered the province of Beira, at the villages called 
Val de la Mula and Val de Coelha. They were 
joined by strong detachments, amounting to almost 
the whole army in Tralos Montes, and immediately 
laid siege to Almeida, the strongest and best provided 
place on the frontiers of Portugal, which was of the 
greatest importance from its middle situation, as the 
possession of it would greatly facilitate the operations 
upon every side, and would especially tend to forward 
an attempt upon Lisbon, towards which, at this time, 
all the endeavours of the Spaniards seem to have been 
directed. The trenches were opened on the 25th of 
July : next day the besiegers were reinforced by 8000 
French auxiliaries; and, on the 25th of August, the 
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garrison capitulated, after having made a much longer 
and more resolute defence than was at first expected. 
This conquest left ail the adjoining country at the 
mercy of the invaders. They spread themselves over 
the whole territory of Castel Branco, a principal dis¬ 
trict of the province of Beira, making their way to 
the southward, until they approached the banks of 
the Tagus. 

This rapid career of the Spaniards, was not, how¬ 
ever, of long continuance. Lord Tyrawlev’s disputes 
with the Portuguese ministry had hitherto prevented 
the allies from acting in perfect harmony and concert 
against the enemy. But after his recal, and the arri¬ 
val from Germany of a very celebrated officer, who 
was appointed comrnander-in-chief of all the forces, 
the affairs of the country began quickly to assume a 
different appearance. This officer was the Count de 
la Lippe Buckeburg, who had commanded the artil¬ 
lery of the British army in Westphalia during the 
whole course of the war, and who had given the 
most unequivocal proofs of his valour and capacity. 
He was accompanied by one of the Princes of Meck¬ 
lenburg Strelitz, brother to the Queen of Great Bri¬ 
tain, who resolved to make this campaign in Portugal. 
He also found at the head of the British troops some 
generals well qualified to assist him both in the coun¬ 
cil and in the field. Lord Tyrawley had left behind 
him his seftond in command, the Earl of Loudon, a 
man of great experience and sagacity. The next 
post was filled by Lieutenant-general Townshend, 
who had served with high reputation in America \ 
and the subordinates were Lord George Lenox, with 
the Brigadier-generals Crawford and Burgoyne, all 
of them officers of merit. As the Count de la Lippe 
was an entire stranger to all the subjects of debate 
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'which had existed between the late British com¬ 
mander and the court of Lisbon, more unanimity was 
now likely to prevail: the spirits of the whole nation 
began to revive; and the hopes then formed of more 
successful exertions were fully justified by the event. 

The third body of Spanish troops, destined for the 
southern inroad into Portugal, assembled on the 
frontiers of Estremndura, with an intention of pene¬ 
trating into the province of Alentejo. Had this 
corps been joined to the others already in Portugal, 
it would probably have formed such an army as 
might have forced its way to Lisbon : had it acted 
separately, it might have distracted the defence, so 
as to enable some other corps to penetrate to that 
city. It was necessary to prevent, if possible, their 
entrance into Portugal ; since their mere entrance 
would have been almost equal to a victory on their 
side. The Count de la Lippe, therefore, formed a 
design of attacking an advanced party of them in a 
town on the frontiers, called Valencia d’Alcantara, 
where he heard they had amassed considerable maga¬ 
zines. The conduct of this enterprise was committed 
to Brigadier-general Burgoyne. This active and 
judicious officer, though at a distance of five days 
march, and in spite of all the disappointments and 
obstructions to which services of this kind are so liable, 
when they cannot be executed immediately, effected 
a complete surprise of the enemy on the morning of 
the 27th of August. He hoped to have reached the 
place the night before, and had made the disposition 
for attack accordingly. But finding himself over¬ 
taken by day-light, he altered his plan, and advancing 
with his own dragoons, and a small party of irregular 
cavalry in full gallop, he entered the town of Valencia 
sword in hand ; dispersed the guards that were in tire 
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great square ; and secured the entrances into it with 
very little difficulty. The rest of his forces, consist¬ 
ing of British and Portuguese grenadiers, with some 
infantry, and a few armed peasants, soon came up,to 
his support. As the grenadiers inarched through the 
streets, several muskets were discharged at them from 
the windows ; but the brigadier soon put a stop to 
those cowardly efforts, by declaring that he would 
set fire to the town if they did not desist. The 
Spanish general who was to have commanded in the 
intended invasion,and his aid-de-camp, with other pri¬ 
soners, horses, arms, and ammunition, fell into the 
hands of the victor, who brought away hostages for 
the care of the wounded, and the payment of the 
King’s revenue for one year, as a consideration for 
having spared the town and convents. This important 
service was performed with very little loss on the part 
of the British troops, whilst one of the best regiments 
in the Spanish service was totally destroyed. Although 
the information which the Count de la Lippe had 
received about the magazines proved to be ground¬ 
less, the other advantages resulting from the enter¬ 
prise made ample amends for that disappointment. 
The taking of the Spanish general disconcerted the 
plan which he was then on the point of carrying into 
execution : for, at the very moment of his being made 
prisoner, he was actually employed in reconnoitering 
the entrance into the province of Alentejo, where he 
proposed to march in a few days. This seemed to 
have been for some time the destination not only of 
the troops under the captured general’s command, 
but also the great object of the Spanish army which 
had hitherto acted in Beira. 

That part of the Bourbon army which acted in 
the territory of Castel Branco, had made themselves 
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masters of several important passes, which they obliged 
the Portuguese to abandon. They attacked the rear 
of the combined army, which was passing the river 
Alveito with the appearance of a retreat; but, in 
reality, with a view to draw them insensibly into the 
mountainous tracts. Here they were repulsed with 
loss ; but still they continued masters of the country j 
and nothing remained, but the passage of the Tagus, 
to enable them to take up their quarters in Alentejo. 
General Burgoyne, who was posted with an intention 
to obstruct them in their passage, lay in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and within View of a detached camp, com¬ 
posed of a considerable body of their cavalry, near a 
village called Villa Velha. As he observed that the 
enemy kept no very soldierly guard in this post, and 
were uncovered in their rear and flanks, he conceived 
a design of falling on them by surprise, which he 
confided to Colonel Lee, who turned their camp, fell 
upon their rear in the night of the 6th of October, 
made a considerable slaughter, dispersed the whole 
party, destroyed their magazines, and returned with 
scarce any loss. Burgoyne, in the mean time, sup¬ 
ported him by a feint attack in another quarter, which 
prevented the enemy’s being relieved from the adja- 
' cent posts. This advantage, being obtained in a 
critical moment, was attended with important con¬ 
sequences. The season was now far advanced, and 
the roads became impassable through heavy rains, so 
that the enemies, destitute of strong posts, and of 
magazines for the subsistence of their horse, retreated 
to the frontiers of their own country, where their 
supplies were at hand, and where they were not 
liable to be harassed by the efforts of the combined 
army. Thus was Portugal saved by the wise con¬ 
duct of the Count de la Lippe, and the distinguished 
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valour of the English commanders and soldiery • and 
thus did the insolent menaces of the Bourbon confe¬ 
deracy terminate in their own disappointment and 
confusion. There never was, probably, so heavy a 
storm of national calamity, ready to fall upon aft 
unprovided people, so happily averted, or so speedily 
blown over. Every thing, at the beginning of this 
campaign, bore the most lowering and ominous aspect 
to the,affairs of Great Britain. As it advanced, the 
sky continually cleared up ; and the fortune of no 
nation, towards the close of it, was enlivened with a 
more brilliant and unclouded prosperity. 

But it was at sea, the favourite element of Britain, 
that the success of her arms was most conspicuous. 
In vain had her enemies endeavoured to draw off her 
attention from maritime enterprises, and to employ 
her chief strength in continental wars: she found 
means to baffle their most vigorous efforts, both in 
Germany and Portugal; while her glorious exertions 
by land, in the defence of her friends and allies, did 
not divert her from giving the fullest scope to her 
naval power, in the enlargement of her commerce and 
her conquests.- The French West India islands were 
the first objects of attack; and the failure of the 
armament sent out against Martinico, in the year 
1759, under Mr. Pitt’s administration, did not dis¬ 
courage his successors in office from making another 
attempt. The preparations made for this purpose 
have been already explained. The squadron which 
sailed from England in October, 1761, with four 
battalions draughted from the garrison of Belleisle, 
having been reinforced at Barbadoes by eleven bat¬ 
talions from New York, and some regiments from the 
Leeward islands, proceeded, with the fleet already on 
that station, towards Martinico, on the 5th of Ja- 
vol. i. a 
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nuary. The whole armament consisted of about 
10,000 land forces, commanded by General Monckton, 
and eighteen ships of the line, besides frigates, fire¬ 
ships, and botnb-ketches, under the direction of Rear- 
admiral Rodney. They came within sight of Marti- 
nico on the 7th of January, On anchoring in St. 
Anne’s Bay, the Raisonnable man-of-war was lost by 
the unskilfulness of the pilot: the men were saved, 
with her stores and artiliery. This place being judged 
improper for a debarkation, the troops landed at the 
Bay of Petite Anse, and at a creek called Cas des 
Navires, on the Kith, without the loss of n man, the 
ships having been disposed so properly, and having 
directed their fire with such effect, that the enemy 
waiJ obliged in a short time to abandon the batteries. 

After their landing, every step was attended with 
the utmost difficulty and danger; for though the 
French regulars were formidable neither for numbe. 
nor quality, their deficiency was supplied by the 
militia, which was well armed, well disciplined, and 
excellently qualified for service in the only kind of 
war that could be carried on in the country. Besides, 
the whole island, which is mountainous and unequal, 
is intersected with ravines and rivulets, so as greatly 
to impede the progress of an army, particularly with 
regard to its artdlery. These obstructions were no 
where greater than in the neighbourhood of Fort 
Royal, against which the first regular attack was 
proposed. This town is commanded by two consi¬ 
derable eminences, called Morne Tortenson and 
Morne Gamier, the natural strength of which was 
improved by every contrivance of art. The former 
was first to be reduced. A body of regulars and 
marines, supported by 1000 sailors in flat-bottouied 
boats, advanced on the right,’ along the sea-shore, in 
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order to force the redoubts which lay in the lower 
grounds. On the left, towards the country, n detach¬ 
ment of light infantry, with a proper reserve behind 
them, was to turn the enemy’s flank; whilst the 
attack in the centre was made by the British grenar 
diers and the remainder of the army, under the fire 
of batteries erected, with great labour, on the opposite 
heights. The judgment displayed by the commander, 
in making these dispositions for the attack, could only 
be equalled by the spirit and resolution of the troops. 
With irresistible impetuosity they successively carried 
the enemy’s woYks in every quarter. They drove the 
French from post to post, till, after a sharp strug'gle, 
the British banners were fixed on the top of the hill. 
Some of the fugitives were pursued to the very gates 
of the town: others saved themselves on Morne 
Gamier, which being much higher than Morne Tor- 
tenson, left the victorious troops still exposed to great 
annoyance f. jm the enemy, and three days elapsed 
before proper arrangements could be made for dislodg¬ 
ing them. In the nidst of these preparations, their 
whole force descended from the hill, sallied out of the 
town, and made a furirus assault on the advanced 
posts; but they were immediately repulsed by the 
British troops, who, hurried on by their ardour, im¬ 
proved a defensive advantage into an attack, passed 
the ravines, mingled with the enemy, scaled the hill, 
seized the batteries, dispersed the militia, and drove 
the regulars into the town. All the situations which 
overlooked and commanded Fort Royal being now 
secured, the batteries against it were no sooner com¬ 
pleted, than it surrendered, on the 4th of February ; 
and, in three days after. Pigeon Island, which was 
deemed one of the best defences of the harbour, 
followed the example of the citadel. Fourteen French 
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privateer* were found there; and a much greater 
number, from other ports in the island, were after¬ 
wards delivered up to Admiral Rodney, inconsequence 
of the favourable terms granted to the inhabitants. 
Still, however, St. Pierre, the capital, remained to 
be reduced ; and it was apprehended that the resist¬ 
ance there might be considerable, if the spirit of the 
garrison corresponded with the strength of the forti¬ 
fications, and with the natural advantages of the 
country. But the reduction of Fort Royal had 
greatly abated the enemy’s confidence. The militia, 
in particular, despaired of making arty effectual de¬ 
fence. The planters also were apprehensive of having 
their estates ruined by the continuance of hostilities, 
or perhaps of losing all by letting slip the opportunity 
of a favourable capitulation. Influenced by these 
motives, and disheartened by the train of misfortunes 
which had every where attended the French arms, 
they resolved to hold out no longer ; and on the 12th 
of February, just as General Morickton was ready to 
embark for the reduction of St. Pierre, he was pre¬ 
vented by the arrival of two deputies, who came to 
capitulate f or the surrender of that place, and of the 
whole island. 

The conquest of Martinico, which was the seat of 
the superior government, the principal mart of trade, 
and the centre of the French force in the Caribbees, 
naturally drew after it the submission of all the de¬ 
pendent islands. Grenada, though, from the nature of 
its-situation, it might have made a vigorous defence, 
surrendered without opposition. The British troops 
found as little difficulty in taking possession of St. 
Lucia, Tobago^ and St. Vincent, the right to which 
had so long been an object of dispute between the 
two nations. The Grenadines, and the other little 
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isles, which are scattered up and down in the same 
seas, were incapable of-making any resistance; and 
it is also probable, that if they had been places of 
greater strength, the prosperity of Guadaloupe under 
the British government would have been a strong 
temptation to their easy surrender. St. Domingo was 
the only spot which the French still retained in the 
Archipelago of America; and the loss of that did 
not appear to be far distant. An object of more 
consequence diverted the storm to one of the most 
valuable possessions of the Spaniards in the West 
Indies. 

Before the success of the expedition against Marti- 
nico was known in England, the ministry, confident 
that it could not have failed, had given orders for a 
considerable part of the forces employed there to re* 
embark, and to sail in a westerly direction to a certain 
latitude, where, in case of a rupture with Spain, they 
were to be joined by another armament, in order to 
make a descent upon the island of Cuba. The latter 
' squadron left Portsmouth the 5th of March, and 
happHy met the proposed division of the former fleet, 
under Sir James Douglcs, at CapeNichola, the north¬ 
west point of Hispaniola, on the 27th of May. After 
this junction, their force amounted to nineteen ships of 
the line, eighteen small vessels of war, and near 150 
transports, with about 10,000 troops on board : 4000 
more were also expected from North America. Lord 
Albemarle, the friend and disciple of the Duke of 
Cumberland, had the command of the land forces: 
the marine was under Admiral Pococke, who having 
contributed, by his valour, towards that sovereignty 
which his country had obtained in the East Indies, 
was.now chosen to extend its empire in the West. 
As the hurricane season was more to be dreaded than 
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the resistance of the enemy, the utmost expedition 
was necessary. The admiral, therefore, instead of 
keeping to the south of Cuba, resolved to run along 
the northern shore of that island, through the old 
streights of Bahama, a much shoiter but more dan¬ 
gerous passage, being very narrow, and bounded ort 
both sides by sands and shoals, which render the 
navigation extremely hazardous. There was no pilot 
in the fleet whose experience could be depended on; 
the admiral, however, being provided with a good 
chart of Lord Anson’s, was determined to make the 
experiment. So bold an attempt had never been 
made j but every precaution was taken to guard it 
from the imputation of temerity. A vessel was sent 
to reconnoitre the passage, which was then ordered 
to take the lead : some frigates followed : sloops and 
boats were stationed on the shallows to the right and 
left, with well-adapted signals both for the day and 
the night: the fleet moved in seven divisions; and 
being favoured with pleasant weather, they, without 
the smallest loss or interruption, got clear through 
this perilous passage, 700 miles in length, od the 5th 
of June, having entered it the 27th of May. 

The Havannah was now before them. This place 
is not denominated the capital of Cuba: St. Jago, 
situated at the south-east part of the island, has that 
title : but the Havannah, though the second in rank, 
is the first in wealth, size, and importance. The 
harbour, which is perhaps the best in the world, is 
sufficiently capacious to contain 1000 sail of the 
largest ships, having almost throughout six fathom 
water, and being perfectly covered from every wind. 
Here the rich fleets from the several parts of the 
Spanish settlements rendezvous before they finally set 
out on their voyage to Europe;—a circumstance 
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which has rendered the Havann^h one of the most 
opulent, flourishing, and populous i-ities in the western 
world. Suitable to its importance was the care with 
which it was fortified. The Moro, a very strong 
fort, having two bastions toward the sea, and two 
more on the land side, with a wide and deep ditch 
cut out of a rock, and another fort, called the Tuntal, 
were well calculated for the defence of the harbour. 
Some batteries likewise opened upon the country, 
and flanked part of the town wall. But this wall, 
and the fortifications of the city itself, were not in 
very good condition. The wall and the bastions 
wanted repair : the ditch was dry, and of no consi¬ 
derable width; and the covered way was almost in 
ruins. It has therefore been thought, by some military 
men, that the operations ought to have been begun 
with the attack of the town by land; especially as it 
was utterly impracticable to attack it by sea, the 
entrance of the harbour being not only defended by 
the forts, but by fourteen Spanish ships of the line, 
three of which were afterwards sunk in the channel, 
and a boom laid across it. Lord Albemarle thought 
otherwise. He resolved to begin with the siege of 
the Moro, and he certainly had some plausible reasons 
for doing so. He knew that the reduction of that 
fort must infallibly be followed by the surrender of 
the city ; whereas, if he had attacked the town first, 
his army might have been so much weakened as to be 
unable to surmount the vigorous resistance of the fort, 
defended by the garrison, and by the flower of the 
inhabitants, zealous to save their own and the public 
treasure. On the other hand, if the town had been 
first attacked, the dry wall that covered it might not 
have held out four and twenty hours; the Spanish 
generals, the council, and the regency, who must 
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thereby have fallen into his lordship’s hands, would 
have readily capitulated for the Moro j and, at all 
events, he would have prevented the fort from receiv¬ 
ing- any assistance or provisions from the city during 
the siege. 

But whatever errors may he pointed out in the 
conduct of the English commander, that of the Spa¬ 
niards was deserving of much severer censure. Though 
apprised, above a month before, that war had com¬ 
menced between the two nations, the British fleet 
was upon their coasts, and they had made no provision 
of balls of a proper size for their cannon, nor of 
cartridges ; nor had they a single gun or firelock fit 
for immediate use. All was confusion and alarm. 
Common prudence would have suggested the propriety 
of keeping their fleet ready for action ; and as they 
were not far from an equality, and could be of very 
little service in the port, they should have put out to 
sea, and hazarded the issue of an engagement. A 
battle maintained with spirit, though finally unsuc¬ 
cessful; might have so far disabled their opponents 
as to unfit them for any farther attempts, after a 
dear-bought naval victory. The loss of the whole 
Spanish fleet in this way might have saved the city ; 
but, the city once taken, nothing could possibly save 
the fleet. Either through extreme cowardice or 
infatuation, the only use they made of their shipping 
was to sink three of them behind a strong boom at the 
mouth of the harbour. 

When the British commanders had got everything 
in readiness for landing, the Admiral, with a great 
part of the fleet, bore away to the westward, and 
made a feint of disembarking the troops; while a 
detachment, protected by Commodore Keppel and 
Captain Harvey, -approached the shore to the east- 
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ward, and landed there without opposition, a small 
fort having 1 been previously silenced. On this side 
the principal army was destined to act. It was 
divided into two bodies; the one being immediately 
occupied in the attack on fort Moro, and the other 
in covering the siege, and in protecting the parties 
employed in procuring water and provisions. The 
former corps was commanded by Major-general 
Keppel, and the latter by Lieutenant-general Elliot. 
A detachment under Colonel Howe was encamped 
near the west side of the town, tt) cut off the commu¬ 
nication with the country, and to keep the enemy’s 
attention divided. 

The hardships which the troops sustained in carry¬ 
ing on the siege are almost incredible. The earth 
was every where so thin, that it was with great diffi¬ 
culty they could cover themselves in their approaches. 
The want of water was also very distressing. They 
were obliged to fetch it from a great distance, as there 
was not any spring or river near them ; and so scanty 
and precarious was the supply, procured with much 
labour, that they often found it necessary to have 
recourse to what the ships could afford. Roads of 
communication were to be cut through thick woods; 
and the artillery was to be dragged, for a vast way, 
over a rough rocky shore. In these painful efforts, 
under a burning sun, many of the men dropped down 
dead with heat, thirst, and fatigue. Every obstacle 
was at length surmounted by the most astonishing 
perseverance j and batteries, erected along a ridge on 
a level with the fort, were opened with great effect. 
The ships in the harbour were driven farther back, 
po as not to be able to molest the besiegers ; and a 
sally made by the garrison was repulsed with great 
slaughter. 
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Whilst these works were vigorously pushed on 
shore, the navy, not contented with the great assist¬ 
ance which they had before lent to the land service, 
resolved to make an attempt more directly within- 
their province. Accordingly on the 1st of July, the 
day that the batteries were opened, three of the largest 
ships, under Captain Harvey, laid their broadsides- 
against the fort, and began a terrible fire, which 
lasted seven hours without intermission. The Morn 
returned it with great constancy, and being situated 
on a very high and steep rock, was proof against all 
efforts, whilst the guns from the opposite fort of 
Puntal, and from the town, galled them sn much,, 
that, to save the ships from absolute destruction, they 
were at length obliged, unwillingly, to bring them 
off. Even this retreat was not effected without diffi¬ 
culty, as they were very much shattered in so long 
and unequal a contest. But though no. impression 
was made on the works which the ships attacked, the 
attempt was of considerable service. The attention 
of the defendants was so much engaged, that they 
neglected the other side of the fort, and allowed the 
fire of the English batteries to become superior. As 
soon, however, as the Spaniards were released from 
the ships of war, they revived their defence on the 
land side with great spirit. An unremitted cannonade 
was kept up by both parties for several days ; and 
the military skill and spirit of the assailants were put 
to the severest trial. In the midst of this sharp and 
doubtful contention, the capital battery against the 
fort took fire, and being chiefly constructed of timber 
and fascines, dried by intense heat, the flames soon 
became too powerful for opposition. The battery 
was almost wholly consumed. The labour of 600 
men for seventeen days was destroyed in a few hours* 
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and all was to begin anew. This stroke was the 
more severely felt, as it happened at a time when the 
other hardships of the siege were become almost in¬ 
tolerable. The diseases of the climate, increased by 
rigorous duty, had reduced the army to half its 
number j 5000 soldiers were at one time unfit for 
service, through various distempers; and 3000 sailors 
were in the same miserable condition. The want of 
necessaries and refreshments aggravated their suffer¬ 
ings, and retarded their recovery. The provisions 
were bad, and the necessity of bringing from a dis¬ 
tance a scanty supply of water exhausted all their 
force. Besides, as the season advanced, the prospect 
of succeeding grew fainter. The hearts of the most 
sanguine sunk within them when they beheld this 
gallant army wasting away, and considered that the 
noble fleet, which had rode so long on an open shore, 
must be exposed to inevitable ruin, if the hurricane 
season should come on before the reduction of the 
place; A thousand languishing and impatient looks 
'were cast out for the reinforcement which was ex¬ 
pected from North America, but none appeared; 
and the few who still preserved some remains of 
strength were obliged to bear up, under the load of 
double duty, and of afflicting accidents. Another 
battery took fire before the former could be repaired, 
and the toil of the besiegers unfortunately increased 
in proportion as their strength was diminished. 
Many fell into despair, and died, overcome with 
fatigue, anguish, and disappointment. But however 
great the distresses, however small thenumbers, of those 
that were left, they made efforts which .would not have 
disgraced the largest and best appointed army. The 
rich prjze which lay before them, the shame of return¬ 
ing home baffled, and .even the strenuous resistance of 
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the enemy, engaged their interest, their honour, their 
pride, and roused them to the exertion of every nerve. 
The batteries were replaced : their fire became equal, 
and soon superior, to that of the fort; they silenced 
its guns; they dismantled its upper works; and on 
the 20th of July they made a lodgement in the 
covered way. In gaining this grand advantage they 
were greatly assisted by the arrival, a few days before, 
of some merchant-ships that were bound from Jamaica 
to England. By these they were supplied with 
several conveniences for the siege, particularly with 
cotton bags, which were of the utmost service to the 
engineers, as they could not have otherwise carried 
on their approaches by sap, the soil being so very thin 
as not to afford sufficient earth to cover them. Not 
many days after, they received a considerable part of 
the reinforcement from America. Four of the trans¬ 
ports had been wrecked in the streights of Bahama; 
but the men were saved on the adjacent islands, and 
brought off by five sloops, which the Admiral de¬ 
tached on this service. He received information, at 
the same time, that five other transports, having 
about 500 soldiers on board, had been taken by a 
French squadron. All the rest Of the troops arrived 
in perfect health,* These favourable events gave 
fresh vigour to the operations of the siege ; but a 
sudden difficulty appeared just at the seeming accom¬ 
plishment of the work. An immense ditch, cut in the 
solid rock, eighty feet deep, and forty wide, yawned 
before them, and stopped their progress. To fill it up 
appeared impossible. Difficult as the work of mining 
was in those circumstances, it was the only expedient. 
It might have proved impracticable, had not a thin 
ridge of rock been fortunately left, to cover the ditch 
towards the sea. On this narrow ridge, the miners, 
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though quite exposed, passed the gulf with very little 
loss, and buried themselves in the wall. 

It now became visible to the Governor of the 
Havannnh that the Moro must be speedily reduced, 
if left to its own strength ; he therefore resolved to 
attempt something for its relief. Accordingly, on 
the 22d of July, before break of day, a body of 1200 
men, chiefly militia, mulattoes, and negroes, were 
transported across the harbour, climbed the hills, and 
made three different attacks on the English posts. 
The ordinary' guards, though surprised, defended 
themselves so resolutely, that the Spaniards made 
little impression, and were not able to ruin any part 
of the approaches. The attacked posts were speedily 
reinfoiiccd ; and the enemy, who were little better 
tiian a disorderly rabble, were driven precipitately 
down the hill with great slaughter : some gained 
their boats; others were drowned; and they lost in 
this well-imagined, but ill executed sally, upwards 
of 400 men. This was the last effort for the relief 
of the Moro; which, abandoned as it was by the 
city, and while an enemy was undermining its walls, 
held out with a sullen resolution, and made no pro¬ 
posal to capitulate. At length, on the 30th of July, 
a part of the wall was blown up) and fell into the 
ditch, leaving a breach, which, though narrow and 
difficult, was judged practicable. The troops ordered 
on this most dangerous service, rejoiced at the pros¬ 
pect of terminating their dreadful toils. They cheer¬ 
fully prepared for the assault, and mounting the 
breach, under the command of Lieut. Forbes, sup¬ 
ported by Lieut.-colonel Stuart, they entered the 
fort with so much order and intrepidity, as entirely 
disconcerted the garrison. Four hundred of the 
Spaniards were cut in pieces, or perished in attempt- 
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ing to escape ■ the rest threw down their arms, and 
received quarter. The Marquis de Gonsalez, the 
second in command, was killed in making brave, but 
ineffectual efforts, to stop the flight of his country¬ 
men ; and Don Lewis de Velasco, the governor, hav¬ 
ing collected a small body of resolute soldiers in an 
eutrencluneut round the flag-staff, gloriously fell in 
defending his colours, which nothing could induce 
him to strike. The English had but two lieutenants 
and twelve men killed ; and one lieutenant, with four 
serjeants, and twenty-four privates wounded. 

No sooner did the Spaniards in the town and in 
fort Puntal see the besiegers in possession of the 
Moro, than they directed all their fire against that 
place. Meanwhile the British troops, encouraged by 
their success, were vigorously employed in remount¬ 
ing the guns of the captured fort, and in erecting 
batteries upon an eminence that commanded the city. 
These batteries being completed, and sixty pieces 
of cannon ready to play upon the Havannah, Lord 
Albemarle, willing to prevent an unnecessary car¬ 
nage, sent his aid-de-camp, on the 10th of August, 
with a flag of truce, to summon the governor to sur¬ 
render, and make him sensible of the unavoidable 
destructioir that was ready to fall upon the place. 
The governor replied, that he would hold out to the 
last extremity. But he was soon brought to reason. 
The very next morning, the batteries were opened 
against him with such effect, that in six hours all his 
guns were silenced: flags of truce were hung out in 
every quarter of the town ; and a deputy was sent 
to the camp of the besiegers, in order to settle the 
terms of capitulation. A cessation of hostilities 
immediately took place; and, as soon as the terms 
were adjusted, the city of Havannah, and a district 
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of 180 miles to the westward included in its govern¬ 
ment, the Puntal castle, and the ships in the harbour, 
were surrendered to his Britannic Majesty. The 
Spaniards struggled a long time to save the men of 
war, and to have the harbour declared neutral; but, 
after two days' altercation, they were obliged to give 
up those points as wholly inadmissible. The garrison 
were allowed the honours of war, and were to be 
conveyed to Spain. Private property was secured to 
the inhabitants, with the enjoyment of their former 
laws and religion. Without violating this article, 
which rendered the property of individuals sacred, 
the conquerors, who took possession of the city on 
the 14th of August, found a booty there, computed 
at near 3,000,0(HK. sterling, in silver and valuable 
merchandise belonging to the Catholic King, besides 
an immense quantity of arms, artillery, and military 
stores. 

This was the most considerable, and in its conse¬ 
quences the most decisive blow which had been struck 
since the beginning of the war. It united in itself 
all the honours and advantages that can be acquired 
in hostile enterprises. It was a military triumph, 
that reflected the brightest lustre on the courage, 
steadiness, and perseverance of the British troops. 
Its effect on the enemy’s marine made it equal to the 
greatest naval victory. Nine ships of the line and 
four frigates were taken : three of the former descrip¬ 
tion had been sunk by the Spaniards, as already 
mentioned, at the beginning of the siege,' to stop up 
the entrance into the port; and two more, that were 
in forwardness on the stocks, were destroyed by the 
conquerors. The harbour itself was of still greater 
value than the fleet. It absolutely commanded the 
only passage by which the Spanish ships could .sail 
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from the bay of Mexico fo Europe; so that the court 
of Mndrid could no longer receive any supplies from 
the West Indies, except by such routes as were 
equally tedious and uncertain. The reduction of the 
Havannah, therefore, not only distressed the enomy 
by stopping the sources of their wealth, but likewise 
opened to the English an easy avenue to the centre 
of their American treasures. The plunder found at 
this place should also be taken into the account: it 
impoverished Spain, and enriched the captors; and 
though it contributed nothing directly to the publio 
service, it might be said to increase the stock of the 
British nation, and to supply those prodigious drains 
v of specie, foreign subsidies, and foreign armies. 

The capture of the Spanish register ship, the Her- 
mione, which happened in the latter end of May, just 
as she was on the point of entering one of the ports 
of Old Spain, must be added to these resources. 
She was loaded with treasure and valuable effects, 
estimated at 1,000,000?. sterling, which was consi¬ 
derably more than had ever before been taken in any 
one bottom. The prize was brought from Gibraltar 
to England; and the gold and silver, being conveyed 
in covered waggons to London, was carried to the 
Tower with great parade. The waggons entered St. 
James’s Street in the morning of the 12th of August,, 
just after her Majesty had been safely delivered of her 
first son, the Prince of Wales; and the King, with 
many of the nobility, who were present, went to the 
windows ovfir the palace-gate to see the procession, 
and joined their acclamations to those of the populace 
on two such joyful occasions. 

But these losses, though immense, were not the 
only ones in which Spain was involved by her junc¬ 
tion with France. She soon received another wound 
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in a remote quarter, where she little expected so 
sudden an attack. The plan for invading the Philip¬ 
pine islands, which Colonel Draper had laid before 
the ministry upon the first rumour of a war with 
Spain, was now carried into execution. No' man 
was better qualified by military talents, and the most 
accurate local knowledge, to give it effect than the 
colonel himself. After the memorable defence of 
Madras in 1769, his bad state of health had obliged 
him to leave that country. He embarked,- in com¬ 
pany with the Hon. Captain Howe, then commander 
of the Winchelsea, for Canton in China, a city with 
which the inhabitants of Manilla, a principal port of 
the Philippines, carry on a considerable trade. He 
there discovered that the Spaniards in those islands, 
trusting to their remote distance from Europe, sup¬ 
posed any design against them impracticable, and 
were, by that fatal security which is always the con¬ 
sequence of an ill-founded confidence, lulled into a 
total inattention to a regular military strength. The 
colonel’s memorial on this subject was clear and 
satisfactory; and the motives for encouraging the 
enterprise were very powerful. Besides the popular 
notions of wealth and plunder, .the possession of 
Manilla would have made Great Britain mistress not 
only of the rest of the Philippine islands, but of the 
Spanish trade to China; and would have enabled her 
to cut off all farther communication between South 
America and the East Indies. On the other hand, 
the objections to the attempt were not inconsiderable. 
It was impossible to spare either ships or troops from 
England for Jhe conquest, as the additional weight 
of Spain in the scale of France demanded the utmost 
exertions nearer .home. The vast distance of the 
object, and the uncertainty of the time in which the 
VOL. I. S 
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expedition conld be undertaken, were also no small 
difficulties; but they were soon obviated. Nothing 1 
was demanded but a light frigate to carry Colonel 
.Draper to Madras, where he arrived in the latter 
end of June, with orders to employ such of the troops 
and squadron then in India us could be spared, to 
execute his important project. This plan seemed the 
more feasible, as no great force was thought necessary 
to be kept in the peninsula after the total expulsion 
of the French, and the humiliation of the Dutch in 
that quarter. Still, however, something might be 
dreaded from the natives; and it would have been 
highly imprudent to weaken too much the defence of 
such valuable possessions, for the sake of any other 
uncertain object. The number of men, therefore, 
allotted for this enterprise was not considerable; but 
the spirit of the troops, and the celerity and judgment 
with which the preparations were made, compensated 
every deficiency. The 79th regiment, the only regular 
corps that could be spared, was, by reputation, by 
service, and by being long inured to the climate, 
almost equal to an army. A company of artillery, 
a body of marines, and some companies of seapoys 
were appointed to act with themt The whole force 
for the land operations amounted to 2300 men, com¬ 
manded by Brigadier-general Draper, who had been 
appointed to that rank on his arrival; the naval force 
consisted of nine men of war and frigates, besides 
some store-ships, under the direction of Rear-admiral 
Cornish. In three weeks the preparations for form¬ 
ing this body, and getting ready all the stores, were 
begun, completed, and the whole shipped through a 
raging and perpetual surf, which, in those climates, 
is one of the greatest difficulties in any expedition. 
Such uncommon dispatch was necessary on two 
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accounts. The season was far advanced when the 
orders for the enterprise arrived; and, if the north* 
west monsoon should set in before the ships made any 
great progress on their voyage, the success of the 
whole would have been rendered extremely preca¬ 
rious. The other consideration, which demanded all 
possible haste, wits, that the English army might 
come to its destination, before the news of the rup¬ 
ture between England and Spain could reach the 
Manillas, and, by rousing the Spaniards from their 
ill-grounded security, give them time to put them¬ 
selves in the best posture of defence. The judgment 
with which every arrangement was made equalled 
the celerity of the preparations. A ship of force was 
dispatched before the fleet through the straits of Ma¬ 
lacca, to watch the entrance of the Chinese sea, and to 
intercept whatever vessels might be bound to Manilla> 
or sent from the neighbouring settlements, to give the 
Spaniards notice of the design. As it was necessary to 
take in water at Malacca, a division of the squadron, 
with a considerable part of the land forces, was sent 
off" two days before the rest could be got ready, that 
no delay might happen to the fleet in procuring this 
necessary refreshment. Before their departure, every 
point was settled with respect to the conduct of the 
enterprise, that no dispute might arise in the course 
of their operations. The East India Company were 
to have a third of the booty or ransom : the govern¬ 
ment of the conquered country was also to be vested 
in them ; and the laud and sea forces were, by mutual 
consent, to share between them the several captures, 
according to the rules established in the navy. 

All things having been thus judiciously disposed, 
the last and grand division of the fleet set sail from 
Madras, the 1st of August. Oil the 19th of the 
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same month, they arrived at Malacca, where having 1 
taken in refreshments, and other necessaries not already 
provided for a siege, they proceeded on their voyage, 
and in thirty-one- days came in sight of the place 
of their destination. But notwithstanding all their 
efforts and dispatch, the shifting of the monsoons 
began now to display itself by very evident and 
alarming signs: the rain poured down in torrents ■ 
the wind became boisterous; and it was greatly to 
be feared, that, if the operations should be drawn into 
any length, the overflowing of the country would have 
made all approaches to the city of Manilla by laud 
impracticable, whilst the tempestuous weather would 
have rendered the assistance of the squadron preca¬ 
rious ip the siege, and even its safety very doubtful. 
These considerations, together with the confusion of 
ttyo enemy, who had received no intelligence of the 
breaking out of the war, determined the English 
commanders to make an immediate attack on the 
city itself, though it would have been otherwise 
desirable to have secured the fort and harbour of 
Cavite, which being only three leagues distant from 
Manilla, might afford an useful station for ships 
during the siege. In consequence of this resolution, 
proper dispositions were made for landing to the 
south of the town, on the 24th of September. The 
boats were ranged in three divisions, under the pro¬ 
tection of the men of war. Frigates were ordered 
to the right and left, to cover their flanks by a brisk 
fire, and to disperse the enemy, who began to assem¬ 
ble in great numbers to oppose their descent. The 
coast was cleared by these measures; and the troops 
having gained the shore, a few days were unavoid¬ 
ably spent in seizing the most advantageous posts, in 
erecting batteries, in securing the communication 
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with the navy, and in reconnoitering the roads and 
approaches to the town. They soon discovered that 
the plan of its fortifications, though regular, Was not 
completed. The ditch, in several important parts, 
had never been finished : the covered way \va9 out of 
repair: the glacis was too low : some of the outworks 
Were not mounted with cannon; and the suburbs nfford- 
ed shelter to the besiegers. The garrison consisted of 
800 regular troops ; and as the place was too extern* 
give to be surrounded by the English army, its com¬ 
munication was open with the country, which poured 
in to its assistance 10,000 natives, a fierce and daring 
race, as remarkable for their hardiness and contempt 
of death, as most of the other Indians are for their 
cowardice and effeminacy. Had it been the interest 
of the Spaniards to have taught them the use of arms, 
Manilla would have been impregnable. The gover¬ 
nor, who was also the archbishop of the Philippine 
islands, united in his own person, by a policy not 
without precedent in the Spanish colonies, the civil 
power, the command of the forces, and the eccle¬ 
siastical dignity. But however unqualified by his 
priestly character for the defence of a city, he seemed 
not uufit for it-by bis intrepidity and resolution. 

On the 26th of September, before batteries could 
be erected, the enemy attemptedsally with about 
400 men, but were repulsed with great loss. The 
superior skill and bravery of the British troops appeared 
in so striking a light in this little engagement, that 
it was thought it might prove an inducement to the 
governor to aim at advantageous terms by an early 
surrender, but his answer to General Draper’s sum¬ 
mons was far more spirited than the late behaviour of 
his garrison, and it plainly appeared that he was deter* 
mined to carry bis resistance to the most desperate 
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extremities. The operations against the town were 
therefore pushed on witli unremitted vigour and dili¬ 
gence ; and, after some batteries for cannon and 
mortars were raised, the firing and bombardment 
continued night and day. The Indians renewed their 
attacks from time to time; but they rather molested 
than obstructed the progress of the besiegers, and, by 
frequent acts of savage cruelty, provoked the most 
dreadful retaliation. The ships were placed as near 
the town as the depth of water would admit, and kept 
up a constant fire on the opposite side, which added 
not a little to the fatigue of the garrison, and to the 
confusion and terror of the inhabitants. Whilst the 
siegj% advanced in so successful a manner, by the per¬ 
severance and harmony of the land and sea forces) 
the elements threatened to destroy at once all the 
effects of their industry and courage. On the 1st of 
October, a deluge of rain poured down, accompanied 
by a violent storm of wind. The squadron was in 
the greatest danger, and all communication with it 
entirely cut oft*. A store-ship, which had lately arriv¬ 
ed with the greatest part of the tools and necessaries 
absolutely requisite to complete the'works, was driven 
on shore. The governor of the place added to the 
advantage of these appearances in his favour, by 
calling in the aid of his ecclesiastical character. To 
raise the spirits of the inhabitants, he gave out that an 
angel from the Lord was gone forth to destroy the 
English, like the host of Sennacherib. But the 
super,stitious illusion was of short continuance. By 
an extraordinary species of good fortune, those 
menacing circumstances were attended with their 
particular advantages. The store-ship, by being 
driven on shore without any considerable damage, 
gave a ready access to all the military implements 
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and provisions she contained, which could not other¬ 
wise have been supplied by boats in many days, as 
the wind continued to blow for a long time, and a 
furious surf broke high upon the beach. Besides, in 
the situation in which this vessel lay on shore, her 
cannon became, in a great degree, a protection to 
the English camp. The confidence, also, which the 
enemy reposed in the natural helps derived from the 
storm, and in those supernatural ones added by 
their credulity, rendered them more languid in their 
defence. Another advantage arose to the English 
ffotn the storm: the roaring of the waves prevented 
the Spaniards from hearing the noise of the operations 
carrying on in the night. Thus every circumstance, 
though at first so alarming, became favourable to the 
attack ; and the besiegers proceeded with so much 
constancy and resolution, that, in the midst of this 
violent tempest, and deluged as they were with the 
heavy tropical rains, they erected a large battery for 
heavy cannon, and another for mortars; made good 
their parallels and communications; secured their 
most material posts; and put themselves in a condi¬ 
tion, immediately on the ceasing of the storm, to 
batter the place in breach. In less than two days all 
the defences of the Spaniards were destroyed; and 
they had no resource left but in vigorous sallies.' 

As the garrison continued to receive fresh rein¬ 
forcements of Indians from the interior of the country, 
they formed the plan of a double attack on two of the 
principal posts of the English, on the same morning. 
The first was made upon a cantonment of seamen, who 
had the chief management of the artillery, and against 
whom a successful. blow would therefore have been 
almost decisive. The second was to be directed 
towards a church which lay near the sea, covered a 
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flank of the army, and had been of great consequence 
for protecting the besiegers in their approaches, both 
against the enemy’s fire and the inundation. About 
three hours before day on the 4tb of October, 1000 
Indians inarched out upon the first enterprise. They 
were much encouraged by the incessant fall of rain, 
which they flattered themselves would have rendered 
fire-arms useless, while they had nothing to appre* 
hend, as they fought with bows and lances. Their 
approach was favoured by a great number of thick 
bushes, that grew upon the side of a rivulet, which 
they passed in the night. By keeping close to them, 
they eluded the vigilance of the patroles, and fell 
unexpectedly upon the quarters of the seamen. But 
these brave fellows, though surprised, and unable, 
from the darkness, to discern any thing of the enemy 
but the impetuosity of the onset, maintained their 
ground with immoveable firmness till day-break, when 
a picquet of the 79th regiment came to their relief. 
A total rout and miserable havoc of the savages then 
took place. Yet it was astonishing to see with what 
boldness and ferocity, naked as they were, they rushed 
on the very muzzles of the firelocks, redoubling their 
fury at every repulse, and, like wild beasts, gnawing 
even in death the bayonets of their enemies. Three 
hundred of them lay dead on the scene of action. 
Just as this attack had been defeated, the second was 
begun by another party of Indians, and a strong 
detachment of Spanish troops. Fortune, at first, 
seemed favourable to their hopes j for the seapoys, 
who defended the church, were easily driven from 
their post. The Spaniards then climbing up to the 
top, did great execution among, the troops who lay 
behind it, and who never flinched, though quite 
exposed to their fire. After a warm contest, the 
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English soldiers having had some field-pieces brought 
to their assistance, dislodged the enemy, seventy of 
whom they killed, but not without some loss. These 
were the last efforts made for the defence of the city 
of Manilla. The greater part of the Indians, dis¬ 
couraged by frequent and bloody repulses, returned 
to their own habitations. The fire from the gatrison 
grew faint; and that of the besiegers was so well 
directed, that the breach appeared practicable. In 
such circumstances it might have been expected, that 
the governor would have offered to capitulate, in order 
to save the lives and property of the inhabitants, or 
that the garrison would have attempted to repair 
their works, and made preparations to defend the 
breach, but they held out with a sort of sullenness, 
equally void of manly spirit, and of military skill. 
General Draper therefore took the most effectual 
means for carrying the place by assault. The troops 
having filed off from their quarters in small bodies, 
about four o’clock in the morning of the 6th of Octo¬ 
ber, advanced to the breach, which they mounted 
with spirit and rapidity; drove the enemy from their 
works; and entered the place with little loss. An 
hundred Spaniards and Indians, posted in a guard¬ 
house, refused to surrender, and were put to the 
sword. Three hundred more, who endeavoured to 
escape over a deep and rapid river, were drowned in 
the attempt. The governor retired into the citadel, 
but soon surrendered at discretion. Although the 
victors had a right to avail themselves of all the pri < 
vileges of conquest, they admitted the inhabitants 
to a capitulation, by which they engaged to pay 
4,000,000 of dollars as a ransom, to save the town 
from , a general pillage. It was stipulated, at the 
same time, that all the other fortified places in the 
VOL, i. T 
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island, and in all the islands dependant on its govern¬ 
ment, should also be surrendered to his Britannic 
Majesty. The whole range of the Philippines fell 
with the city of Manilla. 

During the siege. Admiral Cornish received intel- 
ff^ence, by the capture of an advice-ship, that the 
galleon Philippina, from Acapulco, was arrived at 
the straits which form the entrance into the archi¬ 
pelago of the Philippines,'and the Panther man of 
war and Argo frigate were immediately dispatched in 
quest of her. They were out twenty-six days, when 
the Argo, in the evening of the yoth of October, 
discovered a sail which they supposed to be the 
same they looked for. Just as the two ships were 
approaching their object, the Panther was driven by 
a counter current among shallows, and obliged to cast 
anchor. The Argo escaped the danger, overtook 
the galleon, and began a hot engagement with her, 
which continued for two hours ; but the frigate was 
so unequally matched aud so roughly received by the 
Spaniard, that she was obliged to bring to in order 
to repair her damage, in this pause of action the 
current slackened ; and the Panther, by strenuous 
exertion, got under sail, with the 'galleon in sight, 
and about nine the next morning got up to her. It 
was not until she was bettered for two hours, within 
half musket shot, that she struck. So obstinate a 
resistance, with little activity of opposition, surprised 
the English. In her first engagement with the Argo, 
this galleon mounted only six guns, though she was 
pierced for sixty. She had but thirteen in her 
engagement with the Panther. But she was a huge 
vessel, lying like a mountain in the water j and the 
Spaniards trusted entirely to the excessive thickness 
of her sides, not altogether without reason, for the 
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shot made no impression upon any part, except her 
upper works. Another subject qf surprise occurred 
after she struck. Instead of the American galleon, 
as was expected, returning with the treasures of 
Mexico to the Philippines, she proved to be the San- 
tissima Trinidada, from Manilla, bound to Acapulco. 
She had proceeded a considerable way on her voyage, 
but, meeting with a hard gale of wind in the great 
South Sea, was dismasted, and obliged to put back 
to refit. Though the captors were disappointed in 
their hopes of a ship full of silver, their prize was of 
immense value, her cargo in rich merchandize being 
worth more than half a million. 

Whilst the most spirited measures were taken to 
secure all the avenues of the Spanish trade in the 
East and West Indies, it was deemed expedient to 
encourage some private adventurers, in an attack 
upon the colony of Buenos Ayres, in South America, 
the conquest of which would afford great security to 
the Portuguese settlements, and prove, at the same 
time, an excellent station for farther enterprises 
against the dominions of Spain upon the South Seas. 
The Portuguese, therefore, being no less interested 
than the English in the issue of this undertaking, 
readily concurred to promote its success. The em¬ 
barkation was made from the Tagus on the 30th 
of August, and the force consisted of three stout 
frigates, and some small armed vessels and store- 
ships, with 500 troops on board. They had for their 
commander Captain Macnamara, an officer of courage 
and experience. Their voyage to the mouth of the 
Plata, where they arrived on the 2d of November, 
was expeditious and favourable; but no sooner had 
they entered that vast river than they were attacked 
by a violent storm, attended with thunder and light- 
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rung-. , The river itself is shoaly, and its navigation 
dangerous, had there been no other difficulty to 
encounter, but the Spaniards were found better pre¬ 
pared for resistance than was expected, having even 
acted ou the offensive with success, and taken, some 
time before, the Portuguese settlement of Nova Colo- 
nia, in which they found a very great booty, and a 
large quantity of military stores. On this view of 
things, the adventurers, after consulting together, 
judged it necessary to begin with the recovery of 
Nova Colonia, before they made any attack upon 
Buenos Ayres. An English pilot, who knew the 
place and river, undertook to carry the commodore’s 
vessel into the harbour, and within pistol-shot of the 
enemy’s principal battery, in which attempt there 
was great reason to expect success; the ships were 
in good order, and the men in high spirits. They 
advanced to the attack with the fullest confidence of 
victory, and began a fierce fire which was quickly 
returned, and supported on both sides for four hours, 
with uncommon resolution. The Spaniards pointed 
their guns well, and stood to them with firmness. 
But their spirit and perseverance were more than 
equalled by the British ships, whose fire became at 
length superior. The Spanish batteries were almost 
silenced ; the English and Portuguese were in expec¬ 
tation of seeing the colours immediately struck, when, 
just as their success seemed certain, the commander’s 
ship by some unknown accident took fire, and in an, 
instant was all in a blaze. The same moment dis¬ 
covered the flames, and the impossibility of extin¬ 
guishing them; the scene of horror and confusion 
that followed is undescribable; the commodore was 
drowned ; and of 340 souls, only seventy-eight in alL 
escaped. The other vessels of the squadron, far from 
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being able to yield any assistance, were obliged to 
get off as expeditiously as they could, lest they should 
have been involved in the same fate, and having also 
received some damage in the action, it was with great 
difficulty that they made good their retreat to the 
Portuguese settlement at Rio lie Janeiro, 

As this was the only check which Great Britain 
met with in the career of conquest, so ft was the only 
little triumph that Spain enjoyed after a continued 
series of disasters. In the course of one year, she 
saw herself stripped of the most valuable of her dis¬ 
tant possessions: her ships of war, her merchant-men, 
her treasures, had every where become the prey of a 
watchful, active, and irresistible enemy : the inter¬ 
course with her remaining colonies was almost totally 
cut off: and this interruption of her foreign resources 
was the more alarming, as the vital parts of Spain, 
contrary to the condition of most other nations, lie at 
a great distance from the head. Such were the fruits 
of her treachery to Great Britain,—such the conse¬ 
quences of her yielding to the artful and self-interested 
suggestions of France, The thinking part of the Spa¬ 
nish nation, particularly those engaged in commerce, 
made no scruple of murmuring at a war, even from 
its very commencement, in which the interests of a 
whole people were so evidently sacrificed to the family 
connexions and private attachments of their prince. 

France had as little reason to exult in the success 
of her intrigues at the court of Madrid. The Bour¬ 
bon confederacy served only to involve both powers 
in the same distresses. The attempts in Germany 
and Portugal, where their fondest hopes lay, ended 
in the most mortifying disappointment. The loss of 
Martinico and its dependencies was an irrecoverable 
blow to France. So far from being able to make any 
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attempts to regain those islands, she had it not in her 
power to send out a sufficient force to secure the only- 
settlements that still remained to her from sharing the 
same fate. Her navy was so much reduced that she 
could only spare very small squadrons for any under¬ 
taking; and she was frequently obliged to trust to 
single frigates and transports for the conveyance of 
reinforcements to St. Domingo and Louisiana. These 
seldom escaped the vigilance of the British cruisers, 
and her merchant-ships were, for the same reason, 
left equally exposed. A detail of all the single cap¬ 
tures made upon her trade would be endless. She 
lost at one time a fleet of twenty-five sail, richly laden 
with sugar, coffee, and indigo, which had taken their 
departure from Cape Francois for Europe, under con¬ 
voy of four frigates. Five of the merchant-men were 
surprised and taken in the night by some privateers 
of New York and Jamaica; next day Commodore 
Keppel fell in with the remainder, and sent them and 
their convoy into Port-royal harbour. 

If Fran ce was thus incapable of defending herself 
at sea, it was not likely that her offensive operations 
on the same element could be very vigorous or formi¬ 
dable. She made some fruitless attempts, however, 
two of which deserve notice. The object of the first 
was to burn the British ships of war in Basque-road, 
where they were stationed to w'atch the coast of Brit¬ 
tany, and Brest harbour in particular. The enemy 
prepared three fire-vessels, which being chained toge¬ 
ther were towed out of the. port, and set on fire, with 
a strong breeze that wafted them directly towards the 
English squadron. Through hurry or accident, two 
of them blew up with a terrible explosion; and every 
person on board perished.' The wind, also, suddenly 
•hifting f drove, them clear of the ships which they 
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were intended to destroy. Had they been managed 
with the coolness and intrepidity so requisite upon 
such occasions, they might have done some execution. 
This occurrence happened near the close of the year 
1761. 

The other effort was directed against Newfound¬ 
land. Monsieur de Ternay, with a squadron of four 
men of war, and a proportionable number of land 
forces under the command of Monsieur d’Hausonville, 
having escaped from Brest in a fog, entered the Bay 
of Bulls on the 24th of June, 1762, and landed some 
troops without opposition. After taking possession of 
an inconsiderable settlement in that bay, they advanced 
to the town of St. John’s, which being in no condi¬ 
tion of defence, readily capitulated. One company 
of soldiers, of which the garrison of the fort consisted, 
were made prisoners of war, together with the officers 
and crew of his Majesty’s sloop Gramont, which was 
in the harbour. They also took some other vessels ; 
destroyed several stages erected for curing cod; and 
did considerable damage to the English fishers and 
settlers on different parts of the coast. This success 
was of very short duration; as soon as the news 
reached England, a force was immediately fitted out 
to retake those places, but the vigilance of Geheral 
Amherst, who had the chief command in North 
America, superseded the necessity of this armament. 
He detached Colonel Amherst with a body of forces, 
and Lord Colville with a small, but sufficient squadron, 
to recover the island. The land forces attacked some 
detachments of the French, advantageously posted in 
the neighbourhood of St. John’s; and prepared to 
attack St. John’s itself with so much vigour, that 
Monsieur d’Hausonville, who had remained there as 
governor, thought proper to deliver up that place on 
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the 18 th of September, and to surrender himself and 
garrison prisoners of war, before Lord Colville could 
arrive from the place where the troops had been 
landed, to co-operate with them. Monsieur de Ter- 
nay escaped with the fleet, partly by having gained a 
considerable distance, by means of a thick fog; and 
partly because Lord Colville, -after their having been 
discovered, did not apprehend that they really were 
the ships of the enemy. Thus did every operation, 
naval and military, concur to humble the pride of the 
Bourbon confederacy. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Disconcerted in her views of giving the law to 
Great Britain, France now really felt those moderate 
and pacific sentiments, which she had formerly pro¬ 
fessed, but the sincerity of which was, at that time, 
rather questionable. Spain, in like manner, having 
suffered beyond example during her short engagement 
in the contest, keenly repented of the steps she had 
taken, and wished to recede. As almost every day 
brought them intelligence of some mortifying stroke, 
they did not wait for the issue of all the enterprises 
before related, but endeavoured, in the beginning of 
September, to put a stop, by early negociation, to 
calamities which they foresaw the improbability of 
averting by war; and the British government was not 
so intoxicated with success, as to prefer the conti¬ 
nuance of expensive and hazardous efforts to a satis¬ 
factory termination of hostilities. The sentiments of 
the sovereign, the state of the nation as well as of 
parties, and many other motives of humanity, policy. 
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and patriotism, concurred to render the ministry very 
earnest in their advances to the accomplishment of so 
desirable an object. In all the King's speeches to 
Parliament, he had constantly expressed an anxious 
wish to see the tranquillity of his kingdoms restored j 
and had declared, that the only use he proposed to 
make of the advantages gained over the enemy in 
war, was to procure for his subjects the blessings of 
peace on safe and honourable conditions. The happy 
moment was now arrived which enabled his Majesty 
to demonstrate to the world, that he had really spoken 
the language of his heart. Although from the com¬ 
mercial advantages consequent on the overthrow of 
the naval power of France and Spain, a very consi¬ 
derable body of the people, particularly in the city of 
London, was interested in the continuance of the 
war, the. nation at large, fully satisfied with the 
acquisitions already made, did not wish to see the 
strength and resources of the country any longer 
exerted in obtaining new triumphs. Victories grew 
familiar to them, and made but little impression, The 
marks of public joy on the most considerable con¬ 
quests, were become much slighter than were shewn, 
at the beginning of the war, upon very trivial advan¬ 
tages. They now thought more generally of the 
pressure of taxes, and of the enormous accumulation 
of the public debt, which the continuance of hostili¬ 
ties, however successful and glorious, must render 
unavoidable. It was time, they said, that England, 
after having fought her own battles, and those of her 
allies, with so much honour and spirit, should enjoy 
a little repose. 

The country, in the midst of all her successes, had 
the most urgent occasion for peace. Though her 
trade had been greatly augmented, and many of her 
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conquests were not less valuable than glorious; yet 
her supplies of money, great as they were, did not 
keep pace with her expenses. The sacrifice of life 
in so extensive a war became sensibly felt; and the 
troops were recruited with difficulty, and at a heavy 
charge. These strong motives of public, or national 
policy, for encouraging pacific proposals, were farther 
enforced by some private considerations. A change in 
the system of the British ministry had begun this war : 
another change made it expedient to put an end to it. 

It has been already observed, that the whole coun¬ 
cil, except Lord Temple, were unanimous in their 
opposition to Mr, Pitt’s scheme for precipitating the 
rupture'with Spain. But their unanimity upon that 
occasion did not imply a perfect coincidence of opinion, 
or harmony of sentiment in other respects. He was 
not long removed from office, before it appeared that 
the remaining part of the system was framed upon 
principles so very discordant, that it was by no means 
likely to stand. The liberal ideas of the new king’s 
friends, and the exclusive spirit of the.old king’s 
ministers, when brought as it were into immediate 
collision, kindled a flame, the violence of which was 
not to be easily snbdued by any efforts of human 
Sagacity. George the Third, the moment he ascended 
the throne of Great Britain, determined to abolish, as 
far as possible, those odious distinctions of Whigs and 
Tories which had so long divided the kingdom; and 
to extend the royal favour and protection equally to 
the whole body of his subjects. He felt a just con¬ 
tempt of the narrow policy which had prevailed 
during the two preceding reigns, when all the great 
offices of state were engrossed by one party, and 
when others of equal or superior merit were totally 
shut out from any share in the administration. He 
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did not forget the obligations his family had been 
under to the Whigs for their early and vigorous 
support.: but he wished not to suffer a sort of here¬ 
ditary gnulitilde for one set of men to produce injus¬ 
tice to all the rest. He was also warned, by the 
shock of two rebellions, against pursuing a system 
that sened to provoke such ferments; and he saw, 
towards the cl se of the late King’s reign, the good 
effects with which an alteration of that system was 
immediately attended. Mr. Pitt had originally asso¬ 
ciated himself withtheTory patriots, and first acquired 
distinction by opposing the corrupt measures of Sir 
Robert Walpole, the declared head of the Whigs. 
After the bitter was driven from the seat of power, 
Mr. Pitt occasionally temporized, being sometimes 
reputed a Whig, som times a Tory, till he got the 
chief direction of public affairs, when he indiscrimi¬ 
nately employed persons of all parties, with equal 
honour to himself, aud advantage to the state. His 
Majesty would gladly have availed himself ot Mr. 
Pitt’s assistance to complete so noble a design, and 
to establish a plan of administration, which would 
afford equal encouragement to every man of virtue 
and abilities throughout the empire, hut his hopeSjof 
Mr. Pitt’s concurrence were unhappily disappointed. 
This minister was, indeed, of no party ; but it was 
rather owing to a defect, than-to any excellence in 
his character. An imperious and unaccommodating 
disposition rendered him incapable of acting other¬ 
wise than alone. Placing too great a confidence in 
the superiority of his o n genius, he treated the 
opinions of others with too little delicacy, and the 
want of more conciliating manners was a bar to any 
permanent union between him and his colleagues in 
office. 
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Soon after the resignation of Mr. Pitt, the Duke 
of Newcastle, first commissioner of the treasury, grew 
extremely jealous of the Earl of Bute’s influence in 
the cabinet. This nobleman, who, at first, had been 
groom of the stole, and was next appointed secretary 
of state, in the room of the Earl of Holdernesse, 
enjoyed a very distinguished share of his Sovereign’s 
esteem and confidence. His conduct was irreproach¬ 
able, but he was said to be a Tory. On this ground, 
therefore, the duke, who had long been considered as 
the head of the Whigs, hoped he could ruin the credit 
of his rival, by reviving those factious distinctions, on 
which his own merit principally rested. A loud 
clamour was therefore raised by the duke’s hirelings 
against the Tory favourite, and every art was used 
to point towards his lordship the national prejudice 
against natives of Scotland. But these efforts served 
only to rivet the King’s attachment to the earl more 
strongly j and the duke found his own weight in 
administration daily decline, notwithstanding his great 
parliamentary interest, his high office, and his im¬ 
portance as the demagogue of the most powerful 
party in the kingdom. He accordingly thought 
himself obliged to resign in the latter end of May; 
and the Earl of Bute was immediately placed at the 
head of the treasury. Mr. George Grenville, brother 
to Earl Temple, became secretary of state in tlife 
room of his lordship; and the place of first commis¬ 
sioner of the admiralty being vacated by the death 
of Lord Anson, that office was bestowed on the Earl 
of Halifax, now returned from Ireland. The two last 
appointments were well calculated to lessen the 
unpopularity of the Earl of Bute’s promotion. Mr. 
Grenville’s character for integrity and patriotism 
stood as high in public estimation as- that of his 
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brother, Lord Temple; and, in point of application 
and abilities, he was certainly his superior. Any 
unfavourable impression, therefore, which might be 
made by the resignation of the one, ought naturally 
to have been effaced or counteracted by the other’s 
acceptance of an office under the new minister. The 
Earl of Halifax had acquitted himself in a variety of 
public employments with great applause. When first 
lord of trade in the year 1758, the plan for conquering 
the French settlements of Senegal and Goree was 
carried into execution under his patronage; and the 
African Company erected a bust in his honour at the 
Senegal coffee-house in Cornhill. During his short 
stay in Ireland, he suppressed, by his vigilance, some 
riots and disturbances which had spread a general 
alarm in the southern parts of that kingdom. His 
conduct was so fully approved of by the Parliament 
there, that they unanimously agreed on an address 
to his excellency, desiring he would represent to the 
King the sense of the House, that the appointments 
of the lord-lieutenant werfe become inadequate to the 
dignity of that office : they therefore humbly desired, 
that his Majesty would be pleased to grant such an 
augmentation to the lord-lieutenant for the time being, 
as should raise the whole to the annual sum of J 6,000?.: 
they farther expressed their satisfaction at the pleasing 
hope, “that this augmentation should take place during 
the administration of a chief governor, whose many 
great and amiable qualities, whose wise and happy 
administration in the government of that kingdom, 
had universally endeared him to the people of Ire¬ 
land.” The earl received this glorious testimony of 
their approbation with all suitable acknowledgments : 
but, with a delicacy peculiar to himself, declined their 
proposal that the augmentation should take place dur- 
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ing his government. Such were the men, whom the 
Earl of Bute associated with him in office ; and, dur¬ 
ing his administration, the vacancies which happened 
in the higher departments of the state, were uniformly 
filled by men of reputation and abilities. 

Many of the Duke of Newcastle’s friends, who 
were in official situations, resigned with him : others 
of the same party, who had before made offers of 
their services, retired with him in disgust; and some, 
who w ere supposed to be attached to the late ministry, 
were deprived of the places which they held under 
government, as their faithful exertions in the public 
service could not be depended upon. The Earl of 
Bute also thought it sound policy, in conformity with 
the system of liberal comprehension already explained, 
to attempt a coalition with the great body of the 
Tories, or country gentlemen of ancient fatndies, who 
were able to yield him effectual support. They 
readily came into his measures; and as they had 
long been excluded from any share in the manage¬ 
ment of the state, they were now doubly zealous to 
shew themselves worthy of the confidence of their 
King and country. Their efforts, however, were as 
vigorously opposed by the discontented party; and 
no one could be surprised at the ferment which 
ensued ; in which personal resentment, factious in¬ 
trigues, and national, or rather local prejudices* 
were all united to throw every thing into confusion. 
Whilst the nation was thus distracted by violent 
cabals, the conduct of a w'ar became difficult; its 
continuance unsafe ; and its supplies uncertain. If 
the administration failed, their failure would he 
imputed to incapacity : if they succeeded, their suc¬ 
cess would be converted into an.argumeut for such 
terms of peace, as it would be impossible for them 
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to procure. * Above all, the ancient and known con¬ 
nexion between the chief's of the monied interest 
and the principal persons in the opposition, must 
have been a subject of great anxiety to the ministry. 
These co-operated to render them heartily inclined 
to peace; and they thought themselves justified in 
their wishes for it at this juncture, from the motives 
before enumerated ; from the successes and the bur¬ 
dens of' the nation; from the flourishing state of 
some of their allies, and the doubtful state of others; 
and, in general, from those arguments of humanity, 
which made it high time that Europe should enjoy 
some interval of repose. 

The Bourbon courts and that of England thus 
concurring in the same point, all difficulties were 
speedily smoothed. It is said, that the first overtures 
were made under the mediation of the King of Sar¬ 
dinia. As soon as the terms were proposed, in order 
to give a pledge to each other of their mutual since¬ 
rity, it was agreed that this treaty should not be 
negociated, as the former had been, by subordinate 
persons; but that the Kings of France and England 
should reciprocally send to each other's courts a per¬ 
son of the first consequence and .distinction in either 
kingdom. Accordingly, on the 5th of Sept, the Duke 
of Bedford set off for Paris, with the character of 
ambassador and plenipotentiary from the court of 
England, to negociate a peace; and on the 12th of 
the same month, the Duke of Nivernois arrived in 
London, with the like commission from the French 
court. 

Very little time was spent in adjusting the outlines 
of the treaty, or explaining the principles on which 
it was to proceed. The negotiators seemed, in some 
measure, to assume as a basis, those points which 
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v«Q nearest to a settlement in the treaty of 17Q]. 
•lid to commence where that transaction concluded! 
The spirit of the two negotiations, so far as regarded 
the peculiar interest of Great Britain, was almost 
perfectly similar. There was scarcely any other 
difference than that Great Britain, in consequence of 
her successes since that time, acquired more than she 
then demanded: but still the general idea was the 
same. With regard, indeed, to some of her allies, 
the principle of the two treaties was greatly varied; 
but the change was sufficiently justified by the alte¬ 
ration in the affairs of Germany during the interval 
between both. Those who conducted the negociation 
in 1761, were steady in rejecting every proposition, 
in which they were not left at liberty to aid the King 
of Prussia with the whole force of Great Britain : 


those who concluded the peace in 1762, paid less 
attention to the ambitious or interested views of that 


monarch, though they did not neglect his safety. 
At the beginning of the year, and before they had 
entered into this negociation, they refused to renew 
that article of the annual treaty, by which his Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty would have been engaged to conclude 
no peace without the King of Prussia; though, at 
the same time, they declared themselves willing to 
assist him with the usual subsidy. He, on bis part, 
refused the subsidy unconnected with that article; 
and a coolness was supposed to take place between 
both courts for some time after. The adjustment of 
affairs in the empire did not form any material 
obstruction to the progress of the treaty. Both par¬ 
ties readily agreed to withdraw themselves from the 
German war. They thought, and rightly, that nothing 
could tend so much to give peace to their respective 
allies, as mutually to withdraw their assistance from 
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them J and to stop that current of English and French 
money, which, as lotig as it ran into Germany, would 
be sure to feed a perpetual war in that country. The 
conduct of the two courts upon this occasion, though 
very different from what they had held in the year 
17(51, was much more politic in itself, as well as 
perfectly defensible from the change of circum¬ 
stances. This will appear evidently from' a view of 
the state of the German war at both periods. 

When the former negociation was on foot, the 
affairs of the King of Prussia were at the lowest 
ebb: he was overpowered by the whole weight of 
Austria, of Sweden, of the empire, and of Russia, as 
determined as ever in her enmity, and then success¬ 
ful ; to say nothing of France. It would have been 
ungenerous, on the part of Great Britain, to have 
deserted him in that situation. But, at the time of 
making the last treaty, the condition of his affairs 
was absolutely reversed. He had got rid of the most 
powerful, and one of the most implacable of his ene¬ 
mies. He had also concluded a peace with Sweden. 
The treaty itself freed him from all apprehensions 
of France. He had, then, none to contend with, 
but a nominal army of the empire, and one of Austria, 
which, though something more than nominal, was 
wholly unable to oppose bis progress. His situation, 
from being pitiable, was become formidable. It was, 
perhaps, good policy to prevent the balance of Ger¬ 
many from being overturned to his prejudice : it 
would have been the worst in the world to overturn it 
in his favour. These principles sufficiently explain and 
justify the British ministry for So remarkable a change 
in their behaviour towards the King of Prussia. The 
conduct of France upon both those occasions may be 
accounted for, nearly in the same manner. She had 
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very justly excepted to the demand of the evacuation 
of Wesel, Cleves, and Gueldres, when made by Mr. 
Pitt in the first negociation; because he refused to 
put an end to the German war. In this last treaty, 
the French assented, without hesitation or difficulty, 
to the very same demand ; because we agreed, in 
common with them, to be neutral in the disputes of 
the empire. Thus the peace of Germany, so far as 
it depended on Great Britain and France, was paid 
a due regard to; and the other powers, being left to 
themselves, soon terminated their differences. 

As the Bourbon confederacy had no pretext for 
the quarrel with Portugal, but the advantages which 
Great Britain derived from her friendly intercourse 
with that country during the war, the article relating 
to his most faithful Majesty did not admit of the least 
altercation. Aiiy of his territories or possessions which 
had fallen into the hand s of the French and Spaniards, 
Were to be evacuated by their troops, and restored in 
the same condition they were in when conquered. 
After the concerns of the allies were provided for, the 
most important part of the treaty still remained, which 
was, to adjust every thing that related to the settle¬ 
ments and commerce of Great Britain and of the 
Bourbon courts. The circumstance which so much 
impeded this adjustment in the preceding negoeia- 
tion, was the intervention of the claims of Spain. 
The attempt of the Bourbon powers to intermix and 
confound their affairs at that juncture, had alshare in 
making the war more general: on this occasion it 
had a contrary effect. As the whole Was now nego- 
ciated together, it facilitated the peace, by affording 
easier methods of regulating the system of compen¬ 
sation, and furnishing more largely to the general 
fund of equivalents. 
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The great object, and the original cause of the war, 
had been the establishment of precise boundaries in 
America. This was therefore the very first point to 
be now attended to; and it must be observed, that it 
was settled much more accurately than it promised to 
he in the uegociation of the foregoing year. For the 
French not having ascertained the limits between 
their own possessions with greater exactness than 
they had those which separated them from the British 
possessions, it was not clear, in ceding Canada, how 
much they really gave up. Disputes might have 
arisen, and, in fact, did immediately arise upon this 
this subject. Besides, the western limits of the 
southern British colonies were not mentioned; and 
they were extremely obscure, aud subject to many 
discussions, containing in them the seeds of a new war. 
In the present treaty, it was agreed, that a line drawn 
along the middle of the river Mississippi,from its source 
to the river Iberville, and thence along the middle of 
this river, and the lakes of Maurepas and Pontchar- 
train, to the sea, should irrevocably fix the bounds 
of the two nations in North America. This line 
included a very large tract of country, which for¬ 
merly made a part of Louisiana, in addition to what 
was properly called Canada; and these newly acquired 
territories of Great Britain were farther enlarged and 
completely rounded, by the cession of Florida on the 
part of Spain. As the northern boundaries had been 
long since settled by the treaty of Utrecht, all occa¬ 
sions of limitary disputes seemed to be effectually cut 
off; and the British possessions in America were as 
well defined as the nature of such a country could 
possibly admit. The advantages which were expect¬ 
ed to flow from so great an increase of empire on that 
continent, will be examined in a summary of the 
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arguments that were urged fur and against the 
treaty. 

The Newfoundland fishery was another point of 
infinite importance, and a subject of much contro¬ 
versy. In a commercial view it is certainly of great 
estimation: but it has been considered as even more 
material in a political light. That fishery is the sole 
support of many maritime places, which would other¬ 
wise be of no value : it is a g rand nursery of seamen, 
and consequently one of the principal resources of the 
marine. Scarcely any object could be of more im¬ 
portance to two natrons who contended for a supe¬ 
riority of naval power. The more clearly, therefore, 
it was the interest of Great Britain to acquire the 
exclusive exercise of this fishery, the more strongly 
and evidently it became the interest of France to 
oppose such a pretension. Not only a large part of 
her foreign trade depended on the fishery ; but a great 
part of her domestic supply. Besides, every hope of 
the strength, and almost the existence of her naval 
power, must have vanished with the surrender of so 
inestimable a right. The English ministry knew 
France would rather run all the hazards of war, than 
totally relinquish this object. Blit though they de¬ 
spaired of driving the French entirely from the fishery, 
they endeavoured as much as possible to diminish its 
value to them : that article of the treaty of Utrecht 
was established, by which the French were admitted 
to fish, and to dry their fish, on the north-east and 
north-west parts of Newfoundland, from Cape Bona- 
vista to Point Biche; and were excluded from the 
rest of the island. They were also permitted to fish 
within the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; but not to approach 
within three leagues of any of the coasts belonging 
to England. This precaution was used, not only 
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with a view of abridging their fishery of dry cod, 
but principally in order to prevent their landing, and, 
on that pretence, forming settlements on those exten¬ 
sive deserts, which surround the gulf. Otherwise, 
the privilege might become a means of exciting new 
disputes between the two nations. Another restric¬ 
tion imposed on the French fishery was, that it should 
not be exercised but at the distance of fifteen leagues 
from the coasts of the island of Cape Breton, which 
was ceded to England. Tn return for this, the French 
obtained the full right of the small islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, his most Christian Majesty engaging 
not to erect any fortifications on these islands, nor to 
keep more than fifty soldiers there to enforce the 
police. In this article, the plan of the former nego¬ 
tiation was pursued : but the idea of a resident com¬ 
missary, and the occasional visitation of a ship of war, 
were omitted, as regulations which were in truth more 
humiliating to France, than advantageous to England. 
With regard to the pretensions of Spain, she entirely 
desisted from the right of fishing otj these coasts. A 
more unequivocal expression should, and undoubtedly 
would have been insisted upon, if it had been of any 
great consequence in what terms aright wasrenounced, 
which for a long time had never been exercised. The 
claim itself was almost as obsolete as that of the King 
of England to the dominions of France. 

When the affairs of the West Indies came to be 
settled, though they caused great difference of opinion 
among the public, they did not seem to raise any 
considerable difficulty in the negociation. There 
England had made great conquests, and there also 
she had made great concessions. She restored to 
France the islands of Martinico, Guadaloupe, and 
Marigalante, besides an assignment, or surrender of 
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,Ctae neutral island of St. Lucia. Of her late'acqui- 
sitwons she only retained Dominica, Tobago, St. Vin¬ 
cent’s, and the Grenadas. To the three former she 

had an old claim, which was now continued : the 
latter were ceded and guarantied to her in full right. 
As the intelligence of the success of the British arms 
at the flavanuah had arrived before the settlement of 
this part of the treaty relative to the West Indies, it 
was in order to obtain the restoration of that valuable 
conquest, that Spain agreed to some articles before 
enumerated, namely, the evacuation of all conquests 
made upon Portugal, or her foreign colonies; the 
cession of Florida, with the forts of St. Augustine 
and Pensacola; the renunciation of the right to the 
Newfoundland fishery; and, in addition to these, Spain 
also consented not to disturb the English in their 
occupation of cutting logwood in the hay of Hon¬ 
duras, and to permit them todmild houses there for 
the conveniency of their trade. It was stipulated, 
however, in this last grant, that they should demolish 
their fortifications on that coast, as a tacit acknow¬ 
ledgment, that the privilege they were now suffered 
to enjoy was not founded upon right, but derived from 
favour. 

In Africa, Goree was restored to France, and Sene¬ 
gal remained to Great Britain. In the East Indies, all 
the factories and settlements taken from the French 
since the beginning of the war, were given up to them, 
on their engaging not to erect any forts, nor to keep 
any number of soldiers whatsoever in the province 
of Bengal; and to acknowledge the reigning subas 
of Bengal, Decan, and the Carnatic, as the lawful 
sovereigns of these countries. In Europe, Minorca 
and Belleisle were to be restored to their former pos¬ 
sessors ; and the fortifications and harbour of Dunkirk 
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were to be demolished, agreeably to the stipulations 
of former treaties. There was one article totally 
omitted in the present treaty, though it had been the 
subject of the most warm and obstinate controversy 
in the former negociation. This was the restitution 
of the captures made by England previously to the 
declaration of war. On this point, the ministers of 
the two courts appeared at that time equally positive, 
the one to demand, the other to refuse such a restitu¬ 
tion. France could not now make a greater sacrifice 
to the honour of Great Britain in the eyes of all 
Europe, than by passing over that matter in total 
silence. The fears of the Bourbon courts were 
effectually removed by an article, stipulating that the 
conquests not included in the treaty, either as cessions 
or restitutions, should be given up without compen¬ 
sation. France and Spain knew themselves exposed 
in almost every quarter: they had no armament on 
foot, from which they could expect any considerable 
advantages: whereas the British ministry had great 
reason to hope that the important expedition against 
the Philippines could not fail of success. The reduc¬ 
tion of Manilla had actually taken place ; but the 
news, though conveyed with extraordinary dispatch, 
did not reach England till the April following-. 

Such were the chief articles of a treaty which put 
an end to the most sanguinary and expensive war in 
which Great Britain had ever been engaged. But it 
must be added that her efforts had not, in any con¬ 
test, been ever crowned'with greater glory and suc¬ 
cess. The preliminaries were signed by the British 
and French ministers at Fontainbleau, the 3d of 
November; and the 24th of the same month, the 
Duke of Nivernois, ambassador from the most Chris- 
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tian king-, made the following speech to his Britannic 
Majesty on the occasion : 

“ Sir, 

. “ A cordial reconciliation between two powerful 

monarchs, formed to love each other, a permanent 
union of system between two great courts, attracted 
to one another by their interests rightly understood ; 
and a sincere and lasting conjunction between 
two respectable nations, whom unhappy prejudices 
"have too frequently divided; form the glorious sera 
of the commencement of your Majesty’s reign : and 
this sera will, at the same time, be that of happiness 
restored to the four quarters of the world. Your 
Majesty’s name, your glory, and your virtues, will be 
inseparably joined in history with universal felicity : 
and posterity will there read, with sentiments of 
respect, that treaty which will be distinguished, above 
all pthers, by good faith, without equivocation, and 
by permanent stability* 

“ Permit me, Sir, to felicitate myself at your feet, 
on being chosen by the king, my master, to serve 
.between your Majesty and him, as the organ of the 
noble sentiments of two hearts so worthy of each 
other, and to b'e employed in this blessed work, 
which ensures your Majesty’s glory, by giving hap¬ 
piness to the whole world.” 

But however highly the French ambassador might 
estimate the blessings of peace, the people of England 
were very much divided in their sentiments respecting 
the merits of the treaty. Uncommon pains had been 
taken to prejudice the public against every article, as 
it happened to transpire during the negociation. A 
multitude of pamphlets appeared, some recommend¬ 
ing a continuation of hostilities as likely to give the 
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finishing- stroke to the commerce of the enemy; 
others exhibiting- laboured comparisons between the 
different conquests that were to be restored or retain¬ 
ed, in which the importance of each was magnified 
or depreciated, according to the views and purposes 
of the writers. Every concession was criticised with¬ 
out mercy; and the whole treaty represented as an 
infamous compact, made at the expense of Great Bri¬ 
tain. The friends of administration exerted them¬ 
selves with equal industry on the other side of the 
question, pointing out the madness of continuing the 
war, and placing in the most advantageous light the 
value and securi ty of the present acquisitions. This clash 
of contending interests and opinions excited throughout 
the kingdom the most violent heats, which were blown 
into a combustion by every art, and every instrument 
of party, that had ever proved effectual upon similar 
occasions. In the course of these political conflicts, 
and particularly after the signing of these prelimi¬ 
naries had been formally announced to the public on. 
the 8th of November, some efforts were used to bring 
about a coalition between the Duke of Newcastle and 
Mr. Pitt, who had hitherto kept aloof from each other, 
at the head of their respective adherents. It seemed 
hardly possible that any cordial friendship could take 
place between those statesmen. The former, when in 
office, was far from being satisfied with the principles 
or conduct of the latter; he secretly encouraged the 
attacks that were made upon Mr. Pitt’s measures, 
and had not Lord Bute slept in, he himself would 
have taken the lead in support of the pacific system. 
But whatever resentment on that account Mr. Pitt 
must have felt, he and the duke were not so irrecon- 
cileably averse to one another, as each of them was to 
the Earl of Bute. Common enmity therefore invited 
VOL. 1. Y 
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the two factions ; and they joined their endeavours to 
persuade the people, that the parliament would never 
ratify, or, at least, pass over without heavy censure, 
the conditions of a peace so inadequate to the suc- 
cesses of the war, so far below the just expectations 
of the nation. The ministry, thus threatened by a 
formidable opposition, took the most effectual steps for 
securing the approbation of the legislature. Though 
Mr. Fox continued in his old place of paymaster, he 
undertook to conduct the affairs of government in the 
House of Commons, for which no man could be better 
qualified. The Earl of Halifax exchanged his seat at 
the head of the admiralty with Mr. G. Grenville, whose 
parliamentary duties, as joint secretary of state with 
the Earl of Egremont, would have interfered with Mr. 
Fox, both being commoners. Other arrangements 
were also made, conducive to the proposed end : 
every department was cleared of doubtful characters : 
many of the Duke of Newcastle’s former supporters 
in the Lower House were gained over: and the 
landed interest was found to be well affected to the 
measures of administration. 

While the most vigorous preparations were thus 
making by both parties for a trial of strength, the 
Parliament met on the 25th of November, and the 
session was opened with a speech from the throne, 
which, after noticing the operations of the war, bears 
testimony to the unwearied perseverance, and unpa¬ 
ralleled bravery of both officers and privates, by sea 
and land; by whose conduct and courage, his Ma¬ 
jesty says, “ my enemies have been brought to accept 
of peace on such terms as, 1 trust, will give my Par¬ 
liament entire satisfaction.” The conditions, he adds, 
“ are such, that there is not only an immense territory 
added to the empire of Great Britain, but a solid 
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foundation laid for the increase of trade and com¬ 
merce ; and the utmost care has been taken to remove 
alioccasionsoffuturedisputes between my subjects,and 
those of France and Spain, arifl thereby to add secu¬ 
rity and permanency to the blessings of peace.” The 
speech then states, that the utmost regard has been 
had to the interests of Portugal, Prussia, and our 
other allies. On the subject of finances his Majesty 
says, “ it is the greatest affliction for me to find, that, 
though the war is at an end, our expenses cannot 
immediately be so much lessened as I desire; but as 
nothing could have carried us through the great and 
arduous difficulties surrounding us but the most vigo¬ 
rous and expensive efforts, we must expect for some 
time to feel the consequences of them to a consider¬ 
able degree." The speech then regrets the loss of 
great numbers of men in all parts of the world, re¬ 
commends such methods, in the settlements of our 
new acquisitions, as shall most effectually tend to the 
security of those countries, and to the improvement 
of the commerce and navigation of Great Britain, 
and urges union and economy, “ which can alone relieve 
this nation from the heavy burdens brought upon it 
by the necessities of this long and expensive war.” 

In answer to this speech, each House prepared an 
address, containing, in very loyal and affectionate 
terms, general compliments of congratulation on the 
approach of peace, and on another event, which the 
king, through delicacy, had not mentioned—the birth 
of the Prince of Wales. On the following day, 
(Nov. 26,) the Commons further resolved, that a 
congratulatory message should be sent to the queen, 
on the auspicious event of the delivery of his royal 
highness, and of her happy recovery. 

That part of the public which had hoped that the 
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peace would be severely censured by Parliament, was 
totally disappointed, The opposition in the Lords 
was feeble, and, except with regard to a few advo¬ 
cates for the continuance of the war, somewhat incon¬ 
sistent. The others had formerly recommended the 
same general plan of peace, which was adopted in 
the preliminaries with evident improvements. ,c But,” 
said they, “ our additional successes since that time, 

/ gave us ground to expect better terms.” The answer 
was, “ that the burdens of the state, and the extent of 
the war, had increased in, at least, an equal propor¬ 
tion ; and that peace was therefore not less necessary 
now than at any former period.” In the course of 
the debate, the lords, in opposition, blended with their 
arguments some poignant reflections on the Earl of 
Bute’s conduct, which he vindicated with temper 
and spirit, vand with more oratorical talent than he 
had been supposed to possess; he traced step by step 
the progress of the negociation, and declared himself 
a warm promoter of the peace, adding, that he wished 
no other epitaph to be inscribed upon his tomb. He 
was well supported by the Earl of Halifax, and by so 
evident a majority, that the House did not divide, 
but approved of the preliminaries, without any quali- 
- fication or reserve. 

, The triumph of the minister in the Commons was 
not so easily obtained. The chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer laid a copy of the preliminary articles before the 
House on the 29th of November, which were taken 
jnto consideration on the 9th of December, and an 
address to his Majesty, in approbation of the terms, 
was moved by Mr. Fox, who took the lead in support 
of the peace; and was strongly resisted by Mr. Pitt, 
who was carried to the House in a state of extreme 
pain and weakriess from an attack of the gout. Dur- 
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ing part of his speech, which lasted nearly four hours, 
he was allowed the unprecedented indulgence of de¬ 
livering his sentiments sitting. He had determined, 
he said, at the hazard of his life, to raise up his voice 
against the preliminary articles of a treaty which 
obscured all the glories of the war, surrendered the 
dearest interests of tLe nation, and sacrificed the 
public faith, by abandoning our allies. He was sup¬ 
ported by a few who also disapproved of the condi¬ 
tions. Nothing, they said, could justify the absolute, 
unconditional surrender of St. Pierre and of Mique¬ 
lon, which would enable France to recover her marine, 
and by degrees to acquire the best part of a fishery 
from which she ought to have been entirely excluded. 
But the restitution of the conquests, particularly of 
those in the West Indies, was most severely censured 
by all who disapproved of the treaty, both in and out 
of parliament. France, they observed, had long since 
gained a decided superiority over us in the West 
India trade, which gave employment to the multitude 
of young seamen trained up in the fishery, enriched 
her merchants, and augmented her finances.—At the 
close of so expensive a war, they argued, that we might 
very reasonably have demanded something towards 
our indemnification as well as security, for which our 
acquisitions in North America were very inadequate, 
the state of the existing trade being low, the specu¬ 
lations of their future trade^precarious, and the pros¬ 
pect remote. The advantage of retaining Mnftinico 
or Guadaloupe would have been immediate, and the 
greater in its effects from the corresponding loss which 
would ensue to France, whilst our African trade would 
be augmented by the demand for slaves, and that of 
North America would all centre in ourselves, instead 
gf redounding, as it has hitherto done, to those who 
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■were lately our enemies, and will always be our 
rivals. Nor is there, they added, any thing- extra¬ 
vagant or overbearing in this demand, for though we 
had been determined to retain either Martinico or 
Guadaloupe, or even both, our conquests still left 
abundant matter to display onr moderation. The 
concessions made to Spain, in tile same part'of the 
world, were looked upon as equally unjustifiable. 
Florida, they maintained, was no compensation for 
the important conquest of the Havannah, which laid 
all the Spanish treasures in America at our mercy. 
The privilege obtained from Spain, in favour of our 
logwood cutlers, too, could not be considered among 
the list of equivalents. Instead of establishing a solid 
right in this long contested trade, we engaged to pull 
down our forts, and to destroy the only means of 
protecting it. What security have we, that our log¬ 
wood cutters shall not be molested in their naked 
and defenceless situation ? The King of Spain’s 
promise ! It is not words, but the power of repelling 
force by force, that can prevent hostilities or injus¬ 
tice. The strictures were concluded with asserting, 
that Goree, on the coast of Africa, had been surren¬ 
dered without the least apparent necessity ; that in the 
East Indies, the restitution was all from one side, that 
we had conquered every thing, and retained nothing. 
In Europe, Fi ance had only one conquest to restore, 
Minorca; and for this island we had given her the 
East Indies, the West Indies, and Africa. Belleisle 
alone, they affirmed, was a sufficient equivalent. 

In reply to these attacks it was argued that France 
would never have consented to a total dereliction of 
the fishery ; that the cession of tlie isles of Cape Breton 
and St. John to England was more than equivalent 
to the sheltering places of St. Pierre and Miquelon* 
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in which she was only allowed to keep such a small 
number of troops as were barely sufficient to enforce 
the police; that her share in the fishery was very consi¬ 
derably impaired ; and that the residence of an English 
commissary would be a subject of humiliation to her 
without any advantage to us. The security of our 
colonies upon the continent of America was, they 
Baid, the original object of the war; the danger to 
which they were exposed, and the immense waste of 
blood and treasure which ensued to Great Britain, 
together with the calamities which were, from the 
same source, derived upon the four quarters of the 
world, left no doubt that it was our best policy to 
guard against all possibility of the return of such 
evils. Experience has shewn us, that while France 
possessed any single place in America, whence she 
could molest our settlements, they could never enjoy 
repose; to remove France from our neighbourhood in 
America, therefore, or to contract her power within 
the narrowest limits, was worth purchasing by almost 
any concession. The absolute security derived from 
this plan, included in itself an indemnification. They 
pointed out the great increase of population in those 
colonies within a few years, shewing that their trade 
with the mother country had increased therewith, and 
added, that our American planters would, in a very 
short time, furnish as large a demand of our manu¬ 
factures, as all the working hands of Great Britain 
could supply; that extent of territory and a number 
of subjects are matters of as much consideration to a 
state attentive to the sources of real grandeur, as the 
mere advantages of traffic, such ideas being rather 
suitable to a limited and petty commonwealth, like 
Holland, than to a great, powerful, and warlike nation. 
Having, for thesp reasons, made very large demands 
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in North America, it was necessary to relax in other 
jibrts. France would never be brought to any very 
considerable cession in the West Indies; but the 
existence of her settlements depended upon ours in 
North America, she not being any longer left a place 
whence they can be supplied with provisions. They 
did not deny the importance of the flavannah; but 
insisted, that the whole country of Florida, with fort 
St. Augustine and the bay of Pensacola, was far from 
being a contemptible equivalent. It extended the 
British dominions along the Joast to the mouth of the 
Mississippi: it removed an asylum for the slaves of 
the English colonies, who were continually escaping 
to St. Augustine: it.deprived the Spaniards of an 
easy avenue, through which they could invade Georgia 
and Carolina: it afforded a large territory, a strong 
frontier, and a good port in the bay of Mexico. The 
liberty and security which the King of Spain engaged 
to afford to the English logwood cutters, was another 
material consideration ; the fortifications on the coast 
were to be demolished, because we only claimed a 
privilege of cutting and taking away this wood by 
indulgence. That privilege is now confirmed, and 
what more, consistently with reason and justice, could 
we demand ? Could his Catholic Majesty have made 
a fuller or more adequate compensation for the Ha- 
vannah, without dismembering his empire, or exposing 
its commerce to inevitable ruin ? Had Great Britain, 
they argued, fought for herself alone, and restricted 
her efforts to her own element, she might have assumed 
a more peremptory tone in dictating the terms of the 
treaty ; and, if they were not acquiesced in, she might 
have resolved to keep all her conquests, and to pro-? 
secute hostilities to the full accomplishment of her 
wishes. But she was saddled with the protection of 
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her allies; and, on their account, involved in a double 
continental war, the expense of which overbalanced 
all the advantages she. could derive from the success of 
her arms. France and Spain had declared, in plain 
terms, that, without the restitutioa of the islands and 
of the Havannah, peace could be of no service to 
them ; that they would rather hazard the continuance 
of the war, which, in the long run, must exhaust the 
finances and credit of England ; and, in the mean 
time, redouble their efforts in making an entire con¬ 
quest of Portugal, which it could not be in the power 
of the British auxiliaries to prevent. 

With respect to the other cessions, they thought 
the rock of Goree of very little consequence, while 
Great Britain retained Senegal, which commanded the 
chief trade of the interior. The article which related 
to the East Indies was agreeable to the wishes of the 
English company, and did not afford those advantages 
to France which might be imagined ; first, said they, 
because their fortifications, erected at a vast expense, 
have been totally destroyed; and it cannot be ex¬ 
pected, in the situation of the French company, that 
they can, in the course of many years, if at all, 
rebuild them in the same manner. Besides, they are 
restrained by an express article from even making 
the attempt in the province of Bengal, and the king¬ 
dom of Orixa, or from keeping the least military 
force in either. Secondly, they have also agreed to 
acknowledge the reigning subas of the chief provinces 
in the peninsula, as the lawful sovereigns; aud these 
princes are all in our interest, as either owing the 
acquisition, or depending for the preservation of their 
power on our arms; by which means our company is 
become, in effect, arbiter of that great and opulent 
coast, extending, on one side, from the Ganges to 
voe, i. z 
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cape Comorin, anil on the other, from the same cape to 
the mouth of the Indus. Thirdly, during the course 
of our successes, the traders aud the manufacturers 
have removed from the French to our settlements, 
where they will have at least an equal market, and a 
superior protection; and it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to allure them back. What important 
sacrifices, then, have-we made in the East Indies? 
And, if the points yielded by Great Britain in all 
other*parts of the globe are so fully justifiable on the 
principles of sound and liberal policy, surely,.the 
most wilful perverseness will not dare to deny, that in 
Europe the balance is considerably in her favour, the 
island of Minorca having been given her in exchange 
for Belleisle, besides obliging France to demolish the 
works belonging to the harbour of Dunkirk. Mr. Pitt 
had objected, with much earnestness, to the article by 
which France agreed to evacuate the Prussian fortres¬ 
ses, contending that the word should have been restore, 
but the House considered the meaning to be the same. 
Such were the principal arguments with which the 
preliminary articles were attacked and defended. If 
nothing but the grossest flattery could assert that the 
treaty was free from defect, nothing but the utmost 
perverseness could deny that it was likely to be pro¬ 
ductive of many great and essential advantages to 
this kingdom. Were it entitled to no other praise, 
it will remain as an everlasting monument of that 
equity and moderation which form the most lovely 
flowers in the wreath of conquest. The only fair 
object of war is a durable as well as an honour¬ 
able peace, which nothing is more likely to disturb 
than the indignant feelings excited by severe 
terras. A generous victor would never trample his 
enemy under foot, and there may sometimes be true. 
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policy in even upholding- a rival. Sparta refused to 
enslave Athens, and Rome repented of having de¬ 
stroyed Carthage. If Great Britain had determined 
fully on keeping whatever would be advantageous to 
her, war must have been continued to extermination ; 
but, notwithstanding all her successes, she had strong 
reasons to wish for the restoration of peace. Had 
that event been longer delayed, she must shortly have 
made preparations for another campaign, and the 
defence of Portugal, in which success was by no 
means certain, would, in addition to other operations, 
require her utmost exertions, whilst an annually in¬ 
creasing expenditure, and a heavy accumulation of 
national debt, far exceeded any advantages which 
could be expected to result from a further prosecu¬ 
tion of the war. The number of men employed in 
the year 1702 exceeded 337,000, whose services cost 
the nation about 18,000,000^. If the loss of men, 
which, to Great Britain alone, was supposed to be 
little short, during the war, of 300,000, be taken into 
the account, surely no real friend to his country or 
to mankind could wish for the continuance of such a 
prodigious expenditure of blood and treasure. The 
mutual advantages of social intercourse between 
friendly nations are much more likely to restore the 
funds dissipated by war, than a pertinacious ndherence 
to conquests. On the merits of the treaty the candid 
will decide from the crisis at which it was made, and 
not from any events that subsequently look placej 
but it must be remarked, that some few politicians, who 
incurred the charge of illiberality by the conjecture, 
thought that the idea of security to the English colo¬ 
nies in North America had been carried too far, and 
that the total expulsion of the French would embolden 
them to shake off the control of the mother country, 

z 2 
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when they no longer stood in need of her protection 
against a restless, active, and warlike neighbour. 

When the House divided on Mr. Fox’s motion, 
there appeared 319 for the address, and only 65 
against it. A committee was then appointed to pre¬ 
pare it; and on its being reported next day, another 
debate ensued, in which the old ground was trodden 
over again, and nothing new introduced, except a 
reproach on the ministry for not having insisted on 
the dissolution of the family compact. It was not 
likely that such an idea should have occurred to them 
in the course of the negociation. That compact, after 
all the noise it made in the political world at that time, 
Was nothing more than a defensive alliance between 
the two branches of the house of Bourbon, for the 
mutual guaranty of their respective dominions, which 
any two nations have a right to contract: and a mu¬ 
tual concession of commercial privileges, with which 
every power has an undoubted right to indulge its 
allies, without giving just cause of offence to any 
neighbouring nation. The address, which was approv¬ 
ed by a majority of 227 against 63, stated the convic¬ 
tion of the House, that posterity would hereafter agree 
in esteeming that peace to be no less honourable than 
profitable, by which Great Britain acquired such an 
addition of territory, attended with so great an exten¬ 
sion of commerce. This address put an end to the 
parliamentary contest on the subject of the peace, and 
nothing else of any moment w'as transacted in either 
House before the recess. The chief business consisted 
of votes of thanks to the army and navy for their 
great and important services. The renewal of the 
duties on malt, and of the land-tax, was the only part 
of the ways and means for the service of the ensuing 
year, that was prepared for the royal assent on th* 
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21 st of December; after which both Houses adjourned 
to the 20th of January. 

The history of this eventful year cannot be properly 
concluded without noticing a few detached occur¬ 
rences of minor interest. About its commencement 
an extraordinary and wicked imposture, attempted 
by a child not more than eleven years of age, 
exercised for some time the credulity, and engrossed 
the conversation of the inhabitants of the metro¬ 
polis. This child was the daughter of one Parsons 
the officiating clerk of St. Sepulchre’s*, who lived 
in Cock Lane, West Smithfield. The girl, tu¬ 
tored in all appearance by her father for the pur¬ 
poses of malice, pretended to be visited by the spirit 
of a young woman, who had formerly lodged in the 
house, and who afterwards removing into the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Clerkenwell, had died about a year and 
a half before this period. This person, who went 
by the name of Miss Fanny, had lived in familiarity 
with one Mr. Kent, a broker, the widower of her 
deceased sister, and who, after the death of his former 
wife, wonld willingly have married Fanny : but this 
union being forbid by the canon law, the parties lived 
together in great harmony, but without the sanction 
of the church, until she was seized with the small¬ 
pox, of which distemper she died. Her lover, it 
6eetus, had incurred the resentment of Parsons, by 
pressing him for the payment of some money; and 
this is supposed to have been the source of the plan 
which Parsons now projected for the broker’s destruc¬ 
tion. His .d anghter pretended to see the apparition 
of Fanny, wl19.se favourite she had been. She was 
seized with fits and agitations; and strange noises of 
scratching, fluttering, whispering, and knocking were 
heard in the apartment where she lay. A woman, 
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who lived in the house, and was an accomplice in the 
impost re, , retended to hold conferences with the 
ghost. She a ked, if it was the spirit of Funny? 
and, if it was, desired the affirmative might be sig¬ 
nified by a certain number of distinct knocks, which 
were heard accordingly. She then asked if the spirit 
had any thing to disclose for the detection of guilt?— 
if it Was the spir t of Fanny ?—if her death had been 
hastened by violent means ?—if those means had been 
used by Mr. Kent, with whom she lived ? To all 
these, and many otliqr inquiries of the same tendency, 
answers were made in the affirmative, by three dis¬ 
tinct knocks to each interrogation; and this sort of 
converse was often repeated in the hearing of many dif¬ 
ferent companies, who crowded to the house to satisfy 
their curiosity. The sound of the knocks vnried at 
different times, and seemed to proceed occasionally 
from different parts of the room. Other noises of 
scratching, rustling, whispering, and something like 
the fluttering of wings, were frequently perceived 
while the child lay in bed, seemingly insensible; for 
her presence was the sole condition on which the 
spirit would make itself known, and it would follow 
her wheresoever she should be conveyed. The cir¬ 
cumstances of this strange visitation interested the 
public to such a degree, that, in all assemblies, from 
the highest to the most humble, nothing was heard 
but remarks on the ever-varying wonders of the spirit 
in Cock Lane, where there was a perpetual flux and 
reflux of people of all ranks and characters. What 
was at first proposed as the gratification of revenge 
alone, became now a source of considerable profit, 
as every person paid for admittance to the haunted 
chamber. Among the lower class of people this ridi¬ 
culous imposture produced a general spirit of iufatu-* 
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ation, and filled the domestics of almost every family 
with such terrors as greatly disconcerted them in the 
performance of their ordinary business. Many weak 
minds, in respectable spheres of life, were infected 
with the fears of the vulgar. Some individuals, who 
entered the house with a view to mirth and ridi¬ 
cule, were so struck with the scene, that they became 
converts to the general belief. It even made an 
impression-upon some persons of superior understand¬ 
ing ; and one or two clergymen openly declared they 
could no longer discredit the reality of this superna¬ 
tural visitation. In vain was it suggested by a few 
of more discernment, and less credulity, that such 
deceptions were very practicable, considering the 
known faculty that many people, called ventriloquists, 
have had of uttering strange noises, and making them 
appear to come from any place they thought proper, 
without the least visible motion of their lips. Some 
strong proofs were, however, necessary for the detec¬ 
tion of the imposture ; and proper steps having been 
taken for the purpose, the whole was demonstrated 
with the fullest ^evidence. The child was removed 
to the house of Mr. Aldrich, rector of St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell, and there undressed, examined, and put 
into a bed without any furniture, by some ladies. Se¬ 
veral gentlemen of character also attended; but after 
sitting rather more than an hour, and hearing nothing, 
they went down stairs, where they interrogated the 
girl’s father, who denied, in the strongest terms, any 
knowledge or belief of fraud. As the supposed spirit 
had before publicly promised, by an affirmative knock, 
that it would attend one of the gentlemen into the 
vault under St. John’s church, where the body of 
Fanny was deposited, and give a token of its presence 
there by a knock upon its coffin, it was determined 
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to make this trial of its veracity or existence. The 
vault was visited at the hour appointed; and the gen* 
tlenrnn, a Mr. Moore, lecturer of St. Sepulchre’s, to 
whom the promise was made, went down into it, 
attended by two of the company: one of whom was 
the celebrated Dr. Johnson, who united with great 
vigour of mind in other respects the most childish 
credulity, and the most abject superstition. The 
spirit was solemnly required to perform ite promise : 
but nothing more than silence ensued. The person 
supposed to be accused by the ghost then went down, 
with several others, but no effect was perceived. The 
girl being then reconveyed, at her own desire, to her 
father’s house, the noises returned; and the spurious 
ghost signified, in the usual way, that it did not exhi¬ 
bit in the vault, because the body had been previously 
removed thence, and was now interred in another 
place. The vault was again visited by several per¬ 
sons of credit, among whom were the undertaker, 
clerk, and sexton of the parish, in whose presence 
the coffin was opened, and the body found nearly 
consumed. This was an evidence which ought to 
have undeceived the most credulous ; but as it was 
still asserted, that the girl, though removed to other 
houses, and muffled hand and foot, w'as constant¬ 
ly followed by the noisy spirit, a farther demon¬ 
stration of the cheat was deemed requisite. 'With 
this view her bed was tied up in the manner of a 
hammock, about a yard and a half from the ground, 
and her hands and feet were extended as wide as 
they could without injury, and fastened with lillets 
for two nights successively, during which no noises 
were heard. Next day, being pressed to confess, and 
being told, that, if the knocking* and scratchings 
were not heard any more, she, her father, and n; ither. 
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would be sent to Newgate; nnd'half an hour being 
given her to consider, she desired she might be put 
to bed, to try if the noises would come ; but in vain. 
She then obtained another night for a last trial; and 
in the mean time found means to conceal under her 
stays a board about four inches broad, and six long, 
which was used to set the kettle upon. Thus pro¬ 
vided, she got into bed, and said she would bring 
Fanny at six the next morning. But the master of 
the house, and a friend of his, having been informed 
by the maid-servants of what the gij-1 had done, im¬ 
patiently waited for the appointed hour, when she 
began to knock and scratch upon the board, remark¬ 
ing, however, as if with great simplicity, that “ these 
noises were not like those which used to be made.” 
On being told, that she had taken a board to bed, 
she denied it; was searched, and caught in a falsehood. 
As the noises the girl made that morning were, in 
fact, very different from the former ones, it was sup¬ 
posed that the organs with which she invisibly pro¬ 
duced the imposing sounds, were not always in a 
proper tone for that purpose, and that being frightened 
by the threats made use of the two preceding nights, 
she resolved to try whether she could keep up the 
deception by a piece of board. Notwithstanding 
these successive proofs of the imposture, the repu¬ 
tation of the Cock Lane ghost maintained its ground 
among the populace; and the person whom it accused 
was detested as an infamous murderer, who had poi¬ 
soned a poor young creature, after having robbed'her 
of her innocence. It was of little service to him to 
publish, in vindication of his character from so horrid 
a charge, the affidavits of the physician and apothe¬ 
cary who had attended her in her illness, and the 
testimonies of those who had conversed with her in 
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her last moments, and had seen the tender parting 
between them. Under these circumstances, he had 
recourse to the protection of the law, bv commencing 
a prosecution against Parsons, the lather of the child, 
a certain ecclesiastic, who had been very active in 
the behalf of the pretended spirit, and some others, 
who, by supporting the imposture, had contributed 
to his ruin. They were convicted of a conspiracy 
before Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, who would not 
sutler them to make the least attempt towards proving 
that the visitation was, or might have been superna¬ 
tural. He treated such a supposition w ith the con¬ 
tempt it deserved, and represented the whole as an 
infamous imposture. Parsons.was condemned to the 
pillory 'and two years imprisonment: his wife was 
imprisoned for half that time : the woman who acted 
as interpreter for the spirit, was committed to Bride¬ 
well, to be kept fur six months to hard labour: and 
the clergyman, together w ith a reputable tradesman 
who had been very busy in this transaction, .were 
dismissed with a severe reprimand, after having com¬ 
promised the affair with the prosecutor, to wdiom they 
paid a considerable sum of money. 

Public curiosity was soon after amused in a much 
more agreeable and innocent manner by the arrival 
of three Cherokee chiefs from South Carolina, the 
object of whose embassy w r as to settle a lasting peace 
with the English nation. They arrived in May, but 
had not their first audience of the Kina: till the 9 th of 
July. The principal person of the three was called 
Outacite, or Man-killer, on account of his martial 
exploits. The King received them with great affabi¬ 
lity, and directed that they should be entertained at 
his expense. Their behaviour in his presence was 
remarkably decent. The man who assisted as inter- 
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preter on this occasion, instead of one who set out 
with them, but died on his passage, was so confused, 
that though they staid for above an hour and a half 
with his Majesty, he could ask but few questions. 
They were all well made men, near six feet high, 
their faces and necks coarsely painted of a copper 
colour, and with no appearance of hair on their 
heads. They had come over in the dress of their 
country, consisting of a shirt, trowsers, and mantle, 
their heads covered with skull-caps, and adorned 
with shells, feathers, ear-rings, and other gewgaws 
of the like sort; but on their arrival in London, they 
were conducted to a house taken for them in Suffolk 
Street, and habited more in the English manner. 
When introduced to his Majesty, Outaeite wore a 
blue mantle covered with lace, and had his head 
richly ornamented. On his breast hung a silver gor¬ 
get with his Majesty’s arms engraved on it. The 
two other chiefs were in scarlet richly adorned with 
gold lace, and had also silver gorgets on their breasts. 
During their stay in England, for about two months, 
they were invited to the tables of several of the nobi¬ 
lity, and were shewn every thing that could serve to 
inspire them with prcper ideas of the power and 
grandeur of the nation. But, what is very remark¬ 
able, they expressed no emotions of surprise at any 
object, however curious in its own nature, or seem¬ 
ingly adapted to strike the imagination of a savage. 
They traversed the metropolis, every street of which 
contained more people than the collected huts of a 
whole Indian nation : they beheld the shops and 
warehouses filled with a profusion of wealth and 
merchandize; and the river covered with trading 
vessels from all parts of the globe : they surveyed 
the churches, palaces, hospitals, and some of the 
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most elegant seats of the nobility and gentry : they 
viewed the guards exercised in the Park; the armoury 
at the Tower; the splendour and magnificence of the 
court; the train of artillery, the camps, the fleets, the 
dock-yards in different parts of the kingdom : in a 
word, they saw all the improvements of arts and 
mechanics, the commerce, strength, and opulence of 
England, without discovering the least symptom of 
admiration. This was accounted for by some people 
from their total ignorance of our language, and their 
want of means to express their sentiments otherwise 
than by their gestures. But even these would have 
served to indicate, however imperfectly, the impres¬ 
sion made upon them by such sights. Their indif¬ 
ference to all those objects of novelty and grandeur 
was therefore ascribed, with greater shew of. reason, 
to a sort of brutal insensibility, which seems to be 
the character of the North American tribes in gene¬ 
ral, notwithstanding all the encomiums which some 
writers have lavished on the natural good sense and 
sagacity of those savages. The chiefs were likewise 
conducted to the theatres, and other places of amuse¬ 
ment in and about London, where they constantly 
drew after them innumerable crowds of spectators, to 
the no small emolument of the owners of those places, 
some having even raised their prices, to make the most 
of such unusual guests. Here they behaved in general 
with great familiarity, shaking hands very freely with 
all those who thought proper to solicit that mark of 
their good nature. They carried home with them 
articles of peace between his Majesty and their 
nation, with a handsome present of warlike instru¬ 
ments,-and such other things as they seemed to place 
the greatest value on. 

In vain have some cynics, as if actuated by a wish 
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to degrade their own species, drawn laboured and 
disingenuous parallels between savage and civilised 
life, in which they strove to turn the scale in favour 
of the former. Such men wrote, from their closets 
only, the dictates of ignorance, affectation, or malig¬ 
nity. Every opportunity of intercourse with the 
savages of North America has shewn them to be 
stupid and unsocial in time of peace, and in war 
capable only of acts of treachery and ferocity. Such 
were the impressions made upon the minds of the 
most accurate observers by the Cherokee chiefs, dur¬ 
ing their singular embassy in England \ and such is 
the general testimony of those who have intermixed 
much with the savages in their own country, or have 
ever been engaged in hostilities against them. But 
war between civilized nations frequently presents, in 
the midst of all its horrors, objects which afford 
exquisite pleasure to the feeling heart. Some strik¬ 
ing instances of this kind occurred even in the last 
vear of the violent contest between England and the 
house of Bourbon, when all parties were inflamed to 
the highest pitch of mutual animosity. 

On the 12th of January, a French frigate, called 
the Zenobie, of tweutv-tvvo guns and 210 men, com¬ 
manded by Mr. de Sage, which had sailed two days 
before from Havre de Grace, was attacked by a 
violent storm ; and the crew, finding all efforts to 
weather it ineffectual, and their situation at sen be¬ 
coming every moment more desperate, were obliged, 
as the last resource, to run the ship ashore on the 
peninsula of Portland. Only seVenty-one of the men 
with great difficulty were saved ; and these must 
have perished through the rapacious cruelty of. the 
inhabitants who live by plunder, piracy, and ship¬ 
wrecks, had it not been fty the lmninuc interposi- 
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tion of the commander of Portland, who removed 
them to Weymouth. His Majesty was no sooner 
made acquainted with their deplorable circumstances, 
than he ordered that they should be immediately 
clothed, and supplied with all other accommodations 
and entertainment at his expense. The lords of the 
admiralty also wrote an answer to a petition they had 
sent, informing; them that war would never prompt 
the English nation to add captivity to misfortune; 
and that they were not considered as prisoners. 

It was not long before this act of generosity and 
humanity was retaliated by the subjects of France. 
On the 21st of February, an English trading vessel 
was driven on shore near Havre de Grace, in a dread* 
ful hurricane, and dashed to pieces; but the crew 
very fortunately escaped w'ith their lives. The com¬ 
mandant of the town, being informed of the affair, 
afforded them the most hospitable reception. They 
were quartered at a coffee-house, and the common 
men had each of them a daily allowance of thirty 
sous, about fifteen pence English money, w hile they 
remained there. No convenient opportunity offered 
of sending them back to their own country till the 
middle of March. 

But the humanity of a civilized people to an enemy 
in distress w’as still more signally displayed in the 
attack upon Nova Colonia, the unfortunate issue of 
which has been already related. The English com¬ 
modore’s ship, the Clive, took fire in the very instant 
of victory. The spectacle was dreadful beyond the 
power of description. All the sides of the vessel 
-were immediately crowded with naked men, who but 
a few minutes before reckoned themselves almost in 
the assured possession of wealth and conquest, preci¬ 
pitating themselves into the sea, with the melancholy 
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alternative of a death by fire or water. Some clung 
to the yards and rigging, until the prevalency of the 
flames forcing them to loose their holds, they tumbled 
into the deep. The fire of the Spaniards, which 
recommenced on this accident, redoubled their dis¬ 
tress ; and many who might have escaped drowning, 
perished by the shot. Several had lost their limbs in 
the engagement who lay bleeding and helpless on the 
deck, and, 'without the least power of shifting their 
situation, beheld the flames approach them. No 
assistance could be given, all being occupied by their 
own distress, and intent on their own preservation. 
Tint what will reflect eternal honour on the Spanish 
garrison, is. that the moment they were relieved from 
any farther dread of the assailants by this terrible 
catastrophe, and the retreat of the other ships, they 
immediately turned their thoughts to the assistance 
of such of the crew as had escaped from the fire, and 
got ashore. There these brave but unfortunate men 
were treated with a degree of tenderness which could 
not be exceeded, if the same calamity had happened 
to them on the coast of their own country, and-amongst 
their dearest friends and relations. Instead of regard¬ 
ing- them as persons who came to plunder and destroy 
their settlements, the Spaniards considered their mis¬ 
fortunes, not their enmity, and treated them rather as 
sons than captives. The English came to them naked: 
they clothed them all decently, and used them in every 
other instance with equal indulgence and generosity. 
The war closed with an action the fittest in the world 
to infuse sentiments correspondent to a state of peace 
and union between brave and generous nations, whose 
nndoubfed interest it is to be always united. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Soon after the close of so fierce and general a war, 
Europe exhibited a reviving prospect to the philoso¬ 
phical observer. He saw the rage of conquest every 
where subdued, and the spirit of useful labour and 
improvement superseding that of rapacity and devas¬ 
tation. The late scenes of blood were quickly covered 
with the sweetest verdure; and the towns and villages 
which had been destroyed rose more beautiful from 
their ruins. Nations, tired of hostile strife, began now 
to cdnfine their efforts to objects of nobler emulation,— 
to the arts of utility and happiness,—to the pursuits 
of industry, genius, and science. Even the most 
ambitious among their sovereigns appeared to be at 
length convinced, that extent of dominion was too 
dearly purchased by the lives of thousands: that san¬ 
guinary glory was equally pernicious and contempt¬ 
ible ; and that more wealth and real power could be 
derived from the honest endeavours of their subjects 
to enrich themselves, than from their servile assistance 
in plundering, destroying, or enslaving others. In 
short, a calm and benign peace seemed brooding over 
this quarter of the globe; and the internal state of 
every country afforded the best pledge for the conti¬ 
nuance and increase of its blessings. 

Russia, though at a distance from the theatre of 
war, had most sensibly felt its havoc in the decrease 
of its inhabitants. In that vast empire, to the extent 
of which its population is so extremely dispropor- 
tioned, the loss of a man cannot be compensated by 
military laurels. In the northern provinces th£human 
race exists with difficulty, from the severity of the 
climate and the barrenness of the soil, without being 
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exposed to the more destructive ravages of the sword ; 
and, in the southern districts, if large armies are more 
easily collected, the state of the revenue was at that 
time but ill adapted to the increased expenses which 
attended the employment of troops in distant coun¬ 
tries. The particular situation of the Empress, also, 
concurred to render her averse to any precipitate 
quarrels with her neighbours. It was necessary, for 
some time at least, that she should confine her views 
to her own safety; that she should collect, within 
itself, all the force of the empire, in order to oppose 
it to the designs of the many malecontents with whom 
Russia was known to abound, and who, though not 
attached to the interest of the late czar, and little 
inclined to revenge his fate, would have found both 
inducement and opportunity for raising troubles, and 
attempting new changes. Very plausible pretences 
for such attempts existed since the reign of Peter the 
First, who, while he airncil at improving and strength¬ 
ening his kingdom, left in it, at the same time, the 
seeds of civil wars and revolutions. The attention 
of Denmark and Sweden was not less engrossed bj 
objects of domestic concern. His Danish majesty* 
Frederic the Fifth, having amicably settled with 
Russia whatever was in dispute concerning the dutchy 
of Holstein, resumed his former measures for promot¬ 
ing the happiness of his people, and converting to the 
most profitable account, the opportunities of a friendly 
intercourse with the nations round him. The genius 
of the Swedes had too long been turned to arms. 
Dazzled by the splendour of Occasional, but extraor¬ 
dinary success, they bad fancied themselves born only 
to regulate the destinies of empires, and the hope of 
plunder had been united to the love of glory. It 
required the experience of a century and a half to 
VOL. I. 2 B 
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undeceive them in their false notions of grandeur, 
and to convince them that their natural poverty was 
not to be remedied by martial exploits The ex¬ 
hausted state of the kingdom, the loss ol former con¬ 
quests, the elevation of Russia, and the near example 
of Danish industry, made them sensible that it was 
time for them to lay aside the military character, and 
to betake themselves to the useful arts. Peai e was 
become the wish of the whole nation; and their king 
favoured this rational propensity, not only from a just 
perception of its advantages, but from being con¬ 
stantly harassed by factions in the senate, and by the 
jealousy or intrigues of his enemies at home, without 
seeking for others abroad. With regard to the King of 
Prussia, after having exhausted all the resources of 
his genius in the course of a long and dreadful strug¬ 
gle, towards the close of which his salvation was 
owing to an incident beyond the reach of even hope 
itself, it was not probable that he would he very 
forward a^-ain to commit his affairs to the chances of 
war. The Empress-queen, on her part, had as little 
temptation to disturb the general tranquillity. Since 
she failed to reduce Silesia, or even to recover the 
smallest particle of her losses, with such an exertion 
of her own strength, and with such an alliance as was 
never before united, she must have been satisfied of 
the foliy and madness of renewing the calamities with 
which Germany had for six years been afflicted. To 
this consideration was also added her natural desire 
to settle her numerous offspring, and particularly to 
secure the Archduke Joseph’s succession to the impe¬ 
rial diadem, by having him previously elected King 
of the Romans. She herself had experienced the 
difficulty of establishing the claims of birth, even 
under the sanction of assenting powers, at the death 
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of her father, who left no male issue. It was there¬ 
fore necessary to behave in the most conciliating' 
manner towards the electors, in order to prevent any 
opposition to the choice of her son. In consequence 
of her prudent policy, he was crowned at Frankfort, 
the 3d of April, 1764; and, the year after, on the 
death of his father, he ascended the throne with as 
little noise and bustle as if it had been hereditary. 

In this survey of the situation of the late belligerent 
powers at the close of the war, it would be unneces¬ 
sary to make any remarks on France and Spain, as 
their motives for being so earnest to conclude the 
treaty of peace have been already explained, were it 
not that the prevalence of interior dissensions, chiefly 
in the former, afforded some farther pledges of her 
external inoffensiveness. The King of France had 
hardly put an end to foreign hostilities, when he was 
engaged in a contest with his own parliaments, which, 
according to their original constitution, were supreme 
courts of justice, and had no share in the other con¬ 
cerns of government. But since the meetings of the 
states had been laid aside, the parliaments became in 
fact tlie only guardians of the rights of the nation; 
and though they did not deny that the legislative as 
well as executive power resided in the king, they 
contrived a method of controlling the crown in the 
exercise of both. As no edict, or arret, had the force 
of law till it was registered by them, they gradually 
assumed the liberty of suspending the registry for 
some time, and of remonstrating against the measure, 
if unpopular or oppressive. The court often found it 
expedient to act with seeming condescension, till the 
parliaments, encouraged by success, carried their 
resistance to greater lengths. Soon after the peace, 
the King issued an edict for the continuance of some 
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taxes which were to have ended with the war, and 
for imposing new ones. Some regulations were made 
in like manner for enabling the crown to redeem its 
debts at twenty years purchase of their then produce, 
which was very low. The parliaments considered 
those edicts as burdens on the people, and as viola¬ 
tions of the public faith. Without any previous 
concert, they all resolved on the most strenuous 
opposition, and determined to take this opportunity 
of setting up their own authority at so high a point 
as to prevent the like abuses in future. They refused 
to register the edicts, and prepared remonstrances, in 
which the language of fair argument derived force 
and animation from the spirit of manly freedom. The 
court, though alarmed, did not tamely give up the 
point; governors were sent down into the several 
provinces with orders, in the King’s name, to enforce 
obedience, but the parliaments issued arrets for seiz¬ 
ing and imprisoning any who dared to become the 
instruments of arbitrary power. In short, a civil 
convulsion seemed inevitable, when the King thought 
proper to compromise the dispute; and from that 
moment it was evident, that any rash attempt of 
Louis to embroil himself with his neighbours, and 
consequently to increase the burdens of his subjects, 
would endanger his crown. As to Spain, the wounds 
she had lately received were so deep, that a great 
deal of time and care were necessary to heal them. 
She could not want any fresh proofs of the ruinous 
consequences of pride, treachery, and precipitance. 
As she also remained under the influence of French 
councils, there was the strongest reason to believe, 
that as long as France found it her interest to continue 
punctual in the observance of the peace, Spain would 
not take any step to violate it. 
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While the aspect of the great political bodies of 
Europe was so favourable towards each other, the Bri¬ 
tish government never felt greater occasion for the 
exertions of its vigilance and wisdom, to extinguish 
the flames of a new war, which suddenly burst out 
from the ashes of the former, with most of the savage 
nations in America; to regulate the distracted affairs 
of the East Indies ; and, above nil, to defeat at home 
the designs of the factious. In the debates on the 
preliminary articles, the opposition appeared ex¬ 
tremely weak ; and many persons imagined that no 
serious design was entertained by any set of men, of 
branding with disgrace a system on which it was 
absolutely necessary that the nation should repose 
itself for a long time ; to which it was therefore pro¬ 
per the people should reconcile their minds; and 
which, at least, had a general merit sufficient to dis¬ 
pose them to acquiesce in the conditions of it. But 
the spirit of the party was not exhausted in the for¬ 
mer attempt. They lay in wait to fall upon the 
administration in the most critical time, and to w'ound 
them in the most sensible part, the supplies. The 
business of impositions is, in itself, unpopular ; and 
fertile minds can readily forbode almost any ill con¬ 
sequences from an untried tax; there being scarcely 
one public burden which may not, with great appear¬ 
ance of just reasoning, be traced in speculation to 
the ruin of some branch of manufacture or commerce. 
Beside, though taxes wore as necessary at the con¬ 
clusion, as during the continuance ol the war, that 
necessity was not so evident; nor were they by any 
means so palatable, as when victory and plunder 
seemed to repay the national expenditure in glory and 
profit. The administration, fully aware of this, had 
determined to lay as few new taxes as the public 
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service could possibly admit, and every scheme of 
economy had been carried into effect. The profusion 
of the two late reigns, in supporting the parliamen¬ 
tary interest of the court, had, indeed, left consider¬ 
able room for retrenchment. The sums lavished in 
that manner were found, upon minute inquiry, to be 
extravagant almost beyond belief, as a chain of venal 
dependency reached from the highest minister down 
to the meanest domestic, each accumulating, without 
restraint or examination, profits and perquisites amount¬ 
ing often to ten times the value of their regulated 
appointments. The reform of such abuses occasioned 
an outcry from the numerous dependants of the late 
ministers, who pleaded practice and prescription in 
their favour, many of them even alleging that they 
had bought their posts from their superiors in offifie, 
and had therefore a right to make as much of them 
as they could. In lopping'off those excrescences of 
corruption, an equitable compensation was made to 
the persons dismissed ; and with regard to’ such as 
were retained, care was taken that the servants of 
the state should receive no more than their lawful 
wages. These laudable savings not being, however, 
adequate to the necessities of the public, the ministry 
were doubly perplexed, not only on account of the 
difficulty of opening new resources at the close of a 
very expensive Avar, but also m consequence of their 
own repeated declarations, that a peace was neces¬ 
sary, in order to lighten the pressures qf the people. 
The following expedients appeared to them most 
eligible. They proposed to take 2,000,000/. from 
the sinking fund ; to issue exchequer bills to the 
amount of 1,800,000/. chargeable on the first aids to 
be granted the next session ; to borrow 2,800,000/. 
on annuities; and, lastly, to raise the sum of 700,000/. 
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by two lotteries in the course of the year. To defray 
the interest of these loans, amounting in the whole to 
7,300,000/. an additional duty of 8/. a tun was to be 
laid on French wines, and Al. a tun upon all other 
wines. No objection could well be urged against 
such imposts ; but another duty was added, which 
afforded an opportunity of raising a popular clamour 
throughout the whole nation. This was a duty of 
4s. a hogshead on cyder and perry, to be paid by the 
maker, and to be subjected, with certain qualifica¬ 
tions, to all the laws of excise. 

No sooner was this tax laid before the House of 
Commons than opposition unmasked, as it were, all 
its batteries, and attacked not only the ways and 
means proposed, but the very basis of economy on 
which the whole plan of the supplies was founded. 
They maintained, that the nation was far from being 
exhausted; that there were resources for carrying on 
the war at least two years longer, and much more 
towards clearing oflp incumbrances on the peace ; that 
as individuals abounded in wealth, and as the public 
was loaded with an immense debt, it was in such 
circumstances the dictate of the wisest and most 
enlarged policy, to add as much as possible, by bold 
and liberal grants, to the income of the nation. 
After having censured the general spirit of the pro¬ 
posed system of finance, they examined its several 
branches, and differed with the ministry upon every 
particular. They condemned the lottery plan as 
encouraging the spirit of gambling, and giving an 
enormous profit to the subscribers. They thought 
that scarce any necessity could be pleaded In favour 
of a perversion of the sinking fund from its original 
purposes to the current service; and that the appear¬ 
ance of tenderness for the people in such an expedient 
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was altogether deceitful, when they were exonerated 
for a tide only to he more heavily burdened after¬ 
wards, These objections came with little weight 
from gentlemen, who, when in administration, had 
complained of the difficulties of levying new taxes; 
had established the practice of lotteries, which, on 
all hands, were admitted to he necessary evils; and 
’had given the greatest blows to the sinking fund it 
had ever received. They chiefly dwelt, however, on 
the cyder tax, contending that with regard to its 
object, it was partial and oppressive; and, - to the 
means of collecting • it, dangerous and unconstitu¬ 
tional ; that it laid a heavy burden on a few particular 
counties, which in every other article of the public 
.charge contributed their share, that it was dispropor¬ 
tionate and oppressive, operating on the landholders 
more severely than the land-tax; on farmers as a heavy 
capitation, or a subjection to new, unknown, and per¬ 
plexed laws, and to tribunals arbitrary in their nature, 
and inconsistent with the principles of liberty, and 
that it would tend to introduce the excise laws into 
every private family. 

The friends of administration replied, that to aim 
at increasing the national income by any farther taxes 
than what extreme necessity demanded, was a wild 
project: that every tax implied some discouragement 
to trade, because in its consequences it enhanced more 
or less, in foreign markets, the price of our manufac¬ 
tures, which must always, in time of peace, depend 
for their vent principally on their cheapness: that 
every tax also, in order to be effectual, naturally 
implied some restraint upon liberty: that nothing 
demonstrated more fully the solidity of these prin¬ 
ciples than the objections then urged against the duty 
on cyder and perry, a moderate and equitable impo- 
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sition; and that, of all men, it ill became those who 
spoke so strongly of continuing and enlarging the 
charge of the nation, to quarrel with one of the least 
distressing resources which could be found for the 
public. As to the tax being unequal, every body, 
they said, knew, that in other counties, where the 
people drink beer, all private, as well as public con¬ 
sumption, is charged, in the malt-tax, more heavily 
than cyder ; and as to the disproportion of the tax 
to the original value of the commodity, nothing could 
point out an object for taxation more strongly, than 
its original price being so low, that it might be sold 
cheap, even after the imposition. So far from this 
act extending the powers of the excise, the makers of 
cyder were far more favoured than any other class of 
people under its jurisdiction, and the measure pro¬ 
posed no new interference in the affairs of private 
families, for if every gentleman in the nation was not 
subjected to the excise laws, it was because he did 
not chuse to make his own malt; some who chose to 
do so being so subject: but this act allowed all per¬ 
sons making cyder or perry for the use of their own 
families to compound f 'r the duty, and should they 
even not chuse to do so, if one man, they asked, ex¬ 
tracted an agreeable beverage from his apples, and 
another from his corn, what particular immunities or 
privileges was the former entitled to more than the 
latter ? Why was the cyder-house of the one to be 
regarded as a greater sanctuary than the malt-house of 
the other ? The excise, they argued, was co-eval with 
the establishment of civil liberty in this country ; and 
the enlightened sons of freedom, who brought about 
the glorious revolution, could never believe that they 
sacrificed any essential part of their rights, by adopt¬ 
ing the cheapest and most productive means of col- 
vot. T. 2 t 
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lecting certain branches of the public revenue. With 
regard to the excessive premiums which the government 
was obliged to give for money, they threw the blame 
on the former ministry, who, they said, had so fre¬ 
quently and so immoderately applied to public credit, 
that they had raised the terms of the lenders; and 
that though the return of peace might be supposed, 
by its natural operation, to put new life into public 
credit, that operation had been prevented by the rise 
of domestic faction. They justified the application 
of the sinking fund to the service of the year, by the 
reason and propriety of the measure itself, as well as 
by the frequency of the example. They asked, if it 
were not better to postpone a possible payment of 
some part of the public debt, than to increase the 
capital amount of it, and in the mean time burden 
with new taxes industry and commerce, already sink¬ 
ing under the loads that had been laid upon them 
through the profuse management of the late war. 
The last circumstance was added on account of the 
almost incredible demands that were made upon the 
government by contractors of all kinds, foreign as 
well as domestic, some of whom were known to have 
made fortunes in the course of the war, far exceeding 
what fell to the share even of the great' Duke of 
Marlborough, during the same number of campaigns. 

Whatever impression these arguments must have 
made on the majority of both Houses of Parliament, 
it is certain that they were found insufficient to quiet 
the clamours which had been excited, and of which 
the subject of complaint relative to the supplies had 
been the pretence only, and not the cause. Every 
quarter was full of tumult and confusion. Libels, 
audacious beyond example, were circulated through¬ 
out the kingdom ; and the writers seemed to vie with 
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each other only in scurrility and falsehood. The 
lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons, of London, in¬ 
structed their representatives, in terms that conveyed 
no favourable ideas of the intentions of the govern¬ 
ment, to oppose the cyder-bill - and many other 
members, in consequence of having received similar 
instructions from their constituents, did not support 
the ministry on this occasion. The latter, however, 
steadily pursued their point, and accomplished it, 
though petitions against the bill from the city of 
London were presented to both Houses. The very 
instant it was known the bill had passed the Lords, 
the city carried up a third petition to his Majesty, 
imploring, him not give his royal assent to so much 
of it as subjected the makers of cyder and perry to 
the laws of excise, a proceeding which, in fact, b.e- 
seeched his Majesty to prefer the advice and opinion 
of the corporation of London to that of both Houses 
of Parliament. The second and third reading of the 
bill in the House of Lords had also been attended by 
two protests, each signed by three noblemen, and 
including an exact repetition of the same objec¬ 
tions. 

A few days after the passing of this bill, in which 
alone the minister had not so considerable a majority 
as usual, the Earl of Bute resigned his office of first 
lord of the treasury, and Sir Francis Dashwood that 
of chancellor of the exchequer. The resignation of 
the latter excited very little surprise; although a man 
of undoubted integrity, the business of finance was 
neither suited to liis inclination, nor to his talents; 
but the Earl of Bute’s conduct was the subject of 
much astonishment. His enemies affected a momen¬ 
tary triumph, as if they had forced him to quit the 
helm : but it soon appeared that he had only volun- 
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tarily withdrawn himself, and that none of the party 
in opposition gained a single appointment by his 
removal. The assertions which gained most ground 
were, that the Earl, being alarmed at the rising tern- 
pest of popular fury, and afraid of a parliamentary 
inquiry into some of his late measures, had bargained 
for his personal safety with his successors in office; 
and that every thing was still governed by his secret 
influence. The very same thing had been said of 
Walpole, the whig favourite in the preceding reign, 
and of the ministry who succeeded him, but animosity 
and prejudice seldom attend to the nice distinctions 
of character and circumstances. Walpole resigned, 
because he saw that there was a confirmed majority 
in Parliament against him, and that nothing but a 
compromise with some of his political adversaries 
could screen him from danger. The Earl of Bute 
left office with a powerful majority in his favour; so 
that his retiring to a private station might rather be 
looked upon as a bold challenge to his enemies, and 
as dictated by a consciousness of unimpeachable rec¬ 
titude. Some of the earl's dependants, who were 
likely to feel the loss of a patron, loudly exclaimed 
against his abandoning, as they called it, his friends 
and his sovereign, just when a little perseverance 
would have entirely defeated all opposition, and ren¬ 
dered his power immoveable. But the most dispas¬ 
sionate and best informed observers said, that the earl 
was, perhaps, the last man in the world to be influenced 
by popular opinion, or intimidated by popular fury : 
that he had given a proof of this by being the first to 
oppose Mr. Pitt, though at that time the idol of the 
people, when the latter recommended in council an 
immediate rupture with Spain ; that the steady vigour 
with which he had conducted the war, and the lead 
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which he finally took in the great and necessary, but 
dangerous undertaking of making peace, sufficiently 
demonstrated his firmness, and his contempt of cen¬ 
sure, and that when he had done that important ser¬ 
vice, he resolved that the factious party should not 
have even the poor pretence of objecting his private 
ambition as the cause of disturbances which had been 
raised solely by their own. After all, it is impossible 
to speak of the Earl of Bute’s private motives with 
confidence or certainty. They were probably known 
but to a few of his most intimate friends. But what¬ 
ever might have been the cause of his resignation, it 
certainly did not abate the public ferment, as the ends 
of the popular leaders were not in any respect answer¬ 
ed by it. The door still remained shut against their 
admission into office. Mr. Grenville was appointed 
first commissioner of the treasury and chancellor of 
the exchequer; and his former seat at the head of the 
admiralty was filled by Lord Sandwich. The Earls 
of Halifax and Egremont continued to be the two 
secretaries of state: Mr. Fox was removed to the 
U PP er House, on being created Lord Holland; but 
as no new characters were introduced, the conduct of 
public affairs did not appear to be in the smallest de¬ 
gree affected by the late minister’s retirement. 

On the 19th of April, just'three days after those 
arrangements in administration had taken place, the 
King went to the House of Lords, and closed the 
session with a speech, in which he observed that the 
articles of peace had been rendered still more advan¬ 
tageous by the definitive treaty ; that from a desire of 
strict economy the army would be reduced below the 
usual peace establishment; that his Majesty lamented 
the necessary addition to the public burdens, and that 
it was his intention to apply the money arising from 
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the sale of such prizes as were vested in the crown to 
the public service. 

This speech, though breathing the true spirit of a 
patriot King, and carrying with it an indisputable 
proof of its sincerity in the promised application of 
the French prize-money to the public service, was a 
few days after criticised with the utmost malignity 
and insolence in a periodical publication entitled the 
“ North Briton.” The author of this libel was John 
Wilkes, at that time member of parliament for Ayles¬ 
bury, who, being involved in the greatest distress by 
vice and dissipation, had often applied to the ministry 
for some post that might repair his shattered fortunes; 
but prepossessions arising from his known profligacy 
were so strong against him, that he failed of success, 
and resolved, as he openly declared, to try how far it 
was practicable to carry the licentiousness of language, 
under pretext of exercising the liberty of the press. 
Though he had no pretension to genius or eloquence, 
he possessed the more dangerous talent of expertuess 
in seasoning his writings to suit the taste, and to in¬ 
inflame the minds, of the vulgar. Perceiving the 
stoical indifference of the ministry with regard to 
their own persons, he aimed his abuse at the King 
himself, and in the 45th number of his paper, ani¬ 
madverted upon his speech with such daring acri¬ 
mony, that the secretaries of state thought themselves 
obliged, in vindication of the grossly insulted honour 
of the sovereign, to take up the author. The process 
for this purpose was a loose office form, which had 
been constantly practised ever since the revolution, 
and never censured during that period. It was a 
warrant of a generalnature, signed by Lord Halifax, 
and directed to four of his Majesty’s messengers, 
commanding them to apprehend, without specifying 
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any names, the authors, printers, and publishers of 
that-seditious and treasonable paper. In consequence 
of these orders, George Kearsley the publisher, and 
several printers, were apprehended ; and their exami¬ 
nation affording sufficient ground for fixing upon Mr. 
Wilkes as the author, the messengers went to his 
house on the 29th of April, late at night, and pro¬ 
duced their warrant. Mr. Wilkes excepted to its 
generality, and as his name was not mentioned in it, 
he threatened the first man who should offer violence 
to his person in his own house at that unseasonable 
hour. The messengers thought proper to retire; but 
they returned next morning, and carried him in a 
coach before one of the secretaries of state, partly, as 
he alleged, by fpree. On his refusing to answer any 
questions relative to the charge brought against him, 
the following warrant for his commitment was signed 
bv both the secretaries of state, and was addressed to 
the constable of the Tower, or his deputy : 

“ These are, in his Majesty’s name, to authorize 
and require you to receive into your custody the body 
of John Wilkes, Esq. herewith sent yon, for being 
the author and publisher of a most infamous and sedi¬ 
tious libel, entitled, The North Briton, No. XLY; 
tending to inflame the minds and alienate the affec¬ 
tions of the people from his Majesty, and to excite 
them to traiterous insurrections against the goverm 
ment: and to keep him safe and close, until he shall 
be delivered by due course of law; and tor so doing - 
this shall be your warrant. Given at St. James s, the 
30th of April, 1763, in the third year of his Majesty’s 
reign.” 

A copy of this warrant was readily granted to Mr. 
Wilkes’s solicitor by Major Rainsford, the command¬ 
ing officer at the Tower, but no persons were admit-. 
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ted to speak with the prisoner. The-like measures 
had been constantly adopted upon similar occasions ; 
but this restraint was represented as an infringement 
of the rights of the subject, and a wanton stretch of 
tyrannical cruelty. The seizure and sealing up of his 
papers, a thing never omitted upon taking into cus¬ 
tody any person charged with being the author of a 
treasonable libel, was called downright robbery, not¬ 
withstanding that peculiar delicacy was observed in 
the present case : for the under-secretary of state, and 
the solicitor to the treasury attended, and invited the 
friends of Mr. Wilkes to be present at sealing up his 
papers, an operation which had in past-times been 
performed by the messenger, were he ever so rude 
or illiterate. Even the committal to the Tower, 
which was chosen from respect to the person of a 
member of Parliament, was employed by the agents 
of faction to excite terror, and to swell the popular 
alarm. Immediately on the tirst intimation of Mr. 
Wilkes’s having been apprehended by the King’s 
messengers, a motion was made in the court of Com¬ 
mon Pleas for an habeas corpus , which was granted ; 
but the prothonotary’s office not being open, the 
habeas corpus could not be sued out till four o’clock 
in the afternoon, before which time Mr. Wilkes had 
been committed to the Tower. The Monday morning 
after, the court of Common Pleas ordered a return to 
the Writ, which having bean served upon the messen¬ 
gers only, their return was, that Mr. Wilkes was not 
then in their custody. The court not judging that 
return to be sufficient, would not suffer it to be filed; 
and another writ of habeas corpus was granted, di¬ 
rected to the constable of the Tower and his officers j 
in consequence of which the prisoner was brought up 
next day, May the 3d, to Westminster-hall. As soon 
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as Mr. Wilkes was conducted to the bar of the court, 
he made a formal speech, replete with virulent expres¬ 
sions against the ministry, affected compliments to 
the King, and laboured encomiums upon himself as a 
dauntless champion and persecuted sufferer in the cause 
of liberty. Pleadings followed on both sides; and 
the prisoner wa3 remanded to the Tower, till Friday 
tlie Oth of May, that the judges might have leisure 
to cousider the case, and to form their opinion; but, 
in the intermediate time, his friends and lawyers were 
to have free access to his person. When Mr. Wilkes 
was again brought to W estminster-hall, he made a 
second speech of the same inflammatory tendency as 
the former, and which, though seemingly addressed 
to the judges, was in reality an appeal to the passions 
of the multitude. 

Lord Chief-Justice Pratt, in delivering the opinion 
of the court, stated the case under three heads, which 
had been chiefly insisted upon in the pleadings : first, 
the legality of Mr. Wilkes’s commitment; secondly, 
the necessity of a specification of those particular pas¬ 
sages in the 45th number of the North Briton, which 
had been deemed a libel; and, thirdly, Mr. Wilkes’s 
privilege as a member of Parliament. In regard to 
the first, his lordship remarked, that he would consider 
a secretary of state’s warrant, through the whole affair, 
as nothing superior to the warrant of a common justice 
of the peace; and that no magistrate had, in reality, a 
right ex officio to apprehend any person, without stat¬ 
ing the particular crime of which he was accused: but 
at the same time, he observed, there were many pre¬ 
cedents where a .nice combination of circumstances 
gave so strong a suspicion of facts, that, though the 
magistrate could not be justified ex ojfficio, he was, 
nevertheless, supported in the commitment, even with- 
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out receiving any particular information for the foun¬ 
dation of his charge. The word charge, his lordship 
took notice, was in general much misunderstood, afid 
did not mean the accusation brought against any per¬ 
son taken up, but his commitment by the magistrate 
before whom he might be brought. Upon the whole 
of this point, according to the customary rule which 
had been for a series of years observed by the sages 
of the law, his lordship was of opinion, that Mr. 
Wilk es’s commitment was not illegal. As to the 
second point in discussion, which Mr. Wilkes’s coun¬ 
sel had contended, that a specification of the particu¬ 
lar passages in the North Briton which were deemed 
libellous ought to have been inserted in the body of the 
warrant, his lordship did not think any such specifica¬ 
tion necessary; for even supposing the whole of the 
obnoxious paper to have bee’n copied into the warrant, 
yet it by no means came under the cognizance of the 
court at that time. The matter then in consideration 
was, not the nature of the offence, but the legality of 
the commitment; the nature of the offence not resting 
in the bosom of a judge without the assistance of a 
jury, and not being a proper subject of inquiry, till 
regularly brought on to be tried in the usual way of 
proceeding. On the third head, which was the plea 
of privilege, his lordship remarked, that there were 
but three cases which could possibly affect the privi¬ 
leges of a member of Parliament, and these were 
treason, felony, and the peace. The peace, as it is 
written in the institutes of the law, his lordship ex¬ 
plained to signify a breach of the peace. He said, 
ithat the commitment of the seven bishops forenrfen- 
vouring to disturb the peace happened in an arbitrary 
reign, when there was but one honest judge out of 
four, in the court of King’s. Bench, and he had 
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declined giving any opinion, (t If then,” continued 
his lordship, “ the privilege of Parliament is to be 
held sacred and inviolable, except in the three cases 
wherein it is forfeited, it only remains to examine 
how far Mr. Wilkes’s privilege is endangered in the 
present instance. He stands accused of writing a 
libel. A libel, jn the sense of the law, is a high mis - 
demeanor, but does not come within the description 
of treason, felony, or breach of the peace. At most, 
it has but a tendency to disturb the peace, and conse¬ 
quently cannot be sufficient to destroy the privilege 
of a member of Parliament." The court then dis¬ 
charged Mr. Wilkes, who returned the judges his 
thanks in the name of the public, of the whole Eng* 
lish nation, and of all the subjects of the English 
crown, for his liberty; though it is very evident, that 
he obtained it only under the circumstance of his 
being a member of Parliament. As soon as he had 
done speaking, the mob expressed their satisfaction 
by a shout, which was often repeated, and crowds 
follcTwed him with loud huzzas wherever he went. 
Though he had not been a week in confinement, he 
was considered as the martyr of liberty: and from 
the effect of still greater infatuation, his discharge, 
on account of privilege, was looked upon as a point 
gained to the freedom of every individual. 

In the morning after Wilkes’s release from the 
Tower, he wrote a letter to the two secretaries of 
state, complaining, that, during his confinement, his 
house had been robbed j and that, being informed the 
stolen goods were in the possession of their lordships, 
hO insisted upon restitution. Next day he repaired 
to a justice of the peace, and demanded a warrant to 
search the houses of the two secretaries; which was, 
of course, refused by the magistrate. Though nothing 
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could be more extravagant than such proceedings, 
yet the secretaries of state thought proper to return, 
under their own hands, a serious answer to his absurd 
charge. They took notice of the indecency and 
scurrility of his language; but they very candidly 
explained the legal motives for the seizure of his 
papers, informing him, that such of them as did not 
lead to a proof of his guilt should be restored, but 
that the rest would be delivered over to those whose 
office it was to collect the evidence, and manage the 
prosecution against him. This explanation only 
afforded Wilkes a fresh opportunity of sending to 
their lordships a second letter, stuffed with still 
grosser insults than the former, but such as added to 
his reputation among the populace. 

Another circumstance happened about the same 
time, which W ilk.es was equally eager to lay before 
the public. One of the secretaries of state had 
written to Earl Temple, who was lord-lieutenant of 
the county of Buckingham, signifying to him his 
Majesty’s pleasure, that Wilkes should be dismissed 
from being colonel of the militia for that county. 
This order was communicated to Wilkes with much 
seeming concern by his lordship, who was himself 
soon after removed from the lieutenancy of the 
county, to make way for Lord Le Despencer, latp 
Sir Francis Dashwood. The letters that passed on 
this occasion were printed and industriously circu¬ 
lated, as a farther proof of the cruel persecution 
Wilkes suffered. The populace, whose pity he thus 
endeavoured to secure, were incapable of reflecting, 
that the libeller of the King and government of any 
country is a very improper person to be intrusted 
with the chief means of its internal security and 
defence. 
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Soon after this, Wilkes having caused a printing 
press to be set up, under his own direction, at his 
house in Great George Street, advertised the pro-. 
Ceedings against him, and the original papers, to be 
sold for a guinea. The exorbitancy of the price was 
a sufficient evidence that he intended this publication 
should not only indemnify him for his sufferings and 
expense, but also help to recruit his exhausted finances. 
This scheme, however, was not crowned with all the 
success that he expected ; and the re-appearance of 
the North Briton, with all his efforts to increase the 
number of his seditious adherents, was so far from 
intimidating ministry, that an information was hied 
against him in the court of King’s Bench. About 
this time, also, his veracity received a severe shock 
from a writer in the public papers, who called on 
him to make good an assertion advanced in his first 
speech at the court of Common Pleas, that corrupt 
offers had been made to him by the government: he 
was defied to declare when, how, or by whom, such 
offers had been made, and what they were. Neither 
Wilkes nor any of his friends thought proper to take 
the least notice of this peremptory challenge, though 
often repeated, and affecting the credit of his whole 
narrative. It was farther observable, that nearly all 
the men of sense and character in the opposition 
despised him; and that none of his deepest schemes 
could induce them to engage in any general measure 
for supporting either his cause or himself. But the 
populace, of whom Wdkes svas now become the idol, 
paid little regard to the detection of his falsehoods, or 
the failure of his attempts to secure more respectable 
support. Their delusion was confirmed, and the 
heat of their passions was continually exercised and 
increased with great art and industry, The printers, 
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and some other persons, who, as well as Wilkes, had 
been taken up by general warrants, sought redress at 
law; and such was the temper of the times, which, 
by being diffused among the people, was supposed to 
have influenced the juries, that they obtained damages 
greatly beyond their real sufferings, and, possibly, 
beyond iheii' own most sanguine hopes. 

Whilst the public mind was thus agitated, the 
Queen was, on the 16th of August, 1763, safely deli¬ 
vered of her second son, Frederick, afterwards created 
Duke of York and Albany, Bishop of Osnaburgh, &c. 

During this period, also, an event took place, which 
seemed at first likely to occasion a change in the 
ministry. This w'as the Earl of Egremont’s sudden 
death of a fit of the»apoplexy, on the 21st of August. 
His Majesty, upon this event, gave way to some over¬ 
tures for a coalition of interests. The proposal, which 
was first made to Mr. Pitt by the Earl of Bute, was 
readily embraced by the former, and he appeared at 
court with great alacrity. Mr. Grenville offered, for 
the tranquillity of his Majesty’s government, to resign 
his place of first commissioner of the treasury, and to 
accept of any post that was not utterly inconsistent 
with his rank in life. The accommodation appeared 
the more practicable, as none of the great leaders 
testified the smallest unwillingness to be again asso¬ 
ciated in office with the Earl of Bute. But when 
Mr. Pitt, at a second interview with the King, pro¬ 
posed the particular arrangements, it appeared that 
he wished to engross for himself and his friends all 
the important offices of the state, and that none but 
subordinate situations were to be left for those to 
whom the King thought himself bound by ties of 
honour and justice. The treaty, therefore, proved 
Ineffectual; and the administration returned to its 
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natural channel. There were at this time two very- 
important “vacancies, that of secretary of state, occa¬ 
sioned by Lord Egremont's death, and that of presi¬ 
dent of the council, which had not been filled since 
the decease of Lord Granville. The seals of the 
former office were given to Lord Sandwich, and the 
Duke of Bedford succeeded to the president’s chair. 
Some other promotions took place, the most remark¬ 
able of which were, the removal of Lord Egmont 
from the post-office to‘the admiralty, the Duke of 
Marlborough’s acceptance of the privy-seal, and the 
appointment of the Earl of Hillsborough to be first 
lord of trade and plantations in the room of Lord 
Shelburne. 

Mr. Pitt, the Duke of Newcastle, and their friends, 
had looked upon the proposals made to them as an 
acknowledgment, that the persons then in office could 
not go on without the accession of their strength; and 
this mistaken idea had occasioned the unreasonable 
demands of the popular leaders; but as soon as the 
negociation was broken off, and when they saw the 
helm of state, which they had just fancied to be 
within their grasp, intrusted to other hands, they 
determined to rally all their forces; to renew their 
attacks on the peace; to represent every step taken 
to preserve good order, as so many strides towards 
the establishment of despotism; to render; the late 
exercise of the royal prerogative odious, because a 
deference had not been paid to an imperious cabal, 
in the appointment of an administration; and by all 
these combined efforts to shake, if possible, the foun¬ 
dations of that power, which seemed to bid them 
defiance. The ministry, on their part, did not, 
appear to shrink from the contest, but with equal 
judgment and spirit improved the advantages of their 
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situation, which afforded them an opportunity of 
striking the first blow. 

At the meeting of Parliament on the 15th of No¬ 
vember, the King delivered a speech, which, after 
alluding to the peace, and its having received the 
approbation of Parliament, acquainted the House 
that they were called together to improve the valu¬ 
able acquisitions we had made, and to cultivate the 
arts of peace in such a manner as would most effec¬ 
tually contribute to extend our commerce, and to 
augment our happiness. His Majesty then urged 
their attention to the strictest frugality, earnestly 
recommended the support of the fleet, upon which 
the future welfare and importance of Great Britain 
most essentially depended, and added, that he had 
directed the money arising from the sale of the prizes 
vested in the crpwn to be applied to the public ser¬ 
vice. The speech concluded with recommending 
dispatch and unanimity, domestic union being essen¬ 
tially necessary to remedy the evils which are the 
consequences of war; to enable us to reap the most 
permanent advantages from the conclusion of the 
peace; and to discourage that licentious spirit, which 
is repugnant to the true principles of liberty. 

This speech was considered by some as a master¬ 
piece of political ingenuity. Its opening with some 
remarks on the peace was well calculated to dra^y 
from Parliament a reiterated approbation of that 
measure, and to signalize the triumph of the minis¬ 
try upon that point, on which the opposition had been 
most successful during the adjournment of the two 
Houses. > The Parliament could not refuse to justify 
its own act; and this would naturally lead them to 
the censure of those writings which had involved all 
parlies in one accusation. A contrast also was drawn. 
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with great delicacy and truth, between the vast 
expenses of the late war and the present system of 
frugality, which could not fail of disconcerting the 
most passionate declaimers against government; and 
the hints thrown out on the licentious spirit of the 
times, and on the necessity of discouraging it, as 
repugnant to liberty, and to the constitution, were an 
excellent, prelude to the intended proceedings against 
Wilkes, and on the question of privilege. 

The instant the Commons were returned from the 
Lords, and before the King’s speech w as reported to 
them, the chancellor of the exchequer acquainted the 
House with the proceedings against John Wilkes, for 
a most seditious and dangerous libel, and that his 
Majesty, being desirous to shew all possible atten¬ 
tion to their privileges, and, at the same time, 
thinking, it of the utmost importance not to suffer 
the public justice of the kingdom to be eluded, had 
chosen to direct the said libel, and also copies of 
the examinations, to be laid before them, Mr. 
Grenville concluded with moving an address to his 
Majesty, thanking him for his most gracious message, 
and assuring him that the House would forthwith 
take into their most serious consideration the very 
important matter communicated by his Majesty. 
The House then proceeded to examine the papers, 
which were copies of the North Briton, No. XLY, 
and of the examinations of Richard Balfe, the prin¬ 
ter, and of George Kearsley, the publisher; by which 
it appeared, that government had been well founded 
in the proceedings against Wilkes, as the author wf 
that production. A very long and warm debate 
ensued. It was strongly urged by the gentlemen in 
the opposition, that no greater liberties had been 
taken by the author of the obnoxious paper, with 
regard to his Majesty’s speech, than what had been 
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common upon former occasions of the same kind; 
and that the speech of the King had never been 
considered in any other light than that of the minis¬ 
ter, and had always been treated with equal free¬ 
dom. But these arguments were easily refuted by 
a reference to the libel itself, which far surpassed, 
in the vulgarity of its abuse, and the grossness of its 
scurrilous reflections on the King’s probity, as well 
as his person, the most daring invectives that had 
ever been uttered against government. It was there¬ 
fore resolved by a majority of 273 against 111, “ That 
the paper entitled the North Briton, No. XLV, is a 
false, scandalous, and seditious libel, containing ex¬ 
pressions of the most unexampled insolence and con¬ 
tumely towards his Majesty, the grossest aspersions 
upon both Houses of Parliament, and the most auda¬ 
cious defiance of the whole legislature; find most 
manifestly tending' to alienate the affections of the 
people from his Majesty, to withdraw them from 
their obedience to the laws of the realm, and to 
excite them to traiterous insurrections.” In conse¬ 
quence of this resolution,, an order was agreed to by 
the House, that the said paper should be burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman. Wilkes, who 
had several times stood up, being now admitted to 
speak, complained to the House of breach of privi¬ 
lege, by the imprisoniheut of his person, the plunder¬ 
ing of his house, the seizure of his papers, and the 
serving him with a subpoena upon an information in 
the court of King’s Bench. A3 no legal conviction 
yet lay against Wilkes, of his being the author of 
the paper, his complaint was perfectly regular. A 
more particular hearing of it, and the farther consi¬ 
deration of the King’s message, were adjourned to 
the 23d of November. 

Though the Commons met on the 16th, 17th, and 
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18th, they did very little business, on account of the 
speaker’s indisposition, except that of preparing an 
address of thanks to the King for his speech, which 
included the congratulations of the House on the 
auspicious birth of another prince, and on the Queen’s 
happy recovery. The clause relating to the licentious 
spirit of the times passed without any division. On 
the 23d of November, the adjourned consideration of 
his Majesty’s message of the 15th was resumed, and 
a motion was made, “ That privilege of Parliament 
does not extend to the case of writing and publishing 
seditious libels, nor ought to be allowed to obstruct 
the ordinary course of the laws, in the speedy and 
effectual prosecution of so heinous and dangerous an 
offence.” As this resolution tended to confine within 
narrower limits the supposed privileges of every mem¬ 
ber of the legislature, and was also diametrically 
opposite to the late determination of the court of 
Common Pleas, the ministry were deserted by a few 
of their usual supporters, and the opposition made a 
vigorous, though finally ineffectual stand against it. 
Mr. Pitt exerted himself with extraordinary ardour 
in this debate; and the extent of his conceptions, the 
acuteness of his remarks, and the powers of his elo¬ 
quence, left very little to be said by any other person 
on the same side of the question. He represented 
the motion as highly dangerous to the freedom of 
Parliament, and an infringement on the rights of the 
people. No man, he said, could condemn the paper 
or libel more than he did; but he would come at the 
author fairly,—not by an open breach of the consti¬ 
tution, and a contempt of all restraint. The pro¬ 
posed sacrifice of privilege was putting every member 
of Parliament, who did not vote with the minister, 
under a perpetual terror of imprisonment. To talk 
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of an abuse of privilege, was to talk against the 
Constitution, against the very being and life of Par¬ 
liament. It was an arraignment of the justice and 
honour of Parliament, to suppose that they wovdd 
protect any criminal whatever. Whenever a com¬ 
plaint was made against any member, the House 
could give him up. This privilege had never been 
abused : it had been reposed in Parliament for ages, 
but take it away, and the whole Parliament is laid at 
the mercy of the crcrwn. With respect to the paper 
itself, the House had already voted it a libel—he 
joined in that vote. He condemned the whole series 
of North Britons: calling them illiberal, unmanly, 
and detestable. He abhorred ail national reflections. 
The King’s subjects, he said, were one people. 
Whoever divided them was guilty of sedition. The 
author did not deserve to be ranked among the 
human species—he was the blasphemer of his God 
and the libeller of his King. The dignity, the honour 
of Parliament had been called upon to support and 
protect the purity of his Majesty’s character; and 
this they had done by a strong and decisive condem¬ 
nation of the libel which his Majesty had submitted 
to the consideration of the House. But having done 
this, it was neither consistent with the honour and 
safety of Parliament, nor with the rights and inte^ 
rests of the people, to go one step farther. The rest 
belonged to the courts below. The other arguments 
made use of by the opposers of the resolution were 
little more than repetitions of the doctrine so lately 
confirmed by the court of King’s Bench; that the 
privilege of Parliament extended to all cases, except 
treason, felony, and those offences in which sureties 
of the peace might be demanded; that libels were 
breaches of the peace only by inference, and that 
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this doctrine was supported by the highest authori¬ 
ties. 

With whatever plausibility and eloquence Mr. Pitt 
and his party endeavoured to support these opinions, 
the advocates for the motion established the contrary 
doctrine on every ground of popularity, liberty, law, 
precedent, and reason. They shewed that a libel was 
not only productive of consequences injurious to the 
peace of individuals, but, in many cases, pregnant 
with danger to the safety of the commonwealth. 
They asserted, that the distinction between actual 
and constructive breaches of the peace was trifling 
and sophistical: that the question was concerning' the 
nature and weight of the offence, and not the name 
by which it was called: that it would be ridiculous 
to allow a seditious libeller advantages which were 
denied to an ordinary breaker of the peace, when 
sedition was a crime of much greater guilt and im¬ 
portance than a menacing gesture, or even an actual 
assault: that the privilege of Parliament was a pri¬ 
vilege of a civil nature, instituted to preserve the 
member from being distracted in his attention to the 
business of the nation, by litigations concerning his 
private property, but by no means to prove a protec¬ 
tion for crimes. If, said they, this distinction of 
breaches of the peace were to hold, members of 
Parliament might not only libel public and private 
persons with impunity, but might, with the same 
impunity, commit many other misdemeanors and 
offences of the grossest nature, and the most destruc¬ 
tive to morality and order; because they, as well as 
libels, are breaches of the peace but by construction, 
and in their consequence. If privilege were of this 
nature, the freedom of the members would be the 
slavery of the subject, and the danger of the state. 
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In reply to Mr. Pitt’s grand argument, that no evil 
could arise from the continuance of the privilege in 
cases of libels, as, whenever a complaint was made 
against any member, the House could give him up, 
they observed, that this remedy might come too late; 
for, as the offender could not be arrested, and held to 
bail, he might easily escape by the length of time 
necessary to be taken in that mode of process, and 
by the public nature of the complaint, 'Besides, this 
argument, if at all admitted, would prove too much: 
the same reasoning might hold in treason, felony, 
and actual breaches of the peace. No doubt, either 
House of Parliament would, on complaint, deliver 
up their members charged with such offences; yet, 
it was allowed, that the privilege neither did, nor 
ought to cover them : and no one criminal seemed 
more within the reason of privilege than another. 

Such were some of the chief points insisted on by 
those who justified the proposed resolution; and the 
debate being adjourned till next day, in complaisance 
to the' speaker, the question was carried by a majo¬ 
rity of 125; and the Lords, in a few days after, 
agreed to the resolution, though not without a more 
obstinate and violent struggle than even that which 
had taken place in the Commons. The speech of Lord 
Lyttleton in support of the measure, though perhaps 
less ardent than Mr. Pitt’s, has generally been deem¬ 
ed more convincing and unanswerable. The privi¬ 
lege, he said, was, in effect, setting up a kingdom 
within a kingdom. Something like it he remembered 
to have been claimed by the clergy in the darkest 
ages of ignorance and popish superstition. They said 
their persons were privileged: no process from the 
King’s courts ought to go out against them ; but, if 
any clergyman was accused of any heinous misdemea- 
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nor, application might be made to the spiritual court: 
there the cause might be tried; and, if that court 
found him guilty, he would be deprived of his orders; 
after which, being no member of their sacred body, 
the justice of the kingdom might take hold of him; 
but not before. This proposition appeared so mon¬ 
strous, that even those times would not bear it. In 
the course of his speech his lordship remarked, in 
allusion to the existing state of the country, that if a 
foreigner were to take his ideas of England from the 
printed libels on both sides, he would think we had no 
government, no law, no God. In addition to the reso¬ 
lutions, their lordships also concurred’in an address to 
the King, which was drawn up in terms of such warm 
affection for his Majesty’s person and government, 
that it was evident the two Houses meant it a mark 
of their detestation of such scandalous writings, and 
as a proof to all Europe that their sentiments and 
those of the ministry were exactly the same in this 
particular. 

' Though both Houses of Parliament had resolved 

o 

that no plea of privilege should obstruct the regular 
course of justice in matters of such high concern to 
the public, and had also ordered the North Briton, 
No. XLY, to be burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman; yet, when this order was on the point of 
being executed at the Royal Exchange, under the 
immediate direction of the city sheriff's, Harley and 
Blunt, the mob became so riotous as to rescue the 
paper from the executioner before it was consumed, 
to pelt the constables and other peace-officers with 
filth and dirt, and to fling a billet snatched from the 
fire at the foreglass off Mr. Harley’s chariot, in con¬ 
sequence of which lie was slightly wounded. This 
riot being reported to the Lords and Commons, they 
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TeBotved, after the Lords had examined Mr, Har¬ 
ley, that the rioters were perturbators of the public 
peace, dangerous to the liberties of this country, and 
obstructors of the national justice. The sheriffs, at 
the same time, had the thanks of Parliament for their 
spirited conduct on the occasion; and both Houses 
joined in an address to his Majesty, that he would 
give directions for the discovery of the rioters. 

After these steps, taken by the whole legislative 
body, to brand the libel itself with the strongest 
marks of their abhorrence, the Commons proceeded 
in the complaint against Wilkes as the author of it. 
But their earnestness in the prosecution was for 
some time checked by an accident, which, though 
perilous to Wilkes, proved very useful to his party, 
by keeping the hopes and spirit of the tnob alive, 
which would probably have expired under an early 
and final decision of the House against him. In 
the first day’s debate on the King’s message respect- 
^ ing the libel, Samuel Martin, member for Camel- 
ford, and late first secretary of the treasury, whose 
character had been virulently attacked in some 
of the early numbers of the North Briton, remarked, 
that the author of those papers mas a maliynant and 
infamous coward. When the House was up, Wilkes 
sent a note to Martin, acknowledging himself the 
author. A duel with pistols ensued, in which Wilkes 
was so dangerously wounded, that he could not appear 
in the House of Commons, when the matter of his. 
complaint was to be heard, he therefore, in a letter 
to the speaker, requested that the farther considera¬ 
tion of his case might be deferred until he was able 
to attend. 

During this delay of the direct proceedings of the 
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Commons against Wilkes, they received another 
message from the King on a more agreeable subject, 
informing them that his Majesty, having received 
proposals for a marriage between the Princess Au¬ 
gusta and the hereditary Prince of Brunswick, had 
agreed to the same; and as he could not doubt but 
that such an alliance would be to the general satis¬ 
faction of all his subjects, he promised himself the 
assistance of that House, to enable him to give his eldest 
sister a portion suitable to the honour and dignity of the 
crown. The hereditary Prince, though remarkably 
unfortunate in several enterprises during the war, had 
acquired a very high reputation both for courage and 
conduct, and had particularly endeared himself to the 
people of England, by his always expressing the 
strongest regard for the British troops, to whom he 
never failed to gi#e the preference. The Commons, 
therefore, as well as the Lords, unanimously resolved 
to present an address of thanks to the King for this 
gracious message, and to declare their entire satisfac¬ 
tion at the prospect of an alliance with so illustrious a 
Protestant family, which had so signally distinguished 
itself in the defence of the liberties of Europe. The 
Commons also assured his Majesty, that they would 
enter into the immediate consideration of this import¬ 
ant affair. The address was presented by the whole 
House; and they voted 80,000J. as a dowry to her 
Royal Highness. The Prince arrived in England 
the 12th of January following: the nuptials were 
celebrated *>n the evening of the 16th in the most 
splendid manner; and after passing some days in 
festivities, their highnesses set out for the continent 
on the 26th. 

Wilkes, though confined by his wound, and almost 
deserted by his party in both Houses of Parliament, 
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revived the drooping- spirits of the populace by an 
effort of another kind, which was crowned with tem¬ 
porary success. Encouraged by the verdicts which 
had been given in favour of several persons taken up, 
like himself, on general warrants, he commenced an 
action in the court of Common Pleas, against Robert 
Wood, late under secretary of state, for seizing his 
papers; and on the 6th of December, after a hearing 
of near fifteen hours, before Lord Chief-Justice Pratt, 
and a special jury, he obtained a verdict with lOOOf. 
damages, and costs of suit. On this occasion, the 
judge, in his charge to the jury, pronounced the 
warrant, under which Wilkes had been apprehended, 
unconstitutional, illeyal, and absolutely void j but he 
also declared, that he was far from wishing a matter 
of such consequence to rest solely on his opinion, as 
he was only one of the twelve judges, and as there 
was also a still higher court, before which the question 
might be canvassed, ff, said he, these higher juris¬ 
dictions should declare my opinion erroneous, I sub¬ 
mit, as will become me, and kiss the rod : but I must 
say, I shall always consider it as a rod of iron for the 
chastisement of the people of Great Britain. It is 
but justice to so truly respectable a character to 
observe, in contradiction to the insinuations at that 
time thrown out, that this opinion was not tinctured 
with party spirit, nor influenced by party attach¬ 
ments. It was the result of the most profound 
knowledge, and of the fullest conviction. It was the 
very opinion which this great lawyer, when attorney-, 
general, had stated to Mr. Pitt, who was at that 
time secretary of state, and who, notwithstanding 
his learned friend’s declaration, thought himself jus¬ 
tified by the practice of office, and by the exigency 
of the occasion, in having recourse to such extraor- 
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dinary acts of power. Ilis lordship acquired great 
popularity by his decision on the illegality of general 
warrants. The corporations of London, Dublin, and 
other communities, voted him their freedom, and the 
seal of royal approbation was soon after affixed, 
being created a peer of the realm by the title of Earl 
Camden. 

The gentlemen in the opposition considered this 
decision as a matter of great triumph, which they 
endeavoured to improve by an incident that happened 
on the -night the verdict was obtained. One Dunn, 
a Scotchman, and a lunatic, having been overheard 
to make use of some threatening expressions against 
Wilkes, the latter was apprised of them; and Dunn 
next morning making an effort to get into the house 
of Wilkes, whose wound still confined him to his 
room, he was seized upon, and disarmed of a penkife, 
with which it was said he intended to assassinate him. 
Dunn was taken into custody, and carried next morn¬ 
ing before one of the judges. A complaint was also 
exhibited against him in the House of Commons, 
who thereupon ordered the tipstaff to bring him to 
the bar, and the witnesses against him to attend at 
the same time. But the House soon received such 
proofs of his insanity, as engaged them to discharge 
him from any farther appearance, and to leave him 
to the course of common law, by which he was for 
some time committed to prison for want of bail. 
But notwithstanding the indisputable evidence of his 
madness, the party still continued to affirm that he 
had been employed to murder Wilkes; and so strong 
were the prejudices and infatuation of the mob at that 
juncture, that they could see no absurdity in the 
grossest falsehoods, because the maniac happened to 
be a Scotchman. 
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Ott the 16th of December, the House of Com¬ 
mons, being tired out by repeated delays of Wilkes’s 
appearance on account of his wound, and suspecting 
that there might be some collusion' between him and 
such of the faculty as attended him, made an order 
that a physician and a surgeon, Doctor Heberden 
and Mr. Hawkins, should observe the progress of 
bis cure, and report their opinion to the House. 
Wilkes declined to admit them; but, in justification 
of his own medical attendants, sent for Doctor Duncan 
and Mr. Middleton, two surgeons of his Majesty’s 
household, observing, in his usual strain of sarcastic 
humour, that, as the House of Commons thought it 
proper he should be watched, he himself thought two 
Scotchmen most proper for his spies. On the 20th 
of December the House adjourned during the Christ¬ 
mas holidays, and on the 24th he suddenly found 
himself well enough to set out for France, on a visit 
to his daughter, who, he said, was dangerously ill at 
Paris, The truth is, that Wilkes, very justly inti¬ 
midated by the decision of all the preliminary ques¬ 
tions relative to his case; by the sentence passed on 
his seditious libel; by a consciousness, that in the 
course of the prosecution shocking proofs would 
appear of his profligacy and irreligion, his disregard 
of the laws of God, as well as of the laws of well- 
regulated society, and that no party could any longer 
espouse so infamous a cause; seized the present 
opportunity, afforded him by the adjournment of the 
Commons, to make bis escape. 

During the recess, several of Wilkes’s friends 
asserted that he would attend the House on the 19th 
of January, the last day fixed for his appearance, 
but when that day arrived, the speaker produced a 
letter he had received by the post from Paris, stating 
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the impossibility of his attending his duty in Parlia¬ 
ment at the time required, with # a paper enclosed, 
purporting to be a certificate of pn’e of the French 
King’s physicians, and of a surgeon of the French 
army, relating to the state of his health, but not 
authenticated In any manner. Those^ papers being 
read, some medical gentlemen, who attended accord¬ 
ing to order, were called in and interrogated at the 
bar. It appeared by their testimony, that Wilkes 
had refused to admit surgeons appointed by that 
House to examine into the state of his wound; and 
his retreat into France indicating only a distrust of 
his cause, the House resolved, that in so doing he 
was guilty of a contempt of their authority, and that 
they would therefore proceed to hear the evidence in 
support of the charge against him. They considered 
the apology he had sent for his non-appearance, with 
the certificate that accompanied it, as quite nugatory. 
If his wound had been in the condition in which he 
represented it, a journey to Paris was a strange 
measure; and the consequences arose from his own 
voluntary act. After the examination of the wit¬ 
nesses had been entered upon by the House, repeated 
efforts weye made by-a few of his friends to procure 
an adjournment to no purpose. His expulsion was 
voted by a very considerable majority, and a new 
writ was ordered for electing another member for 
Aylesbury in his room. 

To complete the degradation of this late idol of the 
populace, a book, entitled an Essay on Woman, which 
he had privately printed and dispersed amongst his 
friends, was presented by one of the secretaries of 
state to the House of Lords. This book, full of the 
most indecent and profane ribaldry, reflected on the 
iharacter of a right reverend member of that House, 
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by scurrilously affixing thereto the name of Dr. War- 
burton* Bishop ofjGioucester, whose erudition and 
genius added dignity and lustre to his high station. 
The Peers proceeded against the author for a breach 
of privilege, while he was indicted in the courts below 
for blasphemy. The wannest of his former advocates 
were now ashamed to utter a word in his favour; and 
even the mob, though they could forgive party-malice, 
were shocked at offences against morality, religion, 
and common decency. Mr. Wilkes was soon run to 
an outlawry for not appearing to the indictments 
against him; and the suits which he had carried on 
against the secretaries of state fell of course to the 
ground. 

So far the triumph of the ministry was complete ; 
sentence was passed on the cause, as well as on the 
person of their most malignant slanderer; but tiny 
were soon attacked on a point, which could hardly 
be defended by the utmost exertions of their strength 
and influence. On the 14th of February, a motion 
was made in the House of Commons, “ that a gene¬ 
ral warrant for apprehending and seizing the authors, 
printers, and publishers of a seditious libel, together 
with their papers, was not warranted by law.” Had 
not this motion been evidently dictated by a wish to 
render.the late conduct of the.ministry odious, and 
to screen Mr. Pitt from the like censure, it could not 
have met with any plausible resistance. The friends 
of administration were far from vindicating the prac¬ 
tice of general warrants; but they thought that the 
abuse of them could not be effectually prevented by 
a resolution of one branch of the legislature on a single 
case, and that the remedy should be provided by aiv 
act of Parliament, distinguishing cases, and specify¬ 
ing those discretionary powers, which the contingent 
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exigencies of-government might require to be vested 
in a secretary of .state. They also insisted very 
strongly on the impropriety of deciding in the House 
of Commons a question then depending in a court of 
judicature, and having, by a small majority, procured 
an adjournment of the question till the 17th, a very 
long and warm debate ensued, after which it was 
carried, that the farther consideration of the question 
should be adjourned for four months, which was, in 
the usual phrase, civilly dismissing it. The minority, 
however, on this point was so very considerable, being 
220 against 234, that the ministry may rather be said 
to have escaped than conquered. The whole fabric 
of their power seemed to be shook by this contest; 
but the progress of the session shewed that the formi¬ 
dable numbers of their opponents were mustered only 
on this single occasion. 

The new scheme of the supplies met with the most 
perfect acquiescence. Ministers now resolved neither 
to open a loan, nor to have recourse to a lottery. The 
objects to which they confined their attention were, 
first, the settlement of exchequer bills to the amount 
of 1,800,000/. which had been issued by virtue of an 
act passed in the preceding year, and then made 
chargeable on the first aids to be granted in the pre¬ 
sent session; secondly, the discharge of 2,000,000/. 
of a debt contracted on account of the war, and 
which still remained to be satisfied; and, thirdly, the 
ways and means for the service of the ensuing year. 
As the bank contract was to be renewed, the treasury, 
availing itself of so favourable a conjuncture, stipulat¬ 
ed that this body should take 1,000,000/. of the exche¬ 
quer bills for two years, at an interest reduced by one- 
fourth, and should also pay a fine, on the renewal, of 
110,000/. This was certainly the most beneficial 
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contract ever before made with that corporation. 
They also brought to the service of the nation 
723,000?., the produce of the French prizes taken 
before the declaration of war; and, what had been 
long neglected, to the detriment of the service, and 
the reproach of former administrations, the saving 
on the non-effective men, amounting to 140,000/. 
With these resources, with the land-tax, now grown 
into a settled and permanent revenue of 4s. in the 
pound, with the duty upon malt, with 2,000,000/. 
taken from the sinking fund, being the overplus of 
that fund, joined to some other savings, they paid off 
the before mentioned debt, and provided for the 
current service of all its establishments and contin¬ 
gencies. They justified their employment of the 
overplus of the sinking fund by former precedents, 
by the propriety and wisdom of the measure itself, 
but principally on the credit of having augmented it 
by near 400,000/. in the single article of tea, an 
immense quantity of which had been brought to pay 
duty by the prudent measures taken for the preven¬ 
tion of smuggling, and the vigilant collection of the 
revenue. 

Among the ways and means of this session were 
some regulations of the American trade, and some 
duties imposed on various articles of import and 
export in that extensive sphere of commerce, which, 
though they occasioned but little debate at the 
time, proved very soon afterwards a source of the 
most violent contests, and gradually led to all the 
horrors and calamities of a civil war. On the 10th 
of March the House of Commons agreed to several 
resolutions respecting certain new duties on foreign 
goods imported into the British colonies in America, 

and on certain articles of export, the produce of 
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which was to be paid into the receipt of his Majesty’s 
exchequer, and there reserved, to be from time to time 
disposed of by Parliament, towards defraying- the ne¬ 
cessary expenses of defending, protecting, and securing 
the British colonies and plantations in America. One 
of these resolutions, however, which stated, that to¬ 
wards farther defraying, the said expenses it -might 
be proper to charge certain stamp duties in the said 
colonies and plantations, was of such importance that 
the execution of it was postponed to the next session, 
in order to give the colonies an opportunity of peti¬ 
tioning against it, should they deem it exceptionable, 
and of offering some equivalent for the supposed 
produce of such a tax. Among the other measures 
adopted in the same session, was a bill for restraining 
the increase of paper money in the colouies, by de¬ 
claring that any such paper which might be in future 
issued there, should not be considered as a legal 
tender in payment. It is remarkable, that all those 
measures, many of which were extremely delicate 
and hazardous, were proposed, acquiesced in, and 
passed into laws without animadversion, as if the 
leaders of party, who had been so clamorous about 
trifles, anticipated with sdent joy the fatal issue of 
such experiments, and looked upon them as the pro¬ 
bable means of introducing themselves into power, 
even through the distresses and convulsions of the 
whole empire. 

Among the bills prepared for the royal assent at 
the close of the session on the 18th of April, was one 
which had for its object the increase of the revenue 
of the post-office, by correcting and restraining abuses 
and frauds in the practice of franking. It appeared 
that the most obscure persons had carried on a sort 
of trade by counterfeiting the hands of the members 
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of Parliament, and selling- the covers so franked in 
public, without the least fear of detection. The 
practice, likewise, of directing letters to members of 
Parliament, to places where they djd not reside, in or¬ 
der to convey them to other persqns free from postage, 
was become extremely frequent. But the abuse was 
carried to a still greater extent by the clerks of the 
post-office and other public offices, who, under colour 
of a prescriptive right or privilege, franked more let¬ 
ters, newspapers, and packets, than all the members 
of the legislature. It was proved before the commit¬ 
tee, that many of the clerks of the post-office made 
from 800/. to 1200/. a year each by his privilege; it 
therefore became necessary for a government which 
valued itself upon economy, to check those abuses. 
It was made felony and transportation for seven years 
to forge a frank. No letters or packets were to be 
exempted from postage except such as were sent to 
or from the King; or such as, not exceeding two 
ounces in weight, should be signed on the outside by 
a member of either House, the whole of the super¬ 
scription being his own writing, or such as should be 
directed to him at his usual or actual place of resi¬ 
dence, or at either House of Parliament.' The allow¬ 
ance of sending and receiving letters and packets free 
of the duty of postage,.heretofore enjoyed by certain 
persons in respect of their offices, was subjected to a 
variety of restrictions, so as to confine the privilege 
to what concerned official business only: and with 
regard to newspapers, and the printed votes and pro¬ 
ceedings in Parliament, they were to go free, if sent 
without covers, or in covers open at the sides, and 
signed by a member, or directed to one, or franked 
by any of the licensed clerks in the offices of the 
secretaries of state, or the post-office. This last pri- 
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vilege was continued to the decks as before, because 
it was found to encourage an immense consumption 
of stamps; and by way of check on the abuse of it, 
the post-master’s officers were at liberty to search all 
tfuch packets, and if they found the same to contain 
any written matter, to charge the postage. 

A temporary expedient to counteract the artificial 
enhancement of the prices of provisions, which had 
lately become so alarming as to require the interfe¬ 
rence of the legislature, also received the royal assent. 
Some of the most considerable butchers and ship- 
victuallers in and about London were ordered to 
attend a committee of the House of Commons in 
March; and their evidence put it beyond a doubt 
that beef was then one halfpenny in the pound dearer 
than it had generally been at that time of the year, and 
that the price was even higher than in the heat of the 
late war. The butchers also admitted the price of 
mutton to be higher than was usual in March; but 
they stated the increase differently from a farthing to 
•a halfpenny per pound. In - order to discover the 
causes of such an increase of price in a time of pro¬ 
found peace, and after plentiful harvests, some sales¬ 
men were examined, who alleged, first, the vast 
increase of population w'ithin the bills of mortality, 
which had rendered the demand for provisions exces¬ 
sive. This account not being satisfactory, they pre¬ 
tended that the rise was owing to the late scarcity of 
pork in the markets, which had necessarily increased 
the price of every other species of animal food; the 
whole demand acting upon the whole quantity of the 
different sorts of provisions as upon one and the same 
subject. They added also, that the wetness of the 
season, the late failure of the turnip crops, and the 
scarcity of fodder at a former period, operating with 
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other natural causes, had reduced the quantity of fat 
cattle, by discouraging the farmers from rearing 
them. But none of these reasons appeared sufficient 
to account for the evil complained of; and the result 
of the inquiry was, that the scarcity was artificial, 
and owing to combinations, and to the defect of the 
laws regulating the sale of cattle in the open markets. 
It was proved that a few engrossers bought up large 
quantities of sheep and oxen on the road to the mar* 
ket, and thereby tixed the price for that day ; while 
others, by a different species of monopoly, bought 
great numbers of cattle, and, after slaughter, put 
what price they pleased upon them to the retail 
butchers: so that provisions of this sort were in fact 
doubly forestalled. It was evident that the scarcity 
did not arise from the want of fat cattle, and that 
those practices were confined to the London markets, 
because, when all kinds of meat were so very clear in 
London, beef, mutton, and veal, sold at a very rea¬ 
sonable price within thirty miles of the metropolis. 
Notwithstanding the great attention paid by the 
Commons to this important affair, the only remedy 
for the evil which then seemed most advisable was a 
bill for enabling his Majesty, with the advice of his 
privy council; to order the free importation of provi¬ 
sions from Ireland, during the recess of Parliament, 
or as the necessity of the time might require. This 
step was taken the ensuing winter; arid vigorous 
measures were also pursued for terrifying and bring¬ 
ing to justice any persons concerning in those illegal 
combinations and monopolies. 

But a matter of very serious concern, which had 
been earnestly recommended to the attention of the 
House of Commons by one of its own committees in 
the beginning of the year 1763, seemed to be totally 
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forgotten both by the ministry and the opposition, to 
the great astonishment of-the humane part of the 
public. This was the regulation of private mad¬ 
houses, in which the most shocking abuses had been 
found to prevail. The committee appointed to inquire 
into this evil found that , many of the private mad¬ 
houses, in the neighbourhood of London, were no 
other than places of correction and imprisonment for 
persons, whose relations were interested in secluding 
them from all commerce with the world. WiveS 
were shut up at the request of their husbands; anJ 
drunkenness, or any frivolous pretence was a sufficient 
cause for one person to imprison-another; to debar 
him from all access to pen, ink, and paper; and deny 
him to his dearest friends, if any inquiry was made at 
the place of confinement. In short, all were received, 
who were taken to those private bridewells, on secu¬ 
rity being given for the payment of a stipulated sum ; 
and even in cases where it was not pretended that the 
prisoners were lunatics, they were treated as such. 
Those, and other circumstances equally detestable, 
were fully made out before the committee, who heard, 
them with the deepest concern and indignation. They 
made their report to the House on the 2?d of February, 
17(to : a bill was brought in for the correction of such 
enormities :* and every feeling heart indulged the fond 
hope, that in the next session at farthest, some effec¬ 
tual measures would be taken, not only for preventing 
the like abuses for the future, but for bringing the de¬ 
linquents to condign punishment for what had passed. 
The session, however, closed without any notice being 
taken of this business in either House. 

The speech with which his Majesty closed this ses¬ 
sion, contained the usual return of thanks to both 
Houses for their wise and public spirited exertions; 
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a renewal of the assurances which his Majesty con¬ 
tinued to receive of the pacific sentiments of foreign 
powers; and an exhortation to employ this season of 
tranquillity in considering of the most effectual means 
for perfecting the works of peace, so happily begun. 
Thus ended the parliamentary campaign for this sea¬ 
son ; and the ministry, to whose duration a very short 
date had been assigned by their adversaries, not only 
weathered the storms of the session, but seemed to 
father new strength to contend with future tempests. 
In the moment of triumph, and of indignation also, at 
those who had deserted them in the hour of greatest 
danger, they shewed their power and resentment, 
perhaps too indiscreetly, by dismissing some persons 
of high military rank from the service, and, among 
the refjt, Lieutenant-general Conway, an officer of 
distinguished merit and abilities. So harsh a step 
admitted, however, of some little excuse. In the 
debate oil general warrants, the division in the Com¬ 
mons ran so near, as before observed, that the ministry 
carried the question only by a majority of fourteen. 
Had it been decided in favour of the opposition, the 
monument was to have been illuminated in the same 
manner as in the year 1732, when the famous excise 
scheme was defeated ; and the greatest testimonies of 
joy were to have been displayed. Preparations for 
those purposes having been openly made, were consi¬ 
dered asso many insults upon government; and however 
the zeal of the citizens or of the uninformed populace 
might influence them, it was thought indecent in any 
of the King’s servants to countenance such proceed¬ 
ings. The general officer already mentioned was 
represented as being an important acquisition to the 
minority, and was charged with not only voting 
against the court, in the debate on general warrants, 
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but with speaking in the most disrespectful terms of 
the minister’s person and capacity for business. The 
general and his friends very properly insisted upon 
bis being as independent as any other gentleman in 
the House of Commons, and the ministry were far 
from disputing that principle; but the King, they 
said, ought to have an equal freedom in employing 
whom he pleased in the departments that were in his 
disposal. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The renewal of hostilities on the part of the 
savages in America was noticed in the beginning of 
the last chapter, but -the details were postponed on 
account of the more immediate and interesting pres¬ 
sure of domestic occurrences. By the fourth and 
seventh articles of the treaty of peace, Canada was 
ceded to Great Britain in its utmost extent. This 
stretched the northern part of her possessions on the 
continent of America from one ocean to the other. 
The cession of Louisiana to the Mississippi, and-of 
the Spanish Florida on both seas, made her American 
empire complete. The only care which seemed left 
for Great Britain, was to render these acquisitions as 
beneficial in traffic, as they were extensive in terri¬ 
tory. An immense waste of uncultivated country 
was evidently no great object to a mercantile nation 
for the present; but it was a considerable one in hope, 
because it contained an infinite variety of soils, cli¬ 
mates, and situations, and thereby afforded ample 
materials for the exertion of wealth and skill in its 
improvement to all the purposes of trade. In order 
to come at an exact knowledge of every thing 
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necessary for this purpose, it waB judged expedient 
to divide the new acquisitions on the continent into 
three separate and independent governments. The 
first and most northerly of these divisions was called 
the government of Quebec, the limitation of which 
within narrower boundaries than those formerly 
assigned by the French to Canada, excited some 
surprise, and no inconsiderable clamour at home. 
The southern divisions were more easily adjusted, 
as the two provinces of East and West Florida were 
regularly parted by the river Apalachicola. The 
government of Quebec was given to the Honourable 
James Murray, that of East Florida to James Grant, 
Esq. audthat of West Florida, to George Johnstone, 
Esq. all of them officers who had eminently distin¬ 
guished themselves in making those conquests, the 
security and improvement of which were now intrust¬ 
ed to their care. The coast of Labrador from the 
river St. John to Hudson’s Straits, and all the neigh¬ 
bouring islands in the gulf of St. Lawrence, were 
subjected to the authority and inspection of the Go¬ 
vernor of Newfoundland, their value depending wholly 
on the fishery. The islands of St. John and Cape 
Breton were annexed, as their situatiou required, to 
Nova Scotia. 

This distribution of the newly acquired territories 
was no sooner announced to the public, in a royal 
proclamation of the 7th of October, 1763, than a 
violent outcry was raised against it; the largest, and, 
perhaps, the most improvable part of the late con¬ 
quests not being included within the boundaries of 
any of the proposed governments. Most people 
were, indeed, astonished to find, that the environs of 
the great lakes, the fine countries on the whole course 
of the Ohio and Ouabache, and almost all that tract 
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of Louisiana which lies on the hither branch of the 
Mississippi, were left out, and, as it were, disregarded 
in this boasted plan of territorial regulation. But 
the. ministry had many reasons for such an apparent 
omission, among which a consideration of the Indians 
carried with it no small weight, because it might have 
given a sensible alarm to that people, if they had seen 
their whole country cantoned out into regular esta¬ 
blishments. It was in this idea that the proclamation 
strictly forbade any purchases or settlements beyond 
the limits of the three before mentioned governments, 
or any extension of the old colonies beyond the heads of 
the rivers which fall fromthe westward into the Atlantic 
Ocean; reserving expressly all the territories behind 
as hunting ground for the Indians. That the ministry 
were not guilty of any blamable neglect, is evident 
from their earnest attention to the improvement of 
those parts which they could perfectly command. In 
order to invite soldiers and seamen, who had served 
in the American war, to settle in the country they had 
conquered, lots of land were offered to them as the 
reward of their services, and in proportion to the rank 
they held in the army or navy. Every field officer 
was to have 5000 acres, every captain 3000, every 
subaltern 2000, every non-commissioned officer 200, 
and every private soldier or seaman fifty. 

Though the most prudent steps were taken, to 
avoid giving offence to the Indians on the one hand, 
and to intimidate their ferocity on the other, they 
suddenly fell upon the frontiers of the most valuable 
settlements with such an unanimity in the design, and 
such persevering fury in the attack, as had not been 
experienced even in the hottest times of any former 
war. Various causes concurred to urge them on to 
this very unexpected violence. When they saw the 
VOE. I. 2 H 
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French power annihilated, they began to imagine 
that they ought to have made greater and earlier 
efforts in favour of their old friends, of whom they 
had not been for a long time so jealous as of the 
English. The French seemed more intent on trade 
than settlement; finding themselves infinitely weaker 
than the English, they paid a much more flattering 
and systematical attention to the Indians. The En¬ 
glish treated the savages at all times with too much 
indifference, but more especially since the close of 
the French war. The usual presents were omitted. 
Contrary to the intentions of government, settlements 
were attempted beyond the just limits. Purchases, 
indeed, were made of the lands, and sometimes fair 
ones. But the Indians, conscious of the weakness 
and facility of their own character in all dealings, 
have often considered a purchase and an invasion as 
nearly the same thing. They were also alarmed at 
seeing all the places of strength in tl>e possession of 
the British troops, and a chain of fqrtts drawn round 
the best hunting country they had left. It was there¬ 
fore very natural for them to look upon every garrison 
as the first advances of an encroaching colony; and 
a report having been spread amongst them that a 
scheme was formed for their entire extirpation, they 
did not hesitate a moment longer to take up the 
hatchet. The Delawars and Shawanese, who, as the 
cultivation of Pennsylvania advanced, had retired, ami 
settled upon the Ohio, confederated with the other 
tribes whom they found scattered along that river, 
behind the Allegany mountains, to join in the pro¬ 
posed attack on the British forts and colonies. These 
must have been in the most imminent danger, had all 
the savages been unanimous on this occasion; but 
the most temperate and considerable part of the five 
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nations were kept out of the war by the indefatigable 
pains of Sir William Johnson; and the Cherokees 
had still such an impression of their late chastisement, 
that they were afraid to provoke a repetition of the 
like severities. 

When the Indians had resolved to take the field, 
their scheme was to make a general and sudden attack 
upon the British back-settlers, while they were getting 
in their harvest; and after having murdered all they 
could meet with, to destroy the crops, that no sub¬ 
sistence might remain for those who escaped. The 
precipitancy of some of their warriors defeated in part 
the more methodical and considerate mischief of the 
rest; and by giving an early alarm, afforded some of the 
planters an opportunity of escaping with their effects. 
Great numbers were, nevertheless, cut off, the crops 
ruined, and their houses burned, with all that detail 
of savage cruelty with which an Indian war is always 
carried on. They made themselves masters of all the 
small posts between Pittsburgh and Lake Erie; but 
three posts of considerable strength still remained to 
check their incursions, Detroit, Niagara, and fort Pitt. 
General Amherst, the commander-in-chief, sensible 
of the danger to which all tlie British conquests were 
exposed by the sudden breaking out of this war, sent 
off detachments as early as possible to strengthen the 
chief posts. Detroit was the first, where a plan for 
surprising the savages in their camp, which was about 
three miles from the fort, was unsuccessful, the Indians 
having been apprised of the design. The ill success 
of this attempt checked all farther offensive measures 
on the part of the garrison. As the enemy were 
unprovided with cannon, and ignorant also of the art 
of besieging or reducing fortified places, those savages 
could not improve the advantage they had gained; 
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but though of so many different nations, and separated 
by such immense tracts of impracticable country, they 
preserved an uncommon degree of concert and con¬ 
nexion in all their enterprises; when one party of them 
was foiled near Detroit, another more formidable 
body invested fort Pitt, more than 200 miles from the 
former place. The building of this fort, which was 
originally called fort du Quesne by the French, had 
given the immediate occasion to the late war; and 
was now likely to become the main object of another 
very dreadful contest. Its works had never been well 
finished, and the commander was weak in the number 
of his troops, without engines, and ill supplied with 
every necessary for sustaining a siege; he, however, 
took all the precautions in his power for the repair of 
the place, and for repulsing the enemy. These savages, 
being destitute of all means of making regular ap¬ 
proaches, took post under the banks of the rivers, 
close to the fort, and burying themselves in holes for 
days together, poured in an incessant storm of mus¬ 
ketry and fire arrows. They hoped to reduce the 
garrison by keeping it perpetually harassed; and if 
they failed in this method, they trusted to make them¬ 
selves masters of the place by famine. In the mean 
time General Amherst, fully persuaded, from the 
importance and situation of fort Pitt, that it would 
become one of the principal objects of savage fury, 
ordered Colonel Bouquet to march to'its relief, with 
a large quantity of provisions and stores under a 
strong escort. The Indians immediately abandoned 
the blockade of the fort, in order'to seize the first 
favourable opportunity of cutting off the intended 
reinforcement. Colonel Bouquet having advanced 
to the extreme verge of the British settlements, pru¬ 
dently resolved to disencumber himself of a consi- 
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derable part of the ammunition and provisions, while 
he proceeded with such supplies as were absolutely 
necessary. Being thus disburdened, the English army 
entered a rough and mountainous country. Before 
them lay a dangerous defile, called Turtle Creek, 
several miles in length, commanded the whole way 
by high and craggy hills, which it was deemed advis¬ 
able not to attempt passing but by night, to elude, if 
possible, the vigilance of their enemies. Just as the 
troops were preparing to refresh themselves, after a 
fatiguing march of seventeen miles, the Indians sud¬ 
denly attacked the advanced guard, but were beat off, 
and pursued to a considerable distance; the moment 
the pursuit ceased, however, they returned to the 
charge with redoubled vigour; and, as soon as the 
savages were driven from one eminence, they occu¬ 
pied another, till, by constant reinforcements, they 
were able to surround the whole detachment. After 
an engagement, which was continued without any 
intermission from one o’clock in the afternoon till 
night, the savages were driven from all their posts 
with fixed bayonets, Above sixty of the English 
were killed or wounded ; and as the ground on which 
they stood w'as not ill adapted to an encampment, the 
convoy and the wounded were placed in the centre, 
find the troops encompassed the whole. In this 
manner they passed an anxious night, the enemy, 
notwithstanding this check, seeming to wait only for 
the morning to complete their destruction. 

Those who have only experienced the severities of 
a campaign in Europe, can scarcely form an idea of 
what is to be endured in an American war. To act 
in a country cultivated and inhabited, where roads 
are made, magazines and hospitals provided ; where 
there are strong towns to afford refuge in case of 
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misfortune; or, at the worst, a generous enemy to 
yield to, this may be considered as a dispute between 
rivals for glory, rather than a struggle between san¬ 
guinary enemies, but in an American campaign,, 
every object is terrible; the face of the country, the 
climate, the enemy. There is no refreshment for the 
healthy, no relief for the sick or wounded. A vast 
inhospitable desert, unsafe and treacherous, extends 
on every side. Victories are not decisive, but defeats 
are ruinous; and simple death is the least misfortune 
that can hefal a soldier. At the first dawn of light, 
in the morning of the 6th of August, the savages, 
under the favour of an incessant fire, made several 
bold efforts to penetrate into the camp. They were 
repulsed in every attempt, but by no means discou¬ 
raged from new ones; the British troops, continually 
victorious, were continually in danger. They were, 
besides, much fatigued, and distressed to the last de¬ 
gree by a want of water. Tied to their convoy, to 
pursue their march was impracticable, as many of 
their horses Mere lost, and many of the drivers, 
stupified by their fears, hid themselves v in the 
bushes, and were incapable of hearing or obeying 
orders. Colonel Bouquet, seeing that all depended 
on bringing the savages to a close engagement, and 
that, when pressed, they always flew off in order to 
rally with the greater effect, formed a plan for giving 
new strength to their audacity, by making dispositions 
for an apparent retreat. The savages gave entirely 
into the snare, rushed from the woods which had 
hitherto concealed them, and hurrying on headlong 
with' the utmost intrepidity, made for a little time a 
desperate stand, but were totally routed with great 
slaughter. The victorious army, notwithstanding 
this advantage, had suffered so much, that, before 
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they could move, they were obliged to destroy the 
greatest part of their provisions, and consequently to 
give up one of the principal objects of their expedi¬ 
tion. About two miles farther on, the savages made 
a slight attack, after which they suffered little moles¬ 
tation, and arrived at fort Pitt in four days from the 
action. Though the forts of Detroit and Pitt were 
thus secured by timely reinforcements, the Indians in 
other parts of the country were not discouraged from 
farther attempts. Niagara was a place equally worthy 
of their regard; and they endeavoured to distress it 
by every method which the meanness of their skill in 
attacking fortified places would permit. They chiefly 
directed their attention to the convoys, hoping to 
starve what they could not otherwise reduce, and the 
vast distance of the forts from each other materially 
favoured their design. 

While the war was thus raging in the remoter parts 
of the colony, Sir William Johnson had applied him¬ 
self with indefatigable zeal to secure the attachment 
of such of the Indians as had not yet commenced 
hostilities. For this purpose he opened conferences 
at the German Flats, in the beginning of September, 
with the six nations, and some others, who appeared 
desirous of continuing in quiet dependance upon Eng¬ 
land. They could not, however, prevent the Senecas 
and their allies from continuing their depredations 
and massacres. Vigorous measures were therefore 
adopted to reduce these refractory savages to reason; 
and it was not till they severely felt the scourge of 
powerful vengeance, that the Senecas were induced 
to solicit peace. In the treaty concluded between 
them and Sir William Johnson, all occasions of future 
dispute were removed; their boundaries were precisely 
ascertained; their past transgressions were forgiven; 
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and, in consequence of their solemn engagements 
never more to make war upon the English, or to 
suffer any of their people to commit any acts of 
violence on the persons or properties of any of his 
Britannic Majesty’s subjects, they were not only ad¬ 
mitted once more into the covenant chain of friend¬ 
ship, but were to be indulged with a free, fair, and 
open trade. This treaty took place in April, 1764; 
and one of the most considerable succours being 
thereby withdrawn from the other hostile tribes, they 
coidd not hold out much longer. Deputies from the 
several nations, engaged, by solemn treaty, to deliver 
up all the prisoners in their hands, and to renounce 
all claim to the posts and forts possessed in their 
country by the English, who should be at liberty to 
erect as many more as might be thought necessary 
for the security of their trade, with as much land to 
each fort, for raising provisions, as a cannon-shot can 
fly over. Some other conditions were added, tending 
to inspire the barbarians with a sense of humanity 
and justice, and to give them some idea of the Eng¬ 
lish government. 

But while the British government was thus taking 
the most effectual steps to secure the peaceable sub¬ 
mission of the American savages, a spirit of much 
more dangerous resistance began to appear among 
its civilized subjects on the same continent. This 
was first excited by some attempts made to break 
off all kind of commercial intercourse between the 
British colonies and the French and Spanish set¬ 
tlements. The trade was certainly illicit; but as 
many parts of it were highly beneficial to those 
who carried it on, and ultimately to the mother coun¬ 
tries in Europe, every restraint ought to have been 
imposed with the utmost delicacy and caution. The 
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orders sent out by the English ministry, after the 
conclusion of the peace, to the naval commanders 
in the West Indies, were too rigorous, or, at least, 
too liable to abuse. Under the idea of putting a 
total stop to smuggling, ships of war were con¬ 
verted into guarda-costas, and captains of the navy 
were obliged to take the usual custom-house oaths, 
and to act in the capacity of revenue officers, although 
unacquainted with all those cases in which ships arei 
or are not liable to seizure, to penalty, or detention. 
The first branch of commerce, which felt the weight 
of the blow was that which had been for a long time 
carried on between the British and Spanish planta¬ 
tions, to the great advantage of both, but especially 
the former, the chief materials of it being, on the 
side of the British colonies, British manufactures, or 
such of their own produce as enabled them to purchase 
those manufactures; and, on the part of the Spaniards, 
gold and silver in bullion and in coin, cochineal, and 
medicinal drugs, besides live stock and mules* with 
which the West India islands used to be supplied by 
the same channel, and which were still more neces¬ 
sary than the- precious metals. Though this trade 
did not clash with the spirit of any of the prohibitory 
acts, yet it was found to vary from the letter of them 
sufficiently to afford the revenue officers a plea for 
doing that from duty, which they had strong temp¬ 
tations to do from motives of interest. Accordingly 
they seized, 'indiscriminately, all British as well as 
foreign ships engaged in that traffic, which the custom¬ 
house officers, stationed on shore, had always permitted 
to pass unnoticed. The same misfortune attended the 
trade carried on by the American colonies with the 
French West India islands, and which was no less 
lucrative than the former. Sound policy would rather 
VOL. 1. 2 I 
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liaye connived at such a resource, which not only 
prevented the North American colonies from being 
drained of their current cash by the calls of'the 
mother country upon them, but afforded supplies of 
specie for the purposes of internal circulation. 

In consequence of these prohibitions, which were 
for sUrae time enforced by the naval officers with the 
utmost severity, not only all the contraband, but the 
fair and lawful trade of the Americans was threat¬ 
ened with ruin. It is not therefore to be wondered 
At, that the inhabitants of many of the colonies, being 
no longer able to make the usual remittances to the 
mother country for the customary supplies, began 
to turn their thoughts to retrenchment and industry j 
and renouncing all finery, came to a resolution not to 
buy any clothes, or other articles which they could 
possibly do without, that were not of their own manu¬ 
facturing. Though the English ministry, bn the first 
intimation of those grievances, immediately softened 
the rigour of their former orders, the Americans still 
complained, that the mode of restriction was only 
changed, stud that the shew of indulgence was rather 
an aggravation of their distresses. Their intercourse 
with the other European colonies, though now ren¬ 
dered in some respects legal, was loaded with such 
duties as became, in reality, prohibitions. They were 
equally dissatisfied with being obliged to pay those 
duties, in specie, into the English exchequer, though 
it was expressly stated, that the money arising from 
them was to be reserved for defraying the charges of 
the colonies on which it was levied. But the object, 
against which the colonists raised the loudest clamour, 
was the postponed intention of charging them with 
stump duties. That measure had, as before intimat¬ 
ed, been delayed by the minister till the sense of their 
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several assemblies could be taken, how far they were 
willing to make a compensation in any other form, 
for the revenue that such a tax might produce. This 
was so uncommon an instance of condescension, that 
the agents for the colonies residing in London thought 
it their duty to wait upon him, and to return him 
thanks in the name of their constituents. He took that 
opportunity to inform them, that it was then in the 
power of the colonies, by agreeing to that tax, to 
establish a precedent for their being consulted for the 
future, before any tax was imposed upon them by the 
British Parliament, a proceeding which did not make 
,a suitable impression on the minds of the Americans, 
prejudiced and irritated as they were by the late 
commercial restrictions. So far from complying, they 
resolved to remonstrate; and some of their assemblies 
sent over petitions, to be presented to the King, 
Lords, and Commons, positively and directly ques- 
tionitig the authority and jurisdiction of Parliament 
over their properties. Even those provinces that were 
most moderate in their remonstrances, did not instruct 
their agents either to agree to the tax in question, or 
to offer any compensation to be exempted from it. 

After a longer relief from public duty than the 
Parliament had for some years experienced, the ses¬ 
sion was opened on the 10th of January, 1705, with 
a speech from the throne, which embraced some topics 
of interest. “ The courts of France and Spain,” his 
Majesty said, ,c have given me fresh assurances of 
their good dispositions.” A declaration of this kind 
from the throne was the more seasonable, as some 
apprehension of a war with the house of Bourbon 
was entertained, arising from some incidents in the 
course of last year. - By accounts received from the 
West Indies in June, it appeared, that, by an order 
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from Don Remires, the Spanish governor of Jucatan, 
the English logwood cutters had been disturbed in 
their business, contrary to the last treaty, on pretence 
of their having nothing to prove their being subjects 
to his Britannic Majesty, and also, that they had 
roved too freely about the country. Representations 
being made to the court of Madrid, the conduct of 
the governor was censured, and the logwood cutters 
immediately re-established. Another instance, which 
occurred about the same time, contributed further to 
create alarm. The commodore of some Spanish 
xebeques, that were cruising against the Algerines 
in the Mediterranean, attacked an English merchant 
ship, commanded by one Captain Sybrand, who im¬ 
mediately hoisted English colours; but having no 
guns on board, cried out for mercy. - The Spaniards, 
however, continued their fii'e till the English ship 
was rendered almost a wreck; many of the crew 
were wounded; one of the passengers lost his arm; 
and the ship was carried into Carthagena. On the 
discovery of the mistake, into which the very unpar¬ 
donable precipitancy of the Spanish commodore had 
hurried him, his Catholic Majesty defrayed the 
expense of curing the wounded English; indemnified 
their captain for the interruption of his voyage; and 
gave the passenger a gratification for the unfortunate 
loss of his arm. 

Some proceedings of the French in the West Indies 
also increased the apprehensions of a war. At no 
great distance from the coast of Hispaniola are seve¬ 
ral small islands, the most considerable, or rather the 
least insignificant of which is called Turk’s island, and 
gives its name to the rest. Though it is an uncom¬ 
fortable barren spot, with very little fresh water, 
without any vegetables except low shrubs, or any 
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animals except lizards, and land-crabs; yet the coast 
abounds with fish, turtle, and sea-fowls; and the soil 
itself produces salt. As it was impossible for any 
settlement to subsist upon the island, the property of 
it remained undetermined : but the Bermudians, and 
other British subjects, used to resort thither annually 
in March, for the benefit of. gathering salt in the 
dry season. Their manner of living 1 was the most 
wretched that can well be conceived. They dwelt 
in huts covered with leaves: salt pork, and now and 
then a turtle or a lizard, was their food; and their 
dress consisted of a straw hat, a check shirt, and a 
pair of coarse linen trowsers. Their chief customers 
were the people of New England, who purchased the 
salt for their fisheries, at the rate of from fourpence 
to sixpence a bushel, and paid a small part in money, 
t»nd the rest in bad ruin, and worse provisions. Here 
was nothing to invite invasion, or rapine. Yet, on 
on the 1st of June, the crews of a French seventy- 
four gun ship, and of two or three small vessels in 
company, landed on the island; plundered and burntall 
the cabins that were erected there; and carried off the 
inhabitants, about 200 in number, with nine English 
vessels which they found off the coast, to cape Fran¬ 
cois, where they released them next day, with orders 
not to return to Turk’s island. The court of France, 
on representations being made by the Earl of Hert> 
ford, the English ambassador, disavowed the whole 
proceedings, and gave orders to the Count d’Estaigne, 
governor of St. Domingo, to cause the island to be 
immediately restored in the condition in which it was 
on the 1st.of June. Even this did not silence the 
alarmists: a sloop of war, which had come from 
Newfoundland in the summer, having brought advice 
that the French marine on that station appeared for- 
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midable, and that some fears, were entertained of their 
intention to fortify St. Peter’s. Letters, however, 
were received at the Admiralty, on the 2d of October, 
from Commodore Palliser, informing their lordships, 
that there were no buildings or works erected contrary 
to the treaty; and that the guard consisted of no more 
than forty-seven men, and had never exceeded fifty. 
To these proofs of the sincerity of France, another 
was added, in the proposals submitted to his Majesty, 
for the discharge of the balance due for the subsistence 
of French prisoners in the British dominions during 
the last war. The French ambassador was authorized 
to offer 670,000?. in acquittal of the whole demand, 
130,000?. to be paid immediately, and the remainder 
at the rate of 40,000?. a quarter. These proposals 
being a few days after laid before Parliament, and 
approved, it must be confessed, that the disbursement 
of money from one rival state to another, did not look 
very like a preliminary step to a war between them. 

Another affair to which his Majesty alluded in his 
speech, was the election of a King of Poland. The 
filling of that vacant throne had often been destruc¬ 
tive to the repose of Europe; and upon the late occa¬ 
sion, while all the surrounding powers seemed ready 
to take a decisive part in it, so many strong domestic 
factions subsisted, that dangerous convulsions might 
well have been apprehended. On the death of the 
unfortunate Augustus the Third, the 5th of Oct. 1763, 
his eldest son and successor to his hereditary dorai^ 
nions in Saxony declared himself a candidate for his 
elective crown. The Empress-queen could not well 
avoid countenancing his pretensions, as the only means 
she had of making him amends for what his family 
had suffered in her cause. France and Spain, as 
connected with the house of Saxony, were likely to 
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throw their interest into the same scale; but their 
favourite candidate was carried off by the small-pox 
in less than three months after his father, leaving a 
son too young to engage irt such a contest. Russia, 
Prussia, and Turkey were determined to raise a native 
of Poland to the throne, and, with this view, an army 
of Russians entered the country, and approached War¬ 
saw, while the Prussians appeared on one frontier, and 
a body of Turks assembled on the other. Theperson, 
whom they had solemnly recommended to the Poles, 
was Count Poniatowski, a man of illustrious family, 
and distinguished by his virtues and accomplishments. 
But though the death of the young elector of Saxony 
removed one competitor out of the way, and the 
Empress-queen, as well as France and Spain, sawthfe 
folly of attempting to set up another, two of Poma- 
towski’s countrymen, Prince Radzivil, and Count 
Branilzki, the crown - general, opposed him with 
great violence, on very plausible, and not unpopular 
grounds. They did not oppose the election of a 
native, but contended that this election ought to be 
free; and they could not bear,' that, under the name 
of preserving the liberty of Poland, a foreign army 
should openly dispose of its crown. But their efforts 
were unavailing : Prince Radzivil, who had raised an 
army of his own dependants, and who had also been 
joined by the Saxon party, was defeated by the Russian 
troops on the 3d of July, 1764; and Count Branitzki 
met with no better success in another action. The 
declared opposers of Poniatowski being now obliged 
to fly thd country, he ascended the throne, with the 
most auspicious appearances, on the 7th of September, 
by the name and titles of Stanislaus Augustus, Ring 
of Poland, and Grand Duke of Lithuania. 

There was one paragraph in the speech from the 
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throne, in which his Majesty expressed his reliance 
on the. firmness nnd wisdom of Parliament, in pro¬ 
moting- the proper respect and obedience due to the 
laws, and to the legislative authority of Great Bri¬ 
tain. This question, it was said, had been much 
better avoided, since such a debate could have no 
issue but what must prove highly prejudicial to the 
mother country, especially after an undisputed exer¬ 
cise of such authority. Decided in the affirmative, 
it must have tended to alienate the affections of the 
colonies; in the negative, to increase their presump¬ 
tion ; and left undecided, to breed in them a compli¬ 
cation of both those evils. But the truth is, that 
the sovereign authority of the British Parliament 
had been denied in the most positive terms by the 
colonies; and that, after they had sent over remon¬ 
strances asserting that the legislature had no right 
whatever to tax them, it would have betrayed the 
greatest weakness in the ministry to shrink from the 
establishment of that right, or to leave a matter of 
such importance in doubt. .Before they were fully 
prepared, however, for the discussion of this subject, 
they were again attacked on the question of general 
warrants, an attempt being made in the House of 
Commons to procure a resolution against their lega¬ 
lity, which was productive of a copious debate, but 
the decision of the point Was eluded by the previous 
question, the majority in favour of ministers consisting 
onljr of forty: 

The important topic of colonial taxation met with 
little delay, the attention of Parliament being soon 
called to the propriety of laying nearly the same 
stamp duties upon the British colonies in America as 
were payable in England. No less than fifty-five 

resolutions 4 >f the committee of ways and means, 
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relative to that branch of the revenue, were agreed 
to by the House on the 7th of February; and were 
afterwards formed into a bill, which met with fewer 
checks or delays in its progress through both Houses 
than the most trifling measure which had been hitherto 
proposed by government. Petitions, indeed, as before 
intimated, had been sent over by several of the pro¬ 
vincial assemblies, directly questioning the jurisdiction 
(d'the British Parliament: but they were not suffered 
to be read in the House of Commons; nor did any 
member at that time stand forward to defend such 
pretensions. The gentlemen of the opposition were 
reproached with sneaking from the debate in the first 
stages of the business, as if they'anticipated in silence 
the probable overthrow of the ministry from so dan¬ 
gerous an experiment. Their clamour afterwards 
broke out with great violence when the act passed; 
when the mischief, according to their ideas, was 
done ; and when they might hope to accomplish their 
own object, by inflaming the resistance of the Ame¬ 
ricans, Even the author of the celebrated letters 
under the signature of Junius, was forced to acknow¬ 
ledge this fact; and his-testimonv ought to have the 
greater weight, as being extorted, it may be said, 
from the lips of an unwilling evidence. “When,” 
says he, “ Mr. Grenville was placed at the head of 
the treasury, he felt the impossibility off Great Britain’s 
supporting such an establishment as her former suc¬ 
cesses had made indispensable, and, at the same time, 
of giving any sensible relief to foreign trade, and to 
the weight of the public debt. He thought it equi¬ 
table that those parts of the empire which had benefited 
most by the expenses of the war, should contribute 
something to the expenses of the peace; and he had 
no doubt of the constitutional right vested in Parlia- 
VOL. i. 2 K. 
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ment to raise the contribution.* But unfortunately 
for this country, Mr. Grenville was at any rate to be 
distressed, because he was minister; and Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Camden were to be the patrons of America, 
because they were in opposition. Their declaration 
gave spirit and argument to the colonies; and while, 
perhaps, they meant no more than the ruin of a 
minister, they in effect divided one half of the empire 
from the other.” 

Whatever objections might have been very forcibly 
urged against the policy or expediency of imposing 
the stamp duties on the Americans, all at once, and 
at a time when they were very much irritated by the 
late restrictions of their trade, it cannot be denied, 
that Mr. Grenville’s manner of bringing forward the 
measure was as temperate and candid, as the princi¬ 
ples, on which the right of taxation was founded, 
were indisputable. The first and great principle of 
all government, and of all society is, that support is 
due in return for protection; that every subject should 
contribute to the common defence, in which his own 
is included. It was necessary, aud it was just, to 
recur to this principle at the close of the war. It 
was found necessary to maintain upwards of 10,000 
men for the defence of the colonies: an expense of 
between 300,000h and 400,000h annually was, on that, 
account, to be "incurred. It was just that the colo¬ 
nies', which had profitedso much by the wav; whose 
interests, commerce, and security had been the first 
objects of the peace; and of whose ability to bear at 
least some proportion of that new expense there was 
no reason to doubt, should contribute, not to support or 
to defend Great Britain, but about a third part of the 
expense necessary for their own defence and protec¬ 
tion. Upon this general and acknowledged principle. 
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and upon this application of it, which was just in 
itself, and which the situation of Great Britain ren¬ 
dered necessary, the stamp act was planned. The 
propriety of charging such duties in the colonies and 
plantations was first thrown into the. form of a reso¬ 
lution ; and though no farther proceedings upon the 
measure at that time took place, yet the merits of the 
question were , opened at large. Those who after¬ 
wards so loudly asserted the privileges and exemptions 
of America, were then publicly called upon to deny, 
if they thought it fitting, the right of the legislature 
to impose any tax,either internal or external, upon that 
country ; and not a single person, as before observed, 
ventured to controvert that right. A year’s delay, how¬ 
ever, was given, that information might be received from 
America, with regard to the expediency of the parti¬ 
cular tax proposed, not to permit the right of imposing 
it to be disputed. This distinction was clearly stated 
to the House of Commons, and afterwards explained 
to the agents of the provinces. But several of these 
provinces, little grateful for such indulgence, either 
directly treated the resolutions of the British legisla¬ 
ture with the most indecent disrespect, or instructed 
their agents to present petitions, asserting the right 
of freedom from taxes imposed by Great Britain. 
Such petitions could not he heard, but were rejected 
without a division, when Mr. Grenville proposed, 
in order to mitigate matters, that the agents should 
join in a petition to the House, for their being heard 
by counsel in behalf of their respective colonies against 
the tax. But the agents did not think'proper to avail 
themselves of this second instance of condescension: 
they itungined, perhaps, that the petitioning for a 
suspension of the hill, as a favour, might be deemed 
an acknowledgment, that their principals had no 
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right to oppose the execution of it when passed into 
a law. The bill, of course, having 1 gone through the 
usual forms, received the royal assent by commission, 
on the 22d of March; and the minister was not with¬ 
out hopes, that the colonies would acquiesce in this 
act, particularly as the money arising from it was to 
be reserved for defraying the charge of their own 
protection, and as bounties were granted to encourage 
the importation of all kinds of timber from them, 
which would at least compensate in most parts of 
North America the operation of the stamp duty. 

The number of cutters and other vessels, which 
had been fitted out for the suppression of smuggling, 
were of the utmost service to the state, not only from 
the vast number of seizures they made, but as being 
so many provisions for naval officers on half-pay, and 
keeping up a body of seamen for the use of govern¬ 
ment. But they were not sufficient for the extinction 
of the evil. The isle of Man, which was not subject 
to the' custom-house laws, as not only the property 
but the sovereignty of it belonged to the Duke of 
Athol, lay so conveniently for the purpose of smug¬ 
gling. that it defeated the utmost vigilance of govern¬ 
ment. So far back as the seventh and eighth years 
of the reign of George the First, acts of Parliament 
had been made for preventing, such illegal and de¬ 
structive practices; but without effect. A treaty was 
then entered into by government for purchasing the 
property of the island, or such a right over it, as 
might deprive the smugglers of the haunts and con¬ 
veniences they had for carrying on their frauds. 
This expedient likewise proved ineffectual: it was 
easy to ascertain the real value of the island ; but the 
price of relinquished sovereignty was not so suscep¬ 
tible of calculation. At length, on the second reading 
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of a bill presented to the House of Commons by Mr. 
Grenville, for more effectually preventing the mis¬ 
chiefs arising to the revenue and commerce of Grea. 
Britain and Ireland, from the illicit and clandestine 
trade to and from the isle of Man, the Duke and 
Duchess of Athol presented a petition for liberty to 
be fieard by counsel against it, the object of which 
was* to obtain a proper compensation tir equivalent 
for tile surrender of their hereditary l ights and title. 
An ale-tract of the revenue of the island for the last 
ten years, and the proposals of the duke and duchess 
in their correspondence with the commissioners of 
the treasury on the subject, were also laid before the 
House ; and the result was, that on the 6th of March, 
two resolutions were agreed to, for vesting in the 
crown all rights, jurisdictions, and interests, in and 
over the said island and its dependencies, excepting 
what related to the landed property ; and for allow'- 
ing the proprietors 70,000?. as a foil compensation 
for ihose rights. The liberality of government went 
still farther, a pension being also settled on the duke 
and the duchess, during their lives, by way of dou¬ 
ceur for the relinquishment of titular royalty. 

Before the bills, founded on the above proceedings 
and resolutions of the Commons, could go through all 
the necessary stages, another matter of great national 
concern engaged public attention. Towards the 
spring of the year, his Majesty was attacked with an 
illness, which excited considerable alarm. Anxious, 
however, as the people might be for the life of their 
sovereign, he appears to have been equally so for 
their safety and welfare. The first day that his 
health would permit him to appear abroad, which 
was on the 24th of April, he repaired to Parliament, 
where, alter giving his assent to the bills that were 
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ready, he made a speech to,both Honses, in which 
he told them, that his late indisposition, though not 
attended with danger, had led him to consider the 
Situation in which his kingdoms and his family-might 
be left, if it should please God to put a period to his 
life whilst his successor was of tender years : and had 
determined him to take the earliest opportunity of 
recommending to their most serious deliberation,' the 
making such provision as would he necessary, in 
case any of his children should succeed to his throne 
before they should respectively attain the age of 
eighteen years. To this end, his Majesty proposed 
'to their consideration, whether, under the present 
circumstances, it would not be' expedient to vest in 
him the’power of appointing, from time to time, by 
instrument in writing, under his sign manual, either the 
Queen, or any other person of his royal family, usually 
residing in Great Britain, to be the guardian of the per¬ 
son of such successor, and the regent of these kingdoms, 
until such successor should attain the age of eighteen 
years, subject to the like restrictions and regulations 
as were specified in the act made on occasion of his 
father’s death ; the regent so appointed to be assisted 
by a council, composed of the several persons, who, 
by reason of their dignities and offices, were consti¬ 
tuted members of the council established by that act,, 
together with those whom they might think proper 
to leave to his nomination. This speech having been 
answered, as soon as forms would admit, by a joint 
address from both Houses, the Lords ordered a bill 
to be brought in, conformable to his Majesty’s recom¬ 
mendation: but when it came down to the Commons 
for their concurrence, it gave rise to very long de¬ 
bates, the clauses of it being so worded as to exclude 
the Princess-dowager of Wale* from any share in thfc 
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guardianship or regency, though, next to the Queeu t 
it was most natural for his Majesty to wish his own 
mother invested with such trusts. An amendment 
was therefore carried by a majority of’ 1G7 against 
thirty-seven, for inserting the name of the Princess- 
dowager of Wales, next after that of the Queen; 
and the -bill, so amended, being approved by the 
Lords, received the royal assent on the 15th of May. 

Whilst this affair wns under the consideration of the 
legislature, the journeymen silk-weavers of London, 
reinforced by those of the other trades immediately 
depending upon that branch, conceiving themselves 
greatly injured by the use of French and other foreign 
silks, assembled, by beat of drum, with their wives 
and children, to the amount of many thousands, in 
Spitalfields, and Moorfields, in order to petition for 
redress by a total prohibition of those articles. They 
had before applied to his Majesty, who assured them 
the matter should be submitted to Parliament; and at 
his instance a bill was forwarding with all possible 
dispatch to lay additional duties on the importation 
of wrought silks and velvets, and to encourage the 
silk manufactures of the kingdom; but this did not 
pacify the insurgents, who, after having collected all 
their numbers at the above places, and made choice 
of leaders to conduct them, proceeded in separate 
bodies, arid by different routes, with flags designed 
as emblems of their grievances, to St. James’s and 
Westininster-hall; surrounded the palace and both 
Houses of Parliament; stopped several of the mem¬ 
bers in their chairs and coaches, beseeching them, 
in the humblest terms, to consider their distresses, 
and created the- most serious apprehensions for the 
public tranquillity. They beset the Duke ot Bed¬ 
ford’s house in Bloomsbury Square, where they com- 
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mitted some' nets of outrage, because lie was said to 
hdve expressed his sentiments concerning them with 
too much Imrshness; and they broke the windows of 
a few shops'suspected of selling French silks; but a 
mild, yet steady exertion of the civil power, assisted 
by the military, reduced them to order, and prevented 
any farther mischief. Every step which rational pity 
could suggest, was also taken by the legislature, and 
by the public. Besides the acts for increasing the 
duties on foreign silks apd velvets, another Was pass¬ 
ed for prohibiting ; the importation of silk stockings, 
gloves, and mittens, A seasonable subscription was 
•likewise set on foot for their present relief; and the 
principal silk-mercers concurred in an agreement to 
recal all the orders they had given for foreign manu¬ 
factures. , - 

These commotions among the journeymen silk- 
weavers were no sooner allayed, than symptoms of 
another kind of ferment began to appear at court.. 
Since the Earl of Bute’s. retirement from public 
business, the agents of faction had been indefatigable 
in their endeavours to make the multitude believe, 
that no important measure was determined upon by 
government without his private advice; which the 
great popular speakers in both Houses of Parliament 
took care to countenance by frequent insinuations of 
a secret influence. Such reproaches could not be 
very agreeable tor any of the ministers; but they 
were particularly stinging to the Duke of Bedford, 
t^man almost ns proud, as irritable, and as jealous of 
bis independency, as Mr. Pitt •himself. From too 
violent a desire to wipe oft’ the aspersion, and to 
afford the most unquestionable proofs of disregard 
for the Earl of Bute, his grace contrived to have 
that nobleman’s brother turned out of a very honour- 
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able and lucrative employment, enjoyed by him in 
his own country, and in the discharge of which he 
had not given the least room for complaint. It was 
impossible this step should not be considered by the 
King as an affront put upon himself. But the duke 
and his colleagues went still farther •, and dismissed 
Lord Holland and the Earl of Northumberland, for 
no other reason but because they were supposed to 
be the Earl of Bute’s friends. About the time these 
changes took place, Parliament was prorogued with 
the usual acknowledgments from the throne. 

But the ministry did not long enjoy those grati¬ 
fications of their pride, rather than of their public 
spirit; the intended exclusion of the Princess-dowager 
from the regency act first indisposed the King’s mind 
towards them, and offers were made to the principal 
members of the opposition, which, though declined 
by Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple, were, after much 
negociation, accepted by the Duke of Newcastle, the 
Marquis of Rockingham, and their friends. General 
Conway, who at the close of the last session had been 
deprived of all his employments, and the Duke of 
Grafton, were made secretaries of state. Lord Wey¬ 
mouth’s late appointment to the lord-lieutenancy of 
Ireland was superseded by that of the Earl of Hert¬ 
ford, General Conway’s brother. The president’s 
chair, lately filled by the Duke of Bedford, was 
given to the Earl of Winchelsea ■ and the places 
which Mr. Grenville bad united in his own person 
were now divided, the Marquis of Rockingham be¬ 
coming first lord of the treasury, and Mr. Dowdes- 
well, chancellor of the exchequer. Most of the other 
great offices of state were also filled with new men, 
except that Lord Egmont was continued at the head 
of the admiralty, and the Duke of Newcastle chose 
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to be lord privy-seal, a place of ease well suited to 
bis years, and yet of honour and confidence, the 
things of which his grace had ever appeared most 
ambitious. It was upon the same occasion that the 
very popular chief justice of the Common Pleas was 
created Lord Camden. 

This arrangement or' alteration of the ministry 
was entirely the work of the Duke of Cumberland, 
who continued for some time to assist them with his 
advice, but did not live long enough to see the conse¬ 
quences of the most important of their deliberations. 
On the evening of the 31st of October, as his Royal 
Highness was preparing to assist at a council on 
affairs of state, which was to be held at his own 
house in Upper Grosvenor Street, he was seized 
with a disorder, of which he had some symptoms 
the night before, and in a fit of shivering, sunk 
senseless, almost instantaneously, in the arms of the 
Earl of Albemarle. On being opened, there was 
found, in the right ventricle of the brain, a coagu¬ 
lation of extravasated blood, about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, which was the cause of his death. The 
membrane of the lobes of the brain was ossified. 
This prince, who died in the 45th year of his age, 
was born in England, some years after the accession 
of the house of Hanover. His character was highly 
respectable, and his name was immortalized by his 
victory at Culloden. In less than two months after, 
the royal family sustained another loss in the death 
of Prince Frederick William, his Majesty’s younger 
brother. This event following the former at so short 
an interval, thickened the glooms of melancholy round 
the court, and damped the joy which had been lately 
Jelt there, as well as throughout the kingdom, in 
consequence of the Queen’s happy delivery of a third 
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son, Prince William Henry, afterwards created Duke 
of CJarence. 

On the 26th of April Lord Byron was tried in 
Westminster-hall, before the Peers, for the murder 
of Mr, Chaworth in a duel, and found guilty of 
manslaughter; but as peers are, by an old statute, 
to be dismissed ift all cases where benefit of clergy 
is allowed, his lordship was discharged on paying his 
fees. • 

The famous Chevalier de St. George, only son of 
the late King Janies the.Second, died at Borne, in a 
far advanced age, on the 30th of- December. Born 
with the prospect of inheriting three' powerful king¬ 
doms, he experienced, during the course of a long 
life, only a succession of misfortunes. So entirely 
had he survived his political consequence, that the 
intelligence of his death was received in Great Bri¬ 
tain with the utmost indifference ; though his preten¬ 
sions had, within the memory of the majority of 
persons living, excited the highest apprehension and 
alarm. He left two sons, the eldest of whom was 
Charles Edward, the hero of 1745. The younger, 
educated an ecclesiastic, and advanced to the purple, 
under the appellation of Cardinal of York, was the 
last surviving male of the ill-starred house of Stuart. 

We must now revert to the affairs of India, from 
which quarter alarm had been frequently, and very 
justly, excited in the course of the last three or four 
years; but it seemed now to subside in perfect secu¬ 
rity. The transactions there, though of no small 
moment, have been hitherto passed over, in order to 
keep them distinct, and to exhibit them in regular 
and unbroken succession. 

In some former remarks on the occurrences of the 
year 1761, it was observed that Mir Cossim, the 
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subah of Bengal, who had been enabled by the assist¬ 
ance of the English to check Sha Zaddah’s progress, 
was influenced by private motives to treat the con¬ 
quered prince with extraordinary respect. Mir Cos- 
sim, though indebted to the English for the acquisition 
of the subahship in the first instance, and for the secure 
possession of it afterwards, conceived the design of 
freeing himself from what he thought the chains of 
a ruinous and dishonourable dependance. Instead, 
therefore, of imposing hard terms on the Mogul 
prince, he strove to secure his friendship, of which 
he foresaw the value as soor* as he should be prepared 
to avow his intentions. But these he artfully con¬ 
cealed for some time, and even continued to avail 
himself of the power of the English, whilst he found 
it serviceable to him. By their means he cleared his 
government of invaders, and strengthened his fron¬ 
tiers : he reduced the rajahs, or independent Indian 
chiefs, who had rebelled during the feeble adminis¬ 
tration of his predecessor] and, by compelling them 
to pay the usual tribute, repaired his exhausted 
finances, and thus secured the discipline and fidelity 
of his troops. Peace and order being restored to his 
province, his next step was to remove his court from 
Murshudabad, the vicinity of which to Calcutta gave 
the factory an opportunity of watching his condact 
too narrowly, 200 miles higher up the Ganges, to 
Mongheer, which he fortified as strongly and expe¬ 
ditiously as he could. Here he began to form his 
army on a new model, and drew together all the 
Persians* Tartars, Armenians, and other soldiers of 
fortune, whose military spirit he wished to infuse 
into his Indian forces, and whose example might, he 
hoped, teach them to overcome their natural timidity. 
Sensible of the superiority of European discipline, he 
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neglected nothing to acquire it; every wandering 
Frenchman, every seapoy who had been dismissed 
from the English service, he carefully picked up, and 
distributed amongst his troops. He changed the 
fashion'of the Indian muskets from matchlocks to 
firelocks; and because his cafinon was nearly as 
defective as his small arms, he procured from the 
English a pattern of one, on which he formed an 
excellent train of artillery. Attentive to his army, 
he was not forgetful of his court, the treachery and 
factious dissensions of which had hitherto been more 
fatal to the Indian princes than the feebleness of 
their arms.- He therefore cut off, without remorse, 
or threw into prison, every considerable person in his 
dominions, who had shewn any attachment to the 
English. His revenue, though on a much better 
footing than that of his predecessor, still fell very 
short of its ancient limits. The free trade, which 
his own and his father-in-law’s necessities had extort* 
ed in favour of the company’s servants, threatened 
to annihilate his customs, as it diverted all the domes¬ 
tic and foreign commerce of Bengal into a channel 
from which he could derive no benefit. To remedy 
this evil, he subjected all the English private traders 
to the regular and equal payment of duties throughout 
his dominions; and issued an order, that their disputes, 
if they happened in his territories, should be decided 
by his magistrates. The English factory took the alarm. 
Mr. Vansittart, the governor, went in the latter end of 
1762, to Mongheer, in order to expostulate with the 
Bubah, who answered his remonstrances with a com¬ 
mand of temper equal to the force of his reasoning. 
“ If,” said he, “ the servants of the company were 
permitted, as they now desire, to trade custom-free in 
all parts, and in all commodities, they must of course 
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draw all trade into their own hands; and my customs 
would be of so little value, that it Would be more for 
my interest to lay trade entirely open, and to collect 
no duties upon any kind of merchandize. This would 
invite numbers of merchants into the country, and 
increase my revenues by encouraging' the cultivation 
and manufacture of goods for sale, at the same time 
that it would cut off the principal source of our quar¬ 
rels, an object which I have more than any other at 
heart.” The truth of these remarks could not be 
Controverted j but Mir Cossim’s conduct was still a 
direct violation of the treaty, or bargain, he made 
with the company’s servants on his obtaining the 
jfjibahship, by which they were entitled to the privi¬ 
leges in question. The matter, however, Was evidently 
in his power, unless a war prevented him. The 
governor, though long accustomed to dictate on such 
occasions, submitted to certain regulations, which, 
if not unreasonable, were very unpleasing. These 
were instantly put in execution; and the Indian 
magistrates began to exercise their power with a 
proper spirit, as they said, but, as the English traders 
complained, with partiality and rigour. As soon as 
the effect of the negociation was made known at 
Calcutta, it threw the factory into a flame. They 
were Ailed with indignation and astonishment, at 
flnding that an Asiatic prince, created by themselves, 
had dared to assert his independency. They began 
to repent of their late change, and to wish that they 
had left the timid and indolent Mir Jaffier to slumber 
quietly on his throne. The council disavowed the 
proceedings of the governor; sent orders to all the 
factories, forbidding them to submit to any of the 
proposed restrictions; and solicited Cossim to enter 
into a new agreement. But now grown confident of 
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his strength, he charged them with inconstancy and 
insolence, and refused to' negociate with, their depu¬ 
ties. The English factory, yielding in nothing to his 
Spirit, prepared to draw their army into the field, and 
once more proclaimed Mir Jaffier subah of Bengal. 

In this war, the first blow was struck by the Eng¬ 
lish. At Patna, a great commercial city, 300 miles 
up the Ganges, they had a fortified factory, and 
some European as well as Indian soldiers. These 
suddenly attacked the towu on the 25th of June, 
1763, and made thfemselves masters of it without 
much difficulty, notwithstanding its fortifications had 
been newly repaired, and that it was defended by-a 
strong garrison. The Indian governor and his troops 
fled at the first assault into the country ; but being 
reinforced, he returned in a few hours to Patna, and 
surprised the English, who had neglected every pre¬ 
caution, and W'ere wildly dispersed on every side, 
wasting and plundering that opulent and feeble city. 
Many of them Were cut to pieces, the rest took 
refuge in the fort. But even this they soon aban¬ 
doned, so spiritless did they become in consequence 
of the unexpected turn of their affairs. Crossing 
the Ganges, they marched for three days without 
interruption] but were at length overtaken by a 
superior force. In the first engagement, fortune 
proved favourable] in the second, they were entirely 
routed] and shared that fate which might naturally 
be expected from so rash and precipitate a resolution. 
At a distance from all succour, and in the heart of the 
enemy’s country, they had no safety to hope for, but 
from the defence of their factory, where they might 
have maintained themselves for a long time, the In¬ 
dians being very inexpert in the art of reducing 
fortified places. 
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Though the deputies sent to Mongheer had the 
nabob’s pass, and ought to have been by the law of 
nations sacred, they were attacked in their return, 
and miserably slaughtered with their attendants. 
This act of barbarity hastened the march of the 
army under Major Adams, who, at first, had only 
one royal regiment, a few of the company’s forces, 
two troops of European cavalry, ten companies of 
seapoys, and twelve pieces of cannon. With these 
he proved victorious in several brisk skirmishes, and 
cleared the country as far as the Cossimbuzar, a 
branch of the Ganges, which it was necessary to 
pass, before any attempt could be made on Murshu- 
dabad, the capital of the province. The enemy did 
not oppose his passage ; but had drawn out their 
army, consisting of 10,000 men, in an advantageous 
post at a place called Ballasara, between the river 
and the city. By a judicious movement, he obliged 
them to begin the action, which they did with great 
spirit, and'bore the cannonade very firmly; but, at 
the distance of fifty yards, they received such a 
storm of musketry, as made them retreat in the 
utmost confusion and precipitancy. Adams, with 
that rapidity which is always useful in war, but was 
here indispensable, as the periodical rains began to 
fall, marched forward; but found the enemy again 
in his way, defended by an intrenchment fifteen feet 
high, and by a numerous artillery. As it would 
have been an unjustifiable boldness to think of forcing 
so strong a post, he had recourse to a stratagem, 
■which succeeded. He made a feint of attacking 
them where their principal strength lay, while the 
body of his army marched in the night to the oppo¬ 
site quarter of their line, and mastered it at day¬ 
break with little difficulty. Astonished at this stroke, 
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the Indians fled, and abandoned the camp, and the 
city which it covered, to the conqueror. So consi¬ 
derable an advantage, which the English gained on 
the 23d of July, 1763, increased their diligence and 
exertions. They penetrated into the inmost recesses 
of the province, and crossing the numerous and wide 
branches of the Ganges, sought out the subah through 
marshes and forests. He was not remiss in his own 
defence. Knowing the inferiority of his troops, and 
the slight attachment of Indian subjects to their prince, 
he never ventured the final decision of the war on a 
single battle, nor hazarded his person in any engage¬ 
ment. The faithlessness of his grandees, who might, 
by treason, erect their own fortune on his ruin, deterred 
him from the latter; and the former could never be 
deemed advisable by a man, whom the experience 
of others had taught that an immense multitude of 
undisciplined troops only confounds veterans, and 
contributes to the greatness of a defeat. The Eng¬ 
lish were also in the career of victory, and nothing 
could stand before them; yet they found a sensible 
difference in the opposition they now met with,though 
it was not able fully to obstruct their progress. Ten 
days after their late victory, they found 20,000 horse 
and 8000 foot, excellently posted on the banks of the 
Nuncas Nullas, well defended by a formidable train 
of artillery, divided into regular brigades, armed and 
clothed like Europeans, and in every respect display¬ 
ing the same order and spirit as themselves. What_ 
was never before observed in India, the enemy did not 
discharge a cannon till the English began the attack. 
A constant fire was kept up, on both sides, for the 
space of four hours; during which time the Indian ca¬ 
valry charged the European regulars, at the distance 
of twenty yards, with uncommon resolution. But in 
VOL. i. 2 m 
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spite of all the efforts of their improved discipline 
and courage, they were at length compelled to By, 
with the loss of all their artillery. After this decisive 
proof of the superiority of the English forces,' the 
Indians never attempted a regular engagement in 
the open field during the remainder of the campaign, 
but they shewed neither want of spirit nor skill in 
defending their towns and fortresses. At Auda Nulla 
particularly, they held out with wonderful art and 
perseverance, baffling every op^ation against them, 
from the 2lst of August till the 4th of September, 
when, being overpowered by one of Major Adams’s 
well concerted stratagems, they suffered an incredible 
slaughter. The carrying of this strong hold laid 
open the whole country to the victorious arms of the 
English as far as the gates of Mongheer, which sur¬ 
rendered to them after only nine days open trenches. 

Nothing now remained to complete the reduction 
of the whole province, but the taking of Patna. This 
was the last hope of Mir Cossim, who had accordingly 
taken every possible precaution to strengthen and 
secure it. He placed in the city a garrison of 10,000 
men,, and hovered, at some distance, with several 
large bodies of horse, to annoy the besiegers. But 
this barbarian merited, by his cruelties, the ill success 
which constantly attended all his measures, however 
well chosen. Irritated at the progress of Adaqis, and 
unable to avenge himself in the field, he issued orders 
for massacring about 200 Englishmen, who had been 
made prisoners at Patna, in the beginning of the 
troubles. One Someraw, a German, who had de¬ 
serted from the company’s service, was chosen for 
the perpetration of this horrid villany. On the day 
intended for butchering these unfortunate persons,'he 
invited forty of the most considerable to supper at 
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his house j and, in the midst of convivial mirth, when 
they thought themselves protected by the laws of 
hospitality as well as of war, the ruffian ordered the 
Indians under his command to cut their throats. 

These barbarous soldiers revolted at the savage or¬ 
der: they refused at first to obey, desiring that arms 
might be given to the English, and that they would 
then engage them. Someraw, fixed in his purpose, 
compelled them, by threats and blows,,to the accom¬ 
plishment of that odious service. The unfortunate 
victims, though suddenly attacked and wholly un¬ 
armed, made a long and brave, defence, killing some 
of the assailants with their plates and bottles. In 
the end, they were all murdered; and the rest of the 
prisoners met with the same fate. This enormous 
crime was not long unrevenged. Adams sooh laid 
siege to Patna, which he took by storm in eight days, 
and forced CosSim to seek an asylufn in the territories 
of Sujah Doula, a neighbouring subah, who acted as 
vizier to the Great Mogul. 

No campaign had ever been conducted with more 
ability. In less than four months Major Adams com¬ 
pleted, the first of any European, the entire conquest 
of Bengal; in which time, he gained four victories, 
stormed two fortified cities, took 500 pieces of cannon, 
and drove into exile the most implacable enemy the 
English had ever before encountered in India. Mir 
Cossim’s expulsion was not, however, attended with 
any lasting'security to the company’s affairs in the' 
east, The Indian princes, sensible, that, against 
European invaders, the cause of one was the cause 
of all, were alarmed for their own independence, 
and, at the instigation of the fugitive subah, took up 
arms against the English.. The death of Adams, 
whose name was bo terrible to them, contributed 
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very much to this resolution. The Shah Zaddah 
and the nkbob Sujah Douhi united their forces, and 
threatened to restore the exiled Cossim, at the head 
of an army of 50,000 men, with a suitable train of 
artillery. Major Munro, who succeeded .Adams, 
shewed himself by no means unworthy of such an 
appointment. He inarched directly in quest of the 
enemy, and came up with them on the 22d of Octo- 
ber, 1764, at a place called Buxar, on the banks of 
the Camnassary, about 100 miles above Patna; where 
they were encamped with all the Advantages nature 
and art could bestow. Trusting tp their superiority 
in numbers, they attacked Munro with all their forces, 
but were soon put to flight, leaving 6000 men on the 
spot, with J30 pieces of cannon, a proportionable 
quantity of military, stores, and all their tents ready 
pitched. This advantage cost the victors, in killed 
and wounded, but 109 Europeans, and 700 Indians. 
The indefatigable major followed the blow by an 
attempt on the only fort which was still left to Sujah 
Doula on the same side of the river .Camnassary. 
This fort, call«l Chanda Geer, was a place of very 
great strength from its elevated and almost inacces¬ 
sible situation on a craggy rock. A practicable 
breach in the walls being effected by artillery, a 
party of the English forces was sent to storm.it in 
the night-time; but while they were vainly endea¬ 
vouring to clamber up the steep ascent, the Indians, 
with equal vigilance abd activity, poured down upon 
them such torrents of stones as forced them to dqsist, 
after many were buried under the rubbish made by 
their own cannon. Shame and a sense of honour 
tempted them to renew the attack on the ensuing 
night, but they met with no better success. Munro, 
therefore, drew off his troops, aud encamped in the 
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neighonrhood of Benares, aq almost open and opulent 
city,-which it was of importance to protect against 
th6 incursions of a plundering enemy. 

Affairs w ere thus circumstanced in the beginning 
of the year 1765, when Major Munro being recalled 
home, the temporary command of the army devolved 
on Sir ( Robert Fletcher, who resolved to do something 
to signalize himself, before General Carnac, named 
by the governor and council of Bengal, could arrive. 
With this view, he broke up his camp near Benares 
at midnight of the 14th of January, and inarched in 
quest of the enemy, whom he chased before him. 
He next turned his thoughts to the reduction of the 
fort, the siege of which Munro had found it so im¬ 
prudent to continue, and would probably have found 
it equally impregnable; but great discontents novfr 
prevailed among the garrison, in consequence of 
their having received no pay for six months. Three 
breaches being made in the walls, the governor, in 
sight of his troops, delivered up the keys, with tears 
in his eyes, declaring that he had endeavoured to act 
like a soldier; but deserted by his p^nce, and threat¬ 
ened by a mutinous garrison, he yielded through 
necessity. The surrender of this fort was quickly 
followed by a much greater, though not a more diffi¬ 
cult conquest. Sir Robert met with little resistance 
in making himself master of the enemy’s capital, 
called Eliabad, a large and strong city about seventy 
miles higher up the Ganges, and of Huch importance 
as seemingly to complete the ruin of Sujah Doula. 
Soon after this capture, General Carnac assumed the 
command of the army, and made the best disposi¬ 
tions for. securing the new conquests, as well as for 
restoring order and government to the country. 
Nothing occurred, for some time, to give him the 
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least molestation. Sujah Doula was not in a con¬ 
dition immediately to oppose him. The battle of 
Buxar had given a terrible blow to the nabob’s cre¬ 
dit and power: Shah Zadda, the mogul, had then 
deserted him, and gone over to the English : his 
forces had also gradually crumbled away by frequent 
and bloody defeats: still, finding a resource in his own 
steadiness and courage, he resolved not to fall in a 
weak and inglorious manner. He gathered together, 
with great assiduity, the remains of his routed armies, 
and as he knew that they alone could not prop his 
falling fortune, he applied for assistance to the Mah- 
rattas, the inhabitants of the mountainous country to 
the south-west of Oude, his province. They are an 
original tribe of Indians, who were never perfectly 
subdued by the mogul Tartars. Their principal 
strength consisted in their horse, with which they 
overran and rendered tributary several provinces, 
spreading terror and devastation around them. But 
their fame in arms ceased, when they encountered 
the English. Meeting Carnac at Calpi on the 20th 
of May, they ^ere totally rooted, and obliged to 
seek for shelter in their own mountains. Foiled in 
all his military attempts, Sujah Doula took a resolu¬ 
tion altogether worthy of the spirit and policy of his 
character. Thinking it better to throw his life and 
fortune upon the generosity of a brave enemy, than 
-to wander a forlorn exile, dependant on the uncertain 
hospitality of neighbours, who might purchase their 
own safety by his ruin, he determined to anticipate 
his fate, and to surrender himself. Having, with a 
spirit of fidelity unusual in that country, allowed Cos- 
si m and the assassin Someraw to escape, he appeared 
t':r?e days after the action at Calpi in General Car- 
nu.c s: camp, nothing being previously stipulated in his 
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favour, but that he should await Lord Clive's deter¬ 
mination. 

On the first intelligence received by the India com¬ 
pany that this war had broken out, they were struck 
with the utmost consternation. Under the influence 
of such a panic, nothing seemed to them capable of 
re-establishing their affairs but the name and fortune 
of Lord Clive, to whom former success had given 
the character of invincible among the superstitious 
Indians. The company forgot, that other officer^ 
had gained equal honour, though not equal fortunes, 
in that part of the world. As if the enemies were 
at their gates, they created a dictator.* they invested 
him and four other gentlemen with unlimited autho¬ 
rity to examine and determine every thing, inde¬ 
pendently of the council, as long as Bengal remained 
in a state of war and confusion. These extraordinary 
powers were not granted without a vigorous opposi¬ 
tion, but the select committee, as it was called, sailed 
for Bengal. In the mean time Mir Jaffier, who had 
experienced such a variety of fortunes, died, and 
nominated his son, Naijem Doula, his euccessor. The 
council of Calcutta, after some deliberation, con¬ 
firmed his choice, even to the exclusion of the male 
issue of a deceased elder son, because it was conform¬ 
able to the Mussulman custom, which permits the 
latter to leave the succession to any of his own 
surviving sons, in preference to his grandson in the 
elder branch; and because, from the favourite son’s' 
personal character, he seemed likely to be contented 
with a moderate share of power. But previous to 
his receiving this hofiour, the terms were prescribed, 
on which he was to be admitted to it. The late 
subah had been bound by treaty to maintain an army 
of 12,000 horse and as many foot; instead of which, 
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as they had tiever been found serviceable, tbe new 
one was obliged to settle 800,0002. a yejir, payable 
out of his treasury, upon the company, who undertook 
to maintain a sufficient force for his and their own 
security. He was entirely freed from the trouble of 
keeping any soldiers, except a few for parade., It was 
likewise resolved, that he should discard his tutor and 
prime minister, Nuncomar, and receive in his room 
M'person appointed by the council, who was to act in 
tbe same double capacity, as instructor of his youth, 
and chief manager in his government. The council 
assumed a negative in the nomination of superin¬ 
tendents and other officers employed in collecting or 
receiving' the revenues; and insisted on the subah’p 
paying all due respect to any complaints, which they 
might prefer against the behaviour of those who 
already were, or should be appointed. Notwith¬ 
standing Naijem Doula’s inexperience, and the sup¬ 
posed pliancy of his character, he made a firm 
opposition to these terms. The being obliged to part 
with Nuncomar, and to accept of a minister whom 
he could consider 1 in no other light than as a spy 
upon his actftns, was ‘particularly galling. He also 
objected to several of the regulations that were pro¬ 
posed, in regard Jto the-collection of the revenue; 
and insisted ort the sole and uncontrolled nomination 
of his own officers. But the force of his remon¬ 
strances on any of those points was of little service 
to him ; and his attempts to soften the deputies, who 
had been sent to negotiate the treaty, proved equally 
fruitless. Not the smallest relaxation was to be 
obtained ; and disagreeable as the terms were, he 
found it necessary to sign them, or to relinquish all 
his fondest hopes and pretensions. Large preset^ 
were also bestowed, according to the constant prae- 
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tice, on the English negociators, who, though inflex¬ 
ible with respect to the articles, were ready to accept 
of any other acknowledgments from the subah, us 
the price of his elevation. 

Among various abuses which had lately engaged 
the attention of the company, this practice of receiv¬ 
ing presents was deemed most injurious to the general 
interest. Covenants were therefore sent out from 
England to be signed by all the company’.* servants, 
not to accept of any such presents for the future. 
These instruments, though they had arrived, were 
not signed before the date of the treaty with Naijem 
Doula ; and, as particular mention w as made that 
they should affect no previous acts, the negociators 
did not imagine that their late conduct could be 
called in question. Matters appeared in a different 
light to the secret committee. They began a rigo¬ 
rous inquiry into the whole proceedings, and passed 
several resolutions severely reflecting on the council 
and its deputies. Their pretence was, that luxury, 
corruption, and the avidity of amassing large fortunes 
in a little time, had so universally infepted the com¬ 
pany’s servants, that nothing fess than a total reform, 
a perfect eradication of these vices, could preserve 
the settlement from immediate ruin. “ Fortunes of 
100,000J.,” said Lord Clive, “ have been acquired in 
the space of two years, and individuals, very young 
in the service, are returning home with a million and 
a half.” The charge was retortecP by the accused 
party, who said, that such objections came with a 
very bad grace from men who were much more 
culpable, having amassed princely fortunes by the 
very same means: that the presents were conform¬ 
able to the custom of the country, and to the practice 
of the company’s servants in all former periods; 
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and were accepted with great honour, ,as all the 
proposed articles were previously settled, without 
giving up a single point, though large offers had 
been made for that purpose. These dissensions were 
increased by the select committee’s having sent for 
several gentlemen to Madras, to fill up vacancies 
which had happened in the council at Calcutta, 
thereby bringing strangers in, over the heads of 
those whose turn it was, in right of succession, to 
have filled those places. So extraordinary a step 
excited loud complaints; and a memorial, signed by 
all the junior and two of the senior servants, was 
sent home to the court of directors. As tranquillity 
was re-established before the arrival of the committee, 
it was argued that their commission was null and 
void. Regardless of these charges, however, they 
exerted every power mentioned in their instructions 
to the full extent, making little or no use of the 
council, whom they sometimes acquainted with trans¬ 
actions, but without license to give any opinion upon 
them. 

In the mean time, Lord Clive repaired to the army 
at Eliabad; full powers being vested in him and Ge¬ 
neral Carnac by the select committee to conclude a 
peace with Sujah Doula, whom the council, on account 
of his obstinacy and implacability, had deprived of 
his dominions. The Shah Zadda, who had now suc¬ 
ceeded his father as mogul, and had remained with the 
English since ttie battle of Buxar, was to take posses¬ 
sion of the deposed nabob’s territories, as he had discon 
vered an attachment to the English, and ^ngaged in the 
war againsthis inclination. These arrangements were 
entirely disapproved of bv Lord Clive: he restored 
his province -to Sujah Doula, and disappointed the 
sanguine hopes of the mogul. He said, that the 
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company’s affairs were likely to be involved in 
an inextricable labyrinth; that the success of their 
arms promised nothing but a succession of future 
wars; and that to ruin Sujnh Doula was to break 
down the strongest barrier which the Bengal pro¬ 
vinces could have against the invasions of the Mah- 
rattas, Afghans, and other powers, who had so long 
desolated the northern districts. The mogul, whose 
cause the council had favoured, his lordship repre¬ 
sented as utterly incapable of collecting the revenues 
of SujahDoula’s country, without the assistance of the 
company’s whole force; nor could their connexion 
with him end here: they must have marched their 
army to Delhi, and established his authority in the em¬ 
pire. For these reasons, his territories were restored 
to the nabob of Oud6; a small tract of land, yielding 
250,000?. annually, being reserved for the mogul, who 
was thus enabled to raise some forces, and to take 
possession of his capital. The company were con¬ 
stituted dewans, or perpetual collectors of the reve¬ 
nues of Bengal under the mogul, to whom they in 
return engaged to pay twenty-six lacks of rupees 
yearly, amounting to 325,000/. in English money. The 
nabob, who was to be the acting collector under the 
company, was also allowed by them an annual reve¬ 
nue of 662,500/. for the support of his dignity,. and 
the expenses of his civil government. They likewise 
guarantied the respective territories of Sujali Doula 
and the mqgnl, and obtained several articles in favour 
of their own inland trade. 

The advantages accruing to the company from this 
treaty were said to be immense. According to the 
noble lord who concluded it, they would receive a 
clear yearly income of 1,700,000/. exempt froip nil 
charges, expenses, and deductions. By such a large 
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accession of treasure, they would be enabled to make 
proper investments from Bengal to China, without 
draining England of its silver, for the payment of 
the great balance in trade which is constantly due 
to that country. . The security and permanence 
which the company were likely to acquire, in conse¬ 
quence of the treaty, tended greatly to enforce the 
policy of such a measure. As they now became a 
part of the empire according to its ancient constitu¬ 
tion, they were sure of all the support which the 
mogul could give; and as they had a large revenue 
appropriated to the purpose of maintaining a sufficient 
force for their protection, they were no longer in 
danger of falling victims to the avarice or caprice of 
the nabobs. But it was argued, on the other hand, 
that the treaty was equally inconsistent with the 
honour and interest of the company; that in break¬ 
ing the former treaty made with the mogul, whereby 
he was to be put in possession of all Sujah Doula’s 
dominions, the faith of the company and of the nation, 
which had ever been held so sacred in that part of 
the world, teas entirely forfeited; while the English 
settlements wefe, at the same time, deprived of a 
strong and lasting barrier, and that Major Munro 
might long before have obtained as advantageous 
terms, but, as a previous condition, he insisted that 
Cossim, the author of the war, and Someraw, the 
murderer of seventy-two English gentlemen, should 
he delivered up. The escape of Someraw cannot 
fail to excite indignation and regret; but Clive, who 
directed the negociation, had little sense of honour, 
justice, or humanity. At the same time, he certainly 
introduced into the army several very judicious regu¬ 
lations. He put the troops in the country on a new 
footing; he ordered barracks to be built for them in 
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proper places; he also divided them into three parts, 
each of which was to consist of one regiment of 
European infantry, one company of artillery, and 
seven battalions of seapoys, each battalion to consist 
of 700 rank and file. One of these divisions was 
stationed at Eliabad, a second at Patna, and the third 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. These arrange¬ 
ments were well calculated to preserve the tranquillity 
of the empire, and to secure to the company the fruits 
of their late acquisitions. The steps afterwards taken 
by the English ministry to render the prosperity of 
the company subservient to the national welfare, will 
be a subject of future consideration; their thoughts 
were at that time unfortunately engaged by objects 
of more immediate concern. 

Almost every day brought alarming intelligence of 
the violent proceedings of the populace against the 
stamp-net in North America. When the report of 
its having received the royal assent first reached Bos¬ 
ton, the ships in the harbour hung out their colours 
half mast high, in token of deep monrning: the bells 
being muffled rang a dumb peal: the act itself was 
printed with a death’s head impressed upon it, in the 
place where it is usual to fix the stamp; and woe 
publicly cried about the streets by the name of the 
“ folly of England, and ruin of America essays, 
denying not only the expediency, but the equity and 
legality, of the measure, appeared in various news¬ 
papers : to these were added caricatures, pasquinades, 
puns, criticisms, and such vulgar sayings fitted to the 
occasion, as, on account of their brevity, were easily 
circulated and retained, and from their inflammatory 
tendency could not fail of preparing the minds of the 
rabble to take fire, the moment any attempt should be 
made to carry the act into execution. The ferment 
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gradually spread to the middling and to the higher 
ranks of the people; and when authentic copies of 
the act from the King’s printing-house appeared 
amongst them, it was treated with all the contempt 
and indignation which could be expressed by public 
authority against the most offensive libel. It was 
burnt, in various places, with the effigies of the men 
supposed to be most active in getting it passed ; and 
the warmest gratitude and respect were testified 
towards those who had made the most strenuous 
opposition to it in the English House of Commons. 
Such masters of ships as took out stamps for the colo¬ 
nies, found reason to-repentof their boldness when they 
arrived at their destined ports. In order to save their 
vessels from fire, and their persons from the gallows, 
most of them were obliged to deliver up the stamps 
to the enraged multitude, who treated them with the 
same ignominy which the act itself had experienced ; 
while a few took shelter under any of the King’s 
ships that happened to be at hand to protect them. 
Gentlemen who were appointed to act as distributors 
of the stamps were made to renounce, publicly and 
upon oath, all concern in them at that or any future 
period; and some who were suspected of having 
spoken too freely of the conduct of the populace, 
saw their effects plundered, and their houses burnt 
to the ground. Nay, ships bringing stamped mer¬ 
cantile or custom-house papers, merely for their own 
security, from those colonies which had thought pro¬ 
per to submit to the act, were forced to part with 
them, to be stuck up in derision in taverns and coffee¬ 
houses, and then publicly committed to the flames. 
The provincial assemblies, though they could not at 
first avoid disapproving of such tumults, yet refused 
their sanction to any rigorous or effectual measures 
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for suppressing them. This backwardness on their 
part to strengthen the hands of the executive power 
was highly applauded in some places by meetings of 
the freeholders, who directed their representatives not 
to agree to any steps for the protection of stamp- 
papers, or stamp-officers, and to guard against all 
unconstitutional drafts on the public treasury. But 
the general assemblies went still farther. Instead of 
barely conniving at the tumultuous acts of the people 
in support of what was termed independence, they 
proceeded to justify them by arguments; and though 
they resolved to petition the legislature of Great Bri¬ 
tain against the stamp-act, it was in such terms as 
served rather to express their weakness than their 
submission. Committees of correspondence were 
established in the different colonies, and select per¬ 
sons were deputed from them to a congress at New 
York, where they met in October, and signed one 
general declaration of their pretended rights, and one 
general petition expressive of their alleged grievances. 
The merchants also entered into solemn engagements 
not to order any more goods from Great Britain; to 
recal the.orders already given, if not executed by the 
tst of January, 1766; and even not to dispose of any 
British goods sent them on commission after that 
time, unless not only the stamp-act, but the sugar 
and paper-money acts, were repealed, The people 
of Philadelphia resolved, thougli not unanimously, 
that, till such repeal, no remittances should be made 
for debts already contracted, nor any lawyers be 
suffered to commence a- suit against a resident in 
America, in behalf of British claimants. Societies, 
in like manner, were formed for the encouragement 
of domestic manufactures, and plans adopted for 
shaking off all dependance on the mother country 
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for any of the necessaries or conveniences of life. It 
should be observed, however, that the warehouses of 
a great uuniber of the American merchants were 
then full of British goods, for whioh they had not 
paid, so that some of their resolutions might justly 
be suspected to proceed from fraud or dishonesty, as 
well as from patriotism; and there is no doubt but 
the diffusion of the flame, which at that time spread 
so rapidly over eight of the colonies, was owing to 
the wicked efforts of interested and ambitious men. 
t o^lut by whatever motives the majority of the 
American malecoutents were actuated, the effects of 
their disaffection and resistance were quickly and 
severely felt by the mother country. Her manufac¬ 
tures were at a stand : the principal sources of her 
commerce were cut off: a numerous populace was 
thrown out of employment; while provisions became 
extravagantly dear, and public credit received a 
severe shock by the total stoppage of remittance* 
from the colonies. The situation of the ministry 
was, at this juncture, peculiarly critical. They 
knew that the framers and supporters of the stamp 
act would insist on the policy and necessity of quell¬ 
ing, at the very outset, the daring resistance of the 
colonies to the legislative authority of Great Britain. 
They were also aware, that Mr. Pitt and his adhe¬ 
rents would contend for the absolute surrender or 
disavowal of the right of taxing the Americans. 
Between these opposite extremes, they thought it 
safest to choose a middle course, and neither to pre¬ 
cipitate affairs with the colonists by the rashness of 
their councils, nor to sacrifice the dignity of the 
crown or nation by irresolution or weakness. Their 
dispatches to the American governors were written 
with spirit, yet with temper, so as not to engage the 
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executive power too deeply, but to leave it still 
at the option of the supreme legislature to advise 
pacific measures. The only strong objection which 
could be urged against such a mode of proceeding 
was, that when the authority of any government is 
openly despised, ridiculed, and trampled upon, mode¬ 
ration may cease to be the dictate of either wisdom 
or virtue. 

In this situation were affairs when the Parliament 
met on the 17th of December. Particular notice 
was taken froth the throne of the.importance of the 
matters which had occurred in North America, and 
which were given as a reason for assembling the 
two Houses sooner than was intended, promising, at 
the same time, that the fullest accounts should be 
prepared for their inspection. An address having 
been resolved, in nnswer to the King’s speech, a 
motion was made by the opposition for request¬ 
ing his Majesty to give orders, that copies of all 
letters, instructions, See. sent to the governors and 
officers of the crown in North America,-with the 
answers thereto, and all other papers relative to the 
late disturbances there, should be laid before the 
House, although it had been declared from the 
throne, that the fullest accounts of those matters 
should be submitted to Parliament. This motion 
was not very candid with regard to the ministry, 
most of whose friends had vacated their seats ill con¬ 
sequence of the late changes. After a sharp debate, 
the previous question being put, it was carried in the 
negative by a majority of seventy to thirty-five. The 
House then issued the necessary writs, and adjourned 
for the holidays. 

When both Houses met on the 14th of January, 
according to their adjournment, a second speech from 
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(he throne pointed out the American affsprs as the 
principal object of their deliberations. An address 
Has moved, according’ to custom, and agreed to 
without a division, but not without a warm debate, 
occasioued chiefly by some digressive remarks on the 
stamp-act. Mr. Pitt condemned in the gross the 
measures of the late ministry, again alluding to the 
secret influence of the Earl of Bute, by which, he 
Openly insinuated, the national councils were still 
directed; and, to counteract it, he wished for the 
enforcement of that clause in the act of settlement 
which directs that every minister should set his name 
to the advice he may give his sovereign. He said he 
was ill in bed when the resolution was taken in the 
House to tax America, or he should have borne his 
testimony against it. As he could not depend upon 
health for any future day, he begged leave to say a 
few words at present on the point of right, it being 
his opinion, that Great Britain had no right to tax 
the colonies. He asserted the authority of the mother 
country orver them in every circumstance of govern¬ 
ment and legislation whatsoever, hut contended that 
taxation was no part of the governing or legislative 
power: that taxes were a voluntary gift and grant 
of the Commons alone: and that the Commons of 
England had no right to give away the property of 
the people of America. He admitted that this king¬ 
dom had always bound the colonies by her laws, 
regulations, and restrictions in trade, in navigation, 
in manufactures—in every thing except that of taking 
their money out of their pockets without their con¬ 
sent ; but as the duties imposed for the regulation 
of trade certainly took money out of their pockets, 
he endeavoured to make a distinction between 
internal and external taxes, the former being levied 
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for the purposes of raising a revenue, while the latter 
were laid on for the accommodation of the subject, 
though some revenue might incidentally arise from 
them. To these remarks, Mr. George Grenville, in 
a spirited reply, censured the new ministry for delay¬ 
ing to give earlier notice to Parliament of the disturb¬ 
ances in America, which, he said, bordered on open 
rebellion; and if the doctrine he had heard that day 
were confirmed, would, he feared, lose that name to 
take that of revolution. He affirmed taxation to be 
a branch of the sovereign power, that it had been 
frequently exercised over those who were never repre¬ 
sented : and that when he proposed to tax America, 
the right was by no one called in question. Protection 
■ and obedience were reciprocal. The seditious spirit 
of the colonies, he said, owes its birth to the factions 
in this House. We were told we trod on tender 
ground; we were bid to expect disobedience: what 
was this but telling America to stand out against the 
law ? to encourage their obstinacy with the expecta¬ 
tion of support from hence? Ungrateful people of 
America! The nation has run itself into an immense 
debt to give them protection; bounties have been 
extended to them ; in their favour the act of naviga¬ 
tion, that palladium of the British commerce, has been 
relaxed ; and, now they are called upon to contribute 
a small sharelowardsthepublicexpense, they renounce 
your authority, insult your officers, and break out, I 
might almost say, into open rebellion. Mr. Pitt made 
a second harangue, of considerable length, to justify 
the resistance of the Americans, and to apologize for 
the silence of his own party, when the question of right 
had been repeatedly submitted to the consideration of 
theHouse. He concluded his speech with recommend¬ 
ing that the stamp-act be repealed, absolutely, totally, 
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and unconditionally. During the debate, it was assert¬ 
ed that petitions for the repeal of the stamp-act were 
encouraged by ministers; and as they had evidently 
resolved on its repeal, there is no doubt of their being 
desirous to have it supposed that they yielded rather 
to the voice of the English nation, than to the remon¬ 
strances of the Americans. 

While the attention of the Commons was earnestly 
engaged in examining the papers relative to the 
American troubles, which were laid before the House 
by his Majesty’s order, petitions were received from 
most of the commercial and manufacturing towns in 
the kingdom, setting forth the great decay of their 
trade in consequence of the new laws and regulations 
made for America, and earnestly soliciting the imme¬ 
diate interposition of Parliament. Petitions were also 
received from the agents for Virginia and Georgia, 
representing their inability to pay the stamp duty ; 
and one from the agent for the island of Jamaica, 
explaining the bad effects of a similar tax which had 
been laid on in that island by the assembly, but was 
soon suffered to expire, on being found unequal and 
burdensome; and suggesting the probability, that the 
like experiment in the colonies would be attended with 
still greater inconveniences. Though the urgency of 
the matter occasioned the House to attend to it with 
unwearied application, the nature of the inquiries, the 
number of petitions received, and the multitude of 
papers and witnesses to be examined, were attended 
with long and unavoidable delays. Among those who 
appeared before the committee of the whole House 
was Dr. Franklin, as agent for America. He was 
bred to the trade of a printer, and had, by his own 
exertions, acquired a competent fortune. His elo¬ 
quence was simple, but nervous and commanding; 
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And his style, both in writing 1 and speaking 1 , calcu¬ 
lated to make a forcible impression on the mind. He 
described, in very emphatical terms, the inability of 
the colonies to pay the stamp duty; the' general dis¬ 
content it had occasionedj and the impracticability 
of enforcing that, or any other internal tax imposed 
by the British legislature, expressing, at the same 
time, his belief that the Americans would be satisfied 
if the stamp-act were repealed; and that the resolu¬ 
tions of right, (on which the declaratory bill was 
afterwards founded,) would give them little concern, 
if they were never attempted to be carried into prac¬ 
tice. How different is the language of a zealous 
advocate from the testimony of an impartial witness! 
During the debates to which this important subject 
gave rise, satisfactory demonstrations seemed to have 
been given, that protection was the only true ground 
on which the right of taxation could be founded : that 
the obligation between the colonies and the mother 
country, w'as natural and reciprocal, consisting of 
defence on the one side, and obedience on the other: 
that they must be dependant in all points on the parent 
state, or else not belong to it at all: that the distinc¬ 
tion between internal and external taxes was not more 
repugnant to common sense than to facts, and to the 
frequent and unopposed exercise of the parliamentary 
authority of Great Britain in the one case as well as 
in the other : and that the greater part of the people 
of England, who were non-electors, might with as 
much reason object to taxes on the ground of being 
only virtually represented, as the inhabitants of the 
colonies. Upon the question being put, the power of 
the legislature of Great Britain over her colonies, in 
all cases whatsoever, and without any distinction in 
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regard to taxation, was confirmed and ascertained, 
without a division in either House. 

The grand committee who had passed the resolu¬ 
tions on which the foregoing question was debated, 
had also passed another for the total repeal of the 
stamp-act; and two bills were brought in accordingly. 
By the resolutions, on which the former was founded, 
it waB declared that tumults and insurrections of the 
most dangerous nature had -been raised and carried on 
in several of the colonies, in open defiance of govern¬ 
ment, and in manifest violation of the laws and legis¬ 
lative authority of the mother country ; and that these 
tumults and insurrections had been encouraged and 
inflamed by several votes and resolutions, which had 
been passed in the assemblies of the said colonies, 
derogatory to the honour of government, and destruc¬ 
tive to their legal and constitutional dependency on 
the crown and parliament of Great Britain. By the. 
bill itself, all these votes, resolutions, and orders of 
the American assemblies were annulled and repro¬ 
bated ; and the ministry having thereby secured, as 
they imagined, the dependance of the colonies, and 
provided for the honour and dignity of Great Britain, 
and its constitutional superiority over them, contended 
for the expediency of repealing an act, which they 
said was. injudicious, oppressive, and incapable of 
being enforced but by fire and swords The late 
ministry and their friends, who supported the new 
administration in the debate on the question of right, 
opposed the repeal with considerable strength both of 
argument and numbers. But in spite of all their 
efforts, it passed upon a division by a majority of 275 
to 167, and was carried up to the Lords by above 
200 members of the House of Commons. The eclat, 
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however, with which it was introduced into the Upper 
House, did not prevent its meeting with a strong 
opposition there also. Thirty-three lords entered a 
strong protest against it at the second reading; as 
twenty-eight did at the third. Among the reasons 
assigned for their dissent, some of which have since 
been too fully verified by events, they declared their 
opinion, that the total repealing of the stamp-act, 
while such an outrageous resistance was continued by 
the colonies, would make the authority of Great 
Britain contemptible hereafter; and that the ability 
of our North American colonies to bear, without 
inconvenience, the proportion laid on them by the 
stamp-act appeared unquestionable. 

On the 18 th of March, two days after the date of 
the second protest, the bill for repealing the stamp- 
act, as well as that which proposed to secure the 
dependency of the colonies on the British crown, 
received the royal assent. The American merchants 
and others interested in the trade did not neglect any 
means of testifying their joy on the occasion : several 
ships in the river displayed their colours; and, at 
night, houses were illuminated all over the city. The 
ministry were still more successful in other steps 
which they took to gain popularity. They had a 
bill passed for the repeal of the cyder-act, and for 
substituting in its place a new duty entirely different 
in the mode of collection. General warrants and the 
seizure of papers, except in cases provided for by 
act of Parliament, were declared to be illegal, and 
to be a breach of privilege, if executed against any 
member; but a bill founded on these resolutions of 
the Commons was thrown out by the Lords, as unne¬ 
cessary and frivolous. The old duties upon houses 
and windows were abolished; and the rates were 
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settled with much more equity and ease to the lower 
and middling ranks of the people. Two bills were also 
passed at the close of the session on the 6th of June, 
for which the friends of the ministry thought they 
deserved some praise, at least from the mercantile 
part of the community : the one was for opening free 
ports, under certain restrictions, in different parts of 
the West Indies; and the other was a law indemnify¬ 
ing those who had incurred any penalties in conse¬ 
quence of the stamp-act, and requiring compensation 
to be made by the American assemblies to such persons 
as had suffered in their property by the late riots. In 
this detail of the merits of the Marquis of Rocking¬ 
ham’s administration, it must not be forgotten that he 
removed some restraints which were considered as 
heavy clogs on the colonial trade; that he settled, to 
the eatisfaction of the owners, the long contested 
affair of the. Canada bills; and that he concluded 
with Russia a commercial treaty, which procured 
him the unanimous thanks of the Russia company. 
He also made a progress in bringing to a termination 
the matter of the Manilla ransom, which the subter¬ 
fuges of Spain had thrown into neglect. 

But all these smaller claims to esteem could not 
supply the want of experience, decision, and firmness, 
in the more important concerns of the state. The 
Duke of Grafton, one of the secretaries, feeling the 
instability of his colleagues, or unwilling, as he pre¬ 
tended, to act without Mr. Pitt, resigned in the 
beginning of May ; and though his place was imme¬ 
diately filled by the Duke of Richmond, his retreat 
at that juncture w r as generally looked upon as a strong 
symptom of the probable dismission of his late asso¬ 
ciates. They did not long maintain their ground 
after Parliament was prorogued, and their fall is said 
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to have been accelerated by the following 1 circum¬ 
stance. After the repeal of* the stamp-act, which 
the marquis and his friends looked upon as the only 
method of conciliating the affections ef the refractory 
colonies, they took into consideration the state of 
Canada, for which province no complete system of 
government had yet been formed, and submitted the 
sketch of a plan, preparatory to a bill for that pur¬ 
pose, to Lord Northiiigton, the chancellor. He had 
never been very cordially their friend, and now, per¬ 
haps, glad of a favourable opportunity of expressing 
his dislike, condemned the whole measure in the most 
unqualified terms of disapprobation: he even went 
to the King, and complained to his Majesty of the 
unfitness of his ministers, adding, that they could not 
go on, and that Mr. Pitt must be sent for. In con¬ 
sequence of these assertions, the chancellor was com¬ 
missioned to confer with Mr. Pitt on the subject of a 
new arrangement. As his refusal of former offers 
had solely arisen from their not allowing him to fill 
all the departments of the state with whom he pleased, 
that objection was now removed by the chancellor's 
assuring him that the King had no terms to propose; 
fcnd the same assurance was afterwards confirmed to 
him by the King himself, to whom he was introduced 
at Richmond, on the 12th of July. Lord Temple,, 
who was then at Stowe, being sent for by his Ma¬ 
jesty’s order, came to town with all .possible dispatch; 
and having first paid his respects to the King, waited 
next upon Mr. Pitt, who said that, considering his lord- 
ship indispensable, he had requested the King to make 
him first lord of the treasury, and that he himself 
would take the post of privy-seal: he at the same 
-time produced a list of persons who were to take 
places under them, which, he added, was not to be 
VOL. I. 2 ™ 
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Jtered. Lord Temple, hurt at this peremptory 
teclaration, intimated »that he could not accept a 
situation of high responsibility unless he had at least 
an equal share of power with Mr. Pitt. Lord :Temple 
conceded that his brother, Mr. Grenville, should sup¬ 
port the ministry without either place or influence; 
but his nomination of Earl Gower and Lord Lyttleton 
to official situations being positively rejected, he said 
that this conduct shewed Mr. Pitt’s determination to 
be sole and absolute dictator, to which no considera¬ 
tion should ever induce him to submit; he therefore 
closed the conference with saying, that if he had 
been first called upon by the King, he should have 
consulted Mr. Pitt’s honour with regard to the 
arrangement of ministers, and have given him an 
equal share in the nomination; and that he thought 
himself ill-treated in having experienced a different 
line of conduct. 

It is unnecessary to make any remarks on Mr. 
Pitt’s behaviour at this conference. He weakly fan¬ 
cied that his name alone would establish a ministry, 
and that the first men in the kingdom would be ready 
at a call to enlist under his banner, and to take 
whatever post he might think proper to assign them; 
but a few experiments convinced him of his mistake. 
He .made various offers to different persons of grent 
weight and .consideration, with a view of detaching 
them from their friends; he tampered with the Duke 
of Portland, late lord chamberlain; with Mr. Dowdes- 
well, the late chancellor of the exchequer; and even 
with Lord Gower, to whom he proposed the office of 
secretary of state, though he had set his face agajost 
the very same appointment, when suggested by Lord 
Temple. All his offers were rejected. He then 
went to the Marquis of Buckingham’s; but the mar- 
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quis refused to' see him. Rendered desperate by 
these rebuffs, he formed an administration, which was 
thus described by Mr. Burke: “ He put together a 
piece of joinery so crossly indented and whimsically 
dove-tailed; a cabinet so variously iulaid; such a 
piece of diversified mosaic; such a tesselated pave¬ 
ment; here a bit of black stone, and there a bit 
of white; patriots and courtiers; King’s friends and 
republicans; wliigs and tories; treacherous friends 
and open enemies; that it was indeed a very curious 
show; but utterly unsafe to touch, and unsure to 
stand on.—When he had accomplished his scheme 
of administration, he was no longer a minister.”— 
The sceptre of absolute control, which he was so 
fond of wielding, fell from his infirm grasp; and he 
was confined in reality to that side-place, as Lord 
Temple called it, whence he hoped to have directed 
the operations of those who stood in the foremost 
ranks of power and responsibility. The arrange¬ 
ment took place on the 30th of July*—Mr. Pitt, 
being then created Viscount Pynsent and Earl of 
Chatham, received the privy-seal, lately held by 
the Duke of Newcastle: the Duke of Grafton was 
placed at the head of the treasury, in the room of 
the Marquis of Rockingham; and Charles Towns- 
hend succeeded Mr. Dowdeswell as chancellor of the 
exchequer: General Conway was continued in the 
office of secretary of state; but had for his colleague 
the Earl of Shelburne, instead of the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond : and Lord Camden was made lord chancellor 
in the room of Lord Northington, who exchanged 
the wool-sack for the president’s chair. Among other 
changes which took place about this time, Mr. Stuart 
Mackenzie, brother to the Earl of Bute, was restored 
to his office of privy-seal for Scotland. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

m 

Though the general tranquillity of Europe still 
remained undisturbed by the spirit of intrigue, or 
by the rage of conquest, some of its finest countries 
were severely afflicted by other calamities. The 
irregularity and inclemency of the seasons for a few 
years past had occasioned an uncertainty and great 
deficiency in the crops of different districts; and 
were it not for that happy effect of navigation and 
commerce, by which the wants of one nation are 
supplied from the superabundance of another, famine 
would have thinned the race of mankind in many 
places. Italy in particular had suffered extremely; 
and even England, which had usually supplied its 
neighbours with immense quantities of grain, and 
allowed a considerable bounty on the exportation of 
it, was now threatened with an alarming scarcity. 
So wet a summer as that of the present year had not 
been remembered in this country. From the month 
of March to the month of August, there were not 
two days of dry weather in succession. The corn 
harvest, of course, was very much injured; and the 
distresses of the poor from the high prices of that 
and of every other article of subsistence became 
uncommonly urgent. The language of complaint 
was soon followed by riots and tumults, which the' 
populace are too apt to look upon as the only means 
of alleviating every evil, or redressing every griev¬ 
ance. At first, they only undertook to lower and 
regulate the markets, and to punish certain indivi¬ 
duals, who, they imagined, had contributed to their 
calamities by engrossing, and other practices for 
enhancing the pricfe of provisions beyond their just 
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rate. But they did not long confine themselves to 
these objects. Heated by mutual commotion, they 
proceeded to the most enormous excesses: much 
mischief was done, and many lives were lost in 
various parts of the kingdom. The magistrates 
being at length obliged to call in the military to the 
aid of the civil power, the' rioters were dispersed, 
and the gaols filled with prisoners. Judges were in 
consequence dispatched with a special commission to 
try the delinquents, several of whom were condemned 
to die. A few of the ringleaders suffered as exam¬ 
ples ; but the sentence of the majority was mitigated 
to transportation, and many received a free pardon. 
The conduct of the new ministry on this occasion 
was far from being politic or judicious. On the llth 
of September, the privy-council issued a procla¬ 
mation for enforcing the laws against forestallers, 
regraters, and engrossers of corn; a measure that 
countenanced the absurd ideas of the mob, by declar¬ 
ing that scarcity to be artificial which was but too 
natural. Besides, the laws in question were so dark 
in their construction, and so difficult in the execution, 
that little effect could be expected from this step 
but that of banishing dealers from the markets, and 
increasing the evil which it was intended to remedy. 
This truth was so well understood that very little 
regard was paid to the proclamation; and the frivo¬ 
lous expedient fell to the ground : but the price of 
corn still increasing, another was issued on the 26th 
of the same month, laying an embargo on the-expor¬ 
tation of wheat and flour, and prohibiting the use of 
that grain iri the distilleries. This proclamation was 
certainly much better adapted to its end than the 
former, but much more doubtful in point of law, 
Wheat had not yet reached the price, under which 
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it might be legally exported. No authority, thefe* 
fore, but that of the whole legislature/ could lay a 
constitutional embargo on it. By way of excuse for 
dispensing with a positive law, in the proclamation 
it was stated, that his Majesty had not dn opportu¬ 
nity of taking the advice of his Parliament speedily 
enough, upon such an emergency, to stop the progress 
of the mischief, but the privy-council had destroyed 
the validity of this plea, by having prorogued it from 
the 16th of September, till the 11th of November. 

' Some other events took place before the meeting 
of Parliament, which, as well as the former, engaged 
in a greater or less degree the attention of both 
Houses. The most important of these werfe the 
debates and resolutions. of the proprietors of East 
India stock. They had long expected, in conse¬ 
quence of the flourishing state of their affairs abroad, 
that a larger dividend would be declared by the 
directors; and that all the members of the company 
should enjoy a share of those sweets which were the 
consequence of their foreign success, and which they 
saw hitherto entirely engrossed by their servants. 
This seemed to them the more reasonable as the 
dividend then stood at six per cent, the lowest point 
to which it had ever been reduced at the most 
critical period of the war. In their opinion, such a 
small dividend agreed but ill with a great revenue 
and its promised stability, and tended to create an 
artificial fall in 1 the price of stock, to the great loss 
of the present possessors, and to-the advantage of 
future adventurers. These inclinations of the pro¬ 
prietors did not by any means coincide with the 
sentiments of the directors. While the greatest part 
of the former considered only the successes of the 
company, the directors saw nothing but its debts. 
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Two parties arose upon this subject, by one of which 
it was intended, if the directors did not voluntarily 
declare an increase of dividend at the Midsummer 
court, to put it to the question, and have it decided 
by the majority of the proprietors present. As this 
intention was publicly known, its success was prevent¬ 
ed. A friend of the directors, at the opening’ of the 
court, made a motion for increasing the dividend 
to eight per cent, which being disapproved he imme¬ 
diately withdrew it, and thereby put it out of the 
power of the proprietors to bring on the subject again 
at that meeting, such a procedure being contrary to 
the established forms of the court. The conduct 
of the directors in this transaction was scrutinized 
with great severity: and the public papers* being 
made the instruments of attack and defence, the 
contest was for some time carried on with great 
animosity, each party accusing the other of the most 
corrupt designs, and of misrepresenting, fot private 
purposes, the real state of the company's affairs* 
This course of altercation was productive of conse¬ 
quences which were then but little foreseen. Every 
thing relative to the company was now laid before 
the public : the exact state of their immense property 
became known to all persons; their most private 
secrets were unveiled: their charters, their rights, 
their possessions, their opulence as a distinct body, 
and their utility to the state, were become matters of 
general speculation and inquiry. As the Michaelmas 
quarterly meeting approached, at which there could 
be no doubt but the great object of dispute between 
the contending parties would come again upon the 
carpet, it was previously whispered about by tb? 
friends of one of them, that government intended to 
interfere, aud had absolutely forbidden any increase 
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of dividend, denouncing threats against the company 
which struck at its existence. A report of this sort 
excited a variety of conjectures; but most people 
looked upon it as a trick to answer the purposes of 
the directors. All doubt was removed at the opening 
of the general court on the 24th of September, when 
a message in writing from the treasury was read, 
setting forth, That as the affairs of the East India 
company had been mentioned in Parliament last 
session, it was very probable they might be taken 
into consideration again: that the company, there¬ 
fore, might have time to prepare their papers for that 
occasion, they were informed that the Parliament 
would meet in November. letters were at the same 
time read from Lord Clive, and from -the secret 
committee at Bengal, which not only confirmed, but 
exceeded the accounts that had been formerly receiv¬ 
ed of the great wealth of the company, the extension 
of its trade, and. the firm basis on which, as far as 
human foresight fcould judge, its security was esta¬ 
blished. The directors still opposed an increase of 
dividend; and, upon a motion being made for ad¬ 
vancing the dividend to ten per cent, from the ensuing 
Christmas, they insisted upon a ballot, by which the 
decision was evaded for a day or two, but was at 
length carried against them by a considerable majo¬ 
rity. Some of the proprietors, however, thought 
their success in this eontest purchased at too dear a 
Tate, by having drawn upon themselves the eyes of 
the ministry. A few months more gave them an 
earnest of what they so justly apprehended. 

The air of seriousness, which a variety of weighty 
concerns had lately diffused over the nation, was for 
a time enlivened by the birth of a princess-royal, and 
the nuptials of the Princess Caroline Matilda. The 
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first took place ofi Michaelmas day, between six and 
seven o’clock in the morning; and, at noop, her 
Majesty’s safe delivery was announced to the^public 
by the firing of the Tower guns, and other demon¬ 
strations of joy. The ceremony of the Princess’s 
marriage to the King of' Denmark was performed on 
the J st of October by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Duke of York being proxy for his Danish 
Majesty. Next morning the young Queen, accom¬ 
panied by the Duke of Gloucester, and a numerous 
train of attendants, set out from Carlton House for 
Harwich, there to embark on board the yacht design¬ 
ed to convey her to Holland. She did not reach 
Denmark till the beginning of November, on the 8th 
qf which she made her public entry into Copenhagen, 
when the nuptial ceremony was renewed with extra¬ 
ordinary splendour and magnificence. The satisfaction 
expressed at the time by the subjects of both crowns, 
from an idea that the alliance between them would 
be greatly strengthened by an additional tie of so 
agreeable a nature, was soon converted into the most 
painful disappointment. In little more than five years 
after, the amiable Caroline Matilda fell a victim td 
the malice of a party, and to the wicked intrigR&i^frf 
the Queen-dowager, who imposed upon her uifacti- 
pecting innocence, and artfully led her into measures 
which were made the grounds of the most infamous 
reproach and crimination. 

At the meeting of the Parliament on the 11th of 
November, the King, in his speech to both Houses, 
observed that the high price of wheat, and the extra¬ 
ordinary demands for it from abroad, had determined 
him to call them together so early : he took notice of 
the urgent necessity that occasioned an exertion Of 
the royal authority, for the preservation of the public 
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safety, by laying’ embargo on wheat and flour; 
and lie recommended the due consideration of farther 
expedients to their wisdom : he expressed his concern 
at the late daring insurrections; and added, that no 
yigilancp and vigour on his part should be wanting to 
brjng )tbe offenders to justice, and to restore obedience 
to law and government. His Majesty concluded with 
a few very concise remarks on the late commercial 
treaty with Russia, on the marriage of his sister to 
the King of Denmark, on the supplies for the current 
service, and on the continuance of the former pacific 
posture of affairs in Europe. The usual motion for 
an address being. made in both Houses, various 
amendments were proposed, reflecting on the late 
conduct of the privy-counoil, but were, rejected. 
This, however, did not supersede the necessity of 
bringing a bill into Parliament, to indemnify all per¬ 
sons who had acted in obedience to the order of 
council for laying On the embargo. Nobody denied 
the expediency of such a restraint at that time: it 
was the mode of the transaction which deserved cen¬ 
sure, as by it the crown seemed to assume and 
exercise.a power of dispensing with the laws,—one 
of tb& grievances so expressly provided against at 
the revolution. Those who conducted the ministe¬ 
rial business in the House of Commons, gave but 
little opposition to the bill when it was suggested to 
them : a principal servant of the crown brought it 
in \ and there appeared, on-this occasion, plain marks 
of some disagreement iu opinion among the ministry. 
The first form of the bill was found to be defective : it 
provided for the indemnity of the inferior officers who 
had acted under the proclamation, .whild it passed by" 
the council who advised it; and it had not a preamble, 
fully expressive of the illegality of the measure. In 
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these respects the .bill was amended, but this produced 
much altercation, especially in the Home of Lords-, 
where, to the astonishment of most people, the newly 
created Earl of Chatham, and Lord Camden, the 
chancellor, opposed the bill, and vindicated, the late 
exertion of royal prerogative not only from the 
peculiar circumstances that seemed to influence it, 
but as a matter of right* asserting that a dispensing 
power, in cases of state necessity, was one of the 
prerogatives inherent in the crown. This desertion 
from the side of liberty, to principles so directly oppo¬ 
site, gave a mortal' stab to the popularity of those 
occasional patriots. The fallacy of their pretexts as 
well as of their reasonings was exposed, and the cause 
of freedom and of the constitution was ably supported 
by Lord Mansfield, Lord Temple, and Lord Lyttieton. 
After canvassing the motives for the late exertion 
of power, the ndvocates for the bill forcibly attacked 
the doctrine of a dispensing power in such cases. 
They argued that if, under the pretence of necessity, 
it were once admitted as constitutional, the revolution 
could be called nothing but a successful rebellion, of 
a lawless and wicked invasion of the rights of the 
crown y the bill of l ights would become a false anil 
scandalous libel, an infamous imposition both on 
prince ami people; and James the Second could not 
be said to have abdicated or- forfeited, but to have 
been robbed of his crown. The bill was passed, 
highly to the satisfaction of the public; and a new 
proof was given to the admirers of the British con¬ 
stitution, that nothing less than a law could protect 
the framers, advisers, or executors of an illegal act. 

While the Parliament discovered so much vigilance 
in guarding the constitution against any encroach¬ 
ment, even under the most popular pretence, they 
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-Were not less attentive to the national distress, on 
account of which the laws had been dispensed with. 
On the first day of the session, an address was pa¬ 
tented to the King to continue the embargo; and a 
bill W&R, on the same day, brought in for prohibiting 
the exportation of corn, malt, meal, fiour, bread, 
biscuit, and starch; and also the extraction of low 
wines and spirits from wheat and wheat-fiour. Four 
other bills, having for their object the reduction of 
the high prices of provisions, by encouraging the 
importation of salted meat and butter from Ireland, 
of wheat and flour, not only from America, but 
from any part of Europe, and of oats and oat-meal, 
rye and rye-meal, from any quarter, all duty free, re¬ 
ceived the royal assent by commission on the 16th of 
December, when both Houses adjourned till January. 

Among the affairs which came before. Parliament 
after the recess, there was one article of the supplies, 
in the debate on which the chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer was left in a minority. It had been hitherto usual 
to take off, on the return of peace, any addition that 
happened to be made to the land-tax for carrying on 
the war, but as the enormous expenses incurred in 
the late contest with so many powers were already a 
heavy burden on the manufacturing part,of the nation, 
it was thought more prudent to continue the land-tax 
at four shillings in the pound, than to increase the 
distresses of the-poor by taxing the necessaries of 
• life. Hence the whole .land-tax began to be consi¬ 
dered as a part of the settled revenue that was to 
answer the current services of the year. It was then, 
to the great surprise of the ministers, that a resolu¬ 
tion passed the House, supported by a considerable 
majority, which reduced the land;tax to three shil¬ 
lings in the pound. This was the more noticed as 
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being the first money-bill in which any minister had 
been disappointed since the revolution. It considerably 
damped the warm hopes that had been formed, in the 
beginning 1 , of the strength and consistence 1 of the new 
administration, which, it was supposed, would prove 
irresistible, as acting under the auspices of the Earl 
of Chatham. But this noble lord had lost much of 
his popularity without' doors, and of his influence 
within, by many parts of his late conduct. He had 
disgusted by his overbearing manner the most respect¬ 
able and powerful men of every party; and he had 
sunk greatly in the public estimation by his accept¬ 
ance of a peerage, and by his having defended, upon 
unconstitutional grounds, the exercise of the dispens¬ 
ing prerogative. Feeling, though too late, the want 
of additional support, he made several attempts in 
the course of the winter, by offers and concessions not 
much to his honour, to gain over, or to divide, the 
Bedford or Newcastle interest. But the mo9t that he 
could gainfrom the former was a temporary neutrality. 
His next step was an attempt to separate the New¬ 
castle from the Rockingham interest; for which pur¬ 
pose he very ungraciously deprived Lord Edgecumbe 
of his staff as treasurer of the household, and gave it 
to Mr. Shelley; but the harshness of this dismission 
cemented the union of the two parties whom the 
minister wished to divide. The Duke of Portland, 
lord chamberlain, Sir Charles Saunders, first lord of 
the admiralty, the Lords Scarborough, Besborough, 
Monson, Sir William Meredith, Admiral Keppel, 
and several others immediately resigned ; and though 
Lord Chatham hoped to supply this desertion of his 
late friends by a coalition with the Bedford party, 
when he came to lay before the duke his ultimate 
plan of measures and arrangements, new obstacles 
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arose, and the negociation was abruptly broken oflj, 
Agitated by contending passions, he at length became 
the prey of vexation and disappointment, and fell 
into so bad a state of health, that he was obliged to 
relinquish all attention to business. It is therefore no 
wonder that he and his colleagues, when they fey 
almost constantly at the mercy of their opponents* 
should have hobbled through this session with the 
most awkward inconsistency. 

* The want of harmony and decision in the cabinet 
was still more evident when the East India affairs 
were brought forward for the consideration of Par*- 
liament. A committee of the House of Commons 
had bfeen appointed in November to look into the 
state and condition of the company. Copies of their 
charters, their treaties, and their correspondence, as 
well as exact accounts of their revenue and of the 
expenses incurred by government in their behalf, 
were called for, and became the subjects of a rigor¬ 
ous scrutiny. In the course of this business, violent 
debates frequently arose, in which the principal 
servants of the crown did not appear to act upon any 
regular or settled plan. An order for printing the 
East India papers was afterwards countermanded, at 
the instance of the directors, who represented the ill 
consequences that would probably attend the printing 
of their private correspondence. The next question, 
which was agitated with increasing violence and 
diversity of sentiment, was the company's right to 
their territorial acquisitions. Though the subject 
was often resumed, the House seemed unwilling to 
determine a question of so much importance; and 
even a few of the ministerial speakers declared against 
coming to any final resolutions on this head, but 
strenuously recommended an amicable agreement 
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with the company. In the mean time* the proprietors 
of East India stock had several meetings. At one of 
their general courts in the beginning of May, the 
dividend for the ensuing half year was raised from 
five to six and a quarter per-cent.; and, about the 
same time, a scheme of proposals for nn accommo¬ 
dation with government was agreed to. These were 
laid before the ministry, who were now publicly 
known to have fallen into a state of such distraction, 
that they had no opinions in common. Accordingly, 
they shifted the proposals from one to another, 
without coming to any determination ; so that the 
company were obliged to state their offers in a peti¬ 
tion to Parliament. Two sets of proposals for an 
agreement to last for three years were laid before 
the House: by the first, the company offered, after 
deducting 400,000/. a year in lieu of their former com¬ 
mercial profits, to divide equally with government 
the nett produce of all their remaining revenues 
and trade: by the second, they engaged to pay the 
specific sum of400,000/. a year during the above agree¬ 
ment; but, in either case, stipulating for some parti¬ 
cular indulgence in their trade and in the recruiting 
service. These latter proposals were accepted by 
the House, with this difference only, that the agree¬ 
ment was limited to two, instead of three years; and 
a bill was„ passed accordingly. But whatever satis¬ 
faction the proprietors of East India stock derived 
from the parliamentary acceptance of-their offer, it 
was in no small degree abated by other proceedings 
which took place soon after. A message from the 
ministry, recommending the company to make no 
augmentation of their dividend till their affairs were 
farther considered, not having produced the designed 
effect, two bills were brought into the House, one for 
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determining' the qualifications of voters in trading com* 
janies, and the other Tor farther regulating the making 
of dividends by the East India company. Their late 
act was rescinded by the last of these bills, and they 
were tied down from their dividends above ten per 
cent, till the nest meeting of Parliament. The avowed 
ends of imposing such a restraint on them were to 
prevent the payment of a higher dividend than the 
circumstances of the company could afford, without 
endangering'their credit ; to put a stop to the fluc¬ 
tuation of that stock, which, if allowed to go on, 
was not only likely to introduce a pernicious spirit of 
gaming, but would also tend to keep down the other 
stocks, the rise of which is a great means of reducing 
the interest of the national debt; and to guard against 
the company’s encroaching, by any dividend, on the 
revenue of their late territorial acquisitions, so that 
the claim of the public might suffer no loss till that 
affair was finally decided. The bill was carried 
through, in spite of a powerful opposition, one of the 
secretaries of state and the chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer being in the minority in the Lower House, and 
a strong protest, signed by nineteen lords, being 
entered against it in the Upper House. 

Among the different expedients for raising the 
necessary supplies this year, which amounted to about 
eight millions and a half, some duties were laid upon 
glass, tea, paper, and painters' colours imported from 
Great Britain into America. 'These duties were 
equally impolitic and unproductive; but the conduct 
of the legislature towards one of the colonial assem¬ 
blies, in another respect, was much more defensible. 
The factious spirit which the stamp-act had excited 
there, was far from being mollified by the repeal; 
not content with many private acts of outrage, and 
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repeated marks of disrespect to government, the 
assembly of New York came to a resolution of pay¬ 
ing no regard to an act of last session for providing 
the troops with necessaries in their quarters; but 
regulated the provisions according to their own 
fancy. This was a clear proof of their intention to 
persist in disavowing the jurisdiction of the mother 
country. When the matter was laid before Par¬ 
liament, it occasioned warm debates; and some 
rigorous measures were proposed. The general 
opinion, however, was to bring them to temper and 
to a sense of their duty by a firm, yet moderate 
procedure. On this principle a bill was passed, by 
which the governor, council, and assembly of New 
York were prohibited from passing any act till they 
had in every respect complied with the requisition of 
Parliament: a step, which, though confined to one 
colony, was a lesson to them all, and shewed their 
comparative inferiority when brought in question 
with the supreme legislative power. As soon as this 
bill and some others of less importance received the 
royal assent on the 2d of July, the Parliament was 
prorogued. 

In the speech, with which his Majesty closed the 
session, besides thanking the Commons for the supplies 
they had so cheerfully granted for the public service, 
he said, that his particular acknowledgments were 
due to them for the provision they had enabled him 
to make for the more honourable support of his family, 
alluding principally to thr^k-annuities of.SOOOf. each,, 
which were settled on his brothers the Dukes of York, 
Gloucester, and Cumberland, in addition to what they 
before received out of the civil list. It is remarkable 
that, on the second reading of the bill fair this purpose 
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in the House of Lords, a protest was entered against 
it, signed by Lord Temple only. 

The Duke of York did not live long to enjoy the 
liberality of Parliament, Five days after the proro¬ 
gation, he set out for the continent, different parts of 
which he had visited in the years 1764 and 1765. 
*The courts of Brussels and France were the chief 
objects of his curiosity in this his last tour, and he was 
received at both with great magnificence and polite¬ 
ness. His death was ascribed to his having over¬ 
heated himself by dancing at the chateau of a person 
Of fashion near Toulon, whence he proceeded to 
U^onaco, where he expired on the 17th of September, 
His body was embalmed; and being conveyed to 
England, was landed at Greenwich on the 2d of 
November, and privately interred, next evening* in 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. On the 2d of Novem¬ 
ber, also, her Majesty was safely delivered of her 
fourth son; Prince Edward, afterwards created Duke 
of Kent; by which the affliction of the royal family 
was much alleviated. 

During the recess of Parliament, another death 
prematurely and unexpectedly happened on the 4th 
of September, which, it was supposed, would have 
proved fatal to a weak and disunited ministry. Charles 
Townshend, then chancellor of the exchequer, who 
seemed likely by his eloquence and abilities to supply 
the Earl of Chatham’s place in the House of Com¬ 
mons, was cut off by a putrid fever, at the moment 
that the increase of hisjbifluence, and the critical 
posture of affairs, began AO allow the fullest scope for 
the development of his talents qnd character. Mr. 
Burke, in one of his speeches, made a beautiful allu¬ 
sion to the rising effulgence of Mr. Townshend's 
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genius and power, while those of the Earl of Chat¬ 
ham appeared to be rapidly declining. “ Before this 
splendid orb,” said the orator, “ was entirely set, and 
while the western horizon was in a blaze with his 
descending glory, on the opposite quarter of the 
heavens arose another luminary, and, for his hon^ 
became lord of the ascendant.” But it was only a 
short hour; and the ministerial if not the political 
hemisphere was for some time left in darkness by hi9 
sudden disappearance. 

At the meeting of Parliament on the 24th of No¬ 
vember, when the principal point recommended to 
their attention from the throne was the relief of the 
people from the distresses occasioned by the high 
price of provisions, Mr. Conway, one of the secreta¬ 
ries of state, concluded his speech in support of the 
usual motion for an address of thanks, with a very 
high panegyric on the late Mr. Townshend’s abilities, 
on the fertility of his resources, and the soundness of 
his judgment. He said that his much lamented friend 
had engaged to prepare a plan for the effectual relief 
of the poor in the article of provisions; and he had 
no doubt, if that great man had lived, but he would 
have been able to perform his promise : unfortunately 
for the public his plan was lost with him. A petition 
was presented from the city of London 1 , complaining 
of the high price of provisions; acknowledging the 
wisdom and goodness of Parliament in the acts 
passed Inst session; and humbly submitting some 
proposals for lessening the present evils, and for 
preventing a renewal of them. This subject was 
taken into consideration by a committee of the whole 
House ; all the provision bills of the last session, both 
in regard to importation and exportation, were con¬ 
tinued or amended; and a new bill was brought in for 
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the importation of wheat bikI flour from Africa. 
Besides these expedients for lowering the high price 
of provisions, very little business of importance was 
transacted by Parliament before "the holidays. The 
laud-tax bill, the bill for continuing the former duties 
^pn malt, mum, cyder, and perry, the mutiny bill, and 
Borne others, received the royal assent on the 21st of 
December; after which the House of Lords adjourned 
to the 20th, and the Commons to the 14th of January. 
This recess afforded leisure for completing several 
changes that were already begun, or resolved upon, 
in the great offices -of state, without any general 
disarrangement of the ministry. Lord Gower was 
induced to accept the president's chair, now cheer¬ 
fully resigned by the Earl of Norlhington, whose age, 
infirmities, and long services, gave him just claims to 
retirement. Lord North had been promoted some 
days before to the late Charles Townshend’s place 
as chancellor of the exchequer ; and Thomas Towns- 
hend succeeded Lord North in the office of joint 
paymaster of the forces. Lord Weymouth was soon 
after nominated secretary of state for the northern 
department, in the room of General Conway, who 
was raised to a higher rank iu the military line; the 
Earl of Hilsborough was appointed to the new office 
of secretary of state for the colonies, and Charles 
Jenkinson was made a lord of the treasury iu the 
room of Thomas Townshend. 

The most remarkable, event that occurred on the 
European continent in this year, was the expulsion 
-of the Jesuits from the Spanish and Neapolitan 
dominions,—an event, not more, extraordinary than 
unexpected. The whole world beheld with amaze¬ 
ment a nation not only the most violently attached to 
the Roman Catholic religion, but also to the prijn- 
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ciples, interests, and views of the court of Rome^ 
suddenly destroy, and almost totally annihilate, a 
religious order, which had its birth and nurture in 
itself, and wag eminently distinguished as the prin¬ 
cipal strength and support of the papal power. This 
order, which had so long ruled the cabinets, and 
guided the consciences of kings,—which had extended* 
its influence into every quarter of the globe,—and 
which had great possessions and still greater con¬ 
nexions in the very country from which it was pro¬ 
scribed,—now saw its unhappy members fugitives r 
outcasts of mankind, refused admittance by almost 
every state in Europe, wandering about the seas, 
finding every port shut against them, and happy at 
length to find even a temporary asylum in the barren 
island of Corsica, or on the burning rocks of Malta. 
Though the least warning was not given of this 
revolution in Spain and Naples, yet it was preceded 
by some shocks which the same society met with in 
other popish countries, and which proved to be the 
forerunners of its final and universal extirpation. 
Soon after the accession of J oseph, the fifth king of 
the house of Braganza, to the throne of Portugal, 
that prince, less superstitious than most of his pre* 
decessors, banished the Jesuits from his court, because 
their brethren in Paraguay, where they acted as 
sovereigns, had opposed the cession of certain terri¬ 
tories which he had exchanged with the King of 
Spain. It was not long before they became objects 
of a much severer proscription. In the beginning of 
the year 1759 all their estates and effects in Portugal 
were sequestered; and, except a few of the leading 
members who were reserved for severer punishment, 
the society was driven out of the realm into perpetual 
exile, on account of its deep concern in a conspiracy 
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against the King’s life. The next blow, which may 
be said to have severed one of the proudest limbs of 
this religious body, was struck by the parliaments 
of France. The Jesuits had rendered themselves 
extremely odious and unpopular, not only by their 
doctrines, but by interfering in temporal concerns. 
During the late war, they carried on a very lucrative 
trade with the island of Martinico; but some of their 
vessels having been taken by the English cruisers in 
the years 1700 and 1701, the nominal proprietor 
■became bankrupt for a considerable sum; and though,' 
as a monk, he maSt*have acted for the benefit of the 
whole society, they hoped, by that artifice, to elude 
payment. The parliaments eagerly seized this oppor¬ 
tunity of humbling their spiritual enemies. The 
Jesuits were every where cited before those high 
tribunals in 1701, and ordered to do justice to their 
creditors. They seemed to acquiesce in the decision, 
but delayed payment under various pretences. New 
suits were commenced against them in 1762, on 
account of, the pernicious tendency of their writings. 
Ifcthe couhse of these proceedings, which the King 
ettdCavoured in vain to stay, they were compelled to 
-produce their Institute, or the rules of their order, 
hitherto studiously concealed. That mysterious 
voluble, which was found to contain maxims subver¬ 
sive of all civil government, and even of the funda¬ 
mental principles of morality, completed their ruin. 
All their colleges were seized, all their effects con¬ 
fiscated; and the King,'ashamed or afraid to protect 
them, not only resigned them to their fate, but finally 
expelled them the kingdom, by a solemn edict, and 
utterly abolished their order in France. Still, how¬ 
ever, the Jesuits seemed to remain immoveable on 
their grand centre in Spain. But, about the begin- 
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ning of 1767, a resolution was formed by the cabinet 
of Madrid to give the last mortal, irrecoverable stab 
to. the existence of the whole society. On the 31st 
of March, between eleven and twelve at night, all 
the houses belonging to them in Madrid were sur¬ 
rounded by troops. The outside doors having been 
forced open, the bells were secured, and a sentry was 
placed at the entrance of each cell. When every 
necessary precaution was taken, the Jesuits were 
called out of their beds, and acquainted with the 
Kiug’s orders, commanding their immediate depar¬ 
ture for the papal dominions. In the mean time, all 
the hired coaches and chaises in the city, with several 
waggons, hud been secured and distributed in proper 
places; so that the condemned exiles were sent to 
Carthagena early in the morning, under a strong 
guard. The whole was effected with such little noise 
or disturbance, that the inhabitants knew nothing of 
what passed, till they heard it to their great surprise 
when the affair was entirely over. On the third day 
after, in the morning, the same measures were put 
in execution at the same hour against the different 
colleges of the Jesuits throughout, the rest of the 
kingdom. Ships were also provided, add the pri¬ 
soners were conveyed to Italy. As the like rigour 
was to be enforced in every part of the Spanish 
dominions, abroad as well as at home, orders were 
sent to the sea-ports, to keep the strictest watch that 
no Jesuit in disguise should make his escape. By 
these means any intelligence of what was transacting 
in the mother country was prevented from reachrtig 
the colonies, till the Jesuits in Mexico, Peril, and 
the southern provinces, were suddenly arrested, and 
brought home to the ports of Old Spain, to be sent 
after their brethren. 
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The treatment which this ill-fated Society soon 
after met with in the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
and in the dutchy of Parma, was equally severe. 
They were stripped of their effects"nnd possessions, 
and were then escorted to the coniines of the eccle¬ 
siastical state. Such an inundation of strangers 
spread a general alarm, especially as the scarcity of 
corn there for some vears past had been so great, that 
it was with the utmost care and difficulty the inha¬ 
bitants could guard against a famine. The Pope, 
therefore, though strongly attached to their order, 
was obliged to forbid their reception in his territories; 
and prohibitory edicts, to the same effect, were issued 
by most of the Catholic powers of Europe. About 
2000 of those fugitives, who at first found a miserable 
retreat in Corsica, were driven thence a few months 
after; and, to crown their disgrace and persecution, 
they were, last of all, proscribed at Malta, even though 
the sovereignty of it was vested in another religious 
order: so that there is scarcely an instance in.history 
of any body of men so entirely cut off and separated 
from the rest of the human race. But the vengeance 
of the princes, whose resentment the Jesuits had 
provoked by their conspiracies, or whose avidity and 
jealousy they had excited by their wealth and power, 
was not yet sated. Urgent solicitations were made 
to the Pope for the utter abolition of their society; 
and, in order to enforce his compliance, Avignon was 
seized upon by France, and Benevento by Naples. 
Clement the Thirteenth persisted in a peremptory 
refusal, and thereby involved himself in a variety of 
disputes with most of the princes of his own comutu- 
nion». These disputes were terminated only by his 
deafh. The like applications were renewed to the 
famous Ganganelli, who succeeded to the papal chair 
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in 1769. He also at first refused, declaring he collkl 
neither blame nor annihilate an institute which had 
been applauded and confirmed by nineteen of his 
predecessors. But this Protestant Pope, as Ganga- 
nelli was called, on account of the liberality of his 
sentiments, did not continue So inflexible as the 
deceased bigot. In the year 1773, he issued a bull 
for abolishing the order of Jesuits, charging theiA 
with having adopted opinions scandalous, contrary to 
good morals, and of dangerous import to the church; 
and to all Christian states. 

The year 1768 inauspiciously opened with a speci¬ 
men of that turbulent spirit, that disregard of legal 
authority, which, for want of being vigorously repress¬ 
ed on its first appearance, continued to spread itself 
during the whole year, till the utmost exertions of 
the civil power, aided by the military, were hardly 
sufficient to check its progress, fn consequence of 
those jealousies which often prevail between persons 
engaged in different modes of executing the same 
manufacture, a violent animosity had subsisted 
between two classes of journeymen silk-weavers, 
the one denominated engine - loom , and the other 
tingle-lianded weavers. A large body of the former, 
well-armed, having assembled on Sunday evening, 
the 3d-of January, in Bishopsgate Street, proceeded 
to the houses of many of the latter, vowing ven¬ 
geance against them for the destruction of their 
engine-looms in a scuffle where the single-handed 
weavers had the superiority. The assailants set no 
bounds to their fury on this occasion : they not only 
broke open doors and windows, but fired into several 
houses, wounding different persons, and dragging 
forth the objects of their resentment, whom they 
resolved to keep in custody; but most of their pri- 
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soners found means to escape in the night. Three 
only remained, who were carried, like offenders, .next 
morning, before the sitting magistrates at the rotation- 
offire in Whitechapel, and there charged with having 
been concerned in destroying some of the engine-loom 
weavers' works. As the steps taken to bring them to 
justice were a much more dangerous breach of the 
peace, and a more flagrant violation of the-laws, than 
the alleged crime, the riotous complainants ought to 
have been immediately committed, and punished with 
exemplary rigour; but the magistrates, frightened at 
the increase of the mob during the examination, sent 
for a party of the guards, and then, without taking 
any cognizance of the real offenders, obliged the three 
poor men, who had been dragged before them by a 
direct usurpation of the executive power, to give bail 
for their appearance to answer the above charge at 
the ensuing sessions. Such ill-timed lenity to the 
rioters, or rather such a cowaydly connivance at dar¬ 
ing acts of outrage, must have operated as a strong 
encouragement to farther disorders. The metropolis, 
for several months, exhibited nothing but scenes of 
tumult and confusion. Gangs of sailors, coal-heavers, 
sawyers, hatters, the idle and the profligate of every 
description, kept up an almost constant alarm : many 
lives were lost, and property was often destroyed with 
impunity upon those occasions. The remissness or 
timidity of the magistrates in the first instance, and 
the coming on of a general election, which unavoid¬ 
ably tends to relax the civil power, gave full scope to 
the licentiousness of the rabble, and rendered it at 
length necessary to apply the most violent remedies 
to so violent a distemper. 

When the Parliament met after the holidays, the 
c'.iit f objects of attention were the provisions for the 
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supplies granted to his Majesty. As the estimate 
somewhat exceeded 8,000,000/., a loan of 1,900,000/. 
in addition to the former resources, and to the annual 
400,000/. from the East India Company, was found 
necessary ; of which 600,000/. were to be raised by 
a lottery, and the remainder by redeemable annuities 
at three per cent. The interest of this dew loan was 
charged on the sinking fund, out of which two mil¬ 
lions and a quarter were also to be issued for the 
service of the current year, besides 1,800,000/. which 
were to be raised by exchequer bills, chargeable on 
the first aids of the next session. 

The act restraining the dividends of the East India 
Company being now expired, a bill was brought in 
to continue the same restriction for the ensuing year; 
and, though violently opposed in both Houses, it was 
carried by a great majority. But the ministry were 
more closely pushed on another point, which was 
introduced into the Commons, under the title of the 
nullum tempus hill, for quieting the possessions of the 
subject, and securing them from all obs.olete claims, 
particularly those of the crown, against which it was 
held to be a maxim of law, that no prescription could 
be pleaded. Tt took its title from the old maxim, 
which th& proposed bill was intended to overturn, 
“nullum ternpua occurrit regi ,” no time is a bar against 
the claims of the crown, and its object was to make 
sixty years possession of any estate an effectual bar 
against all dormant claims and pretences whatsoever. 
The bill originated in a litigation between the Ben- 
tinck and Lowther families, who have at different 
times opposed one another with implacable enmity, 
from a violent ambition to give the law in the County 
where the principal estates of both are situated. The 
former bad, in consequence of a gvant from King 
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William, possessed the Honour of Penrith in Cum* 
her!and and its appurtenances about seventy years* 
The forest of Inglewood and the manor and -castle of 
Carlisle were also enjoyed by the same family for 
several descents, under the same supposed tenure, 
though not particularly mentioned in the grant. ' This 
pmission was ascribed to a stroke of Hutch policy in 
King William, who having experienced the jealousy 
of the Parliament and people of England on every mark 
pf partial regard which he shewed to his countrymen, 
might not choose to excite fresh clamours by too ample 
p specification of tefms in a grant to his favourite. 
However that may have been, Sir James Lowther, 
who was well informed of the omission, applied to 
the lords of the treasury for a lease of the premises 
in question, which he obtained in consequence of the 
surveyor-general’s report, thnt the said premises were 
not conveyed by the grant from King William to the 
first Earl of Portland, but were, still invested in the 
Pt<>wn. I n the debate to which this incident gave 
fise, the ministerial speakers defended the conduct of 
flte treasury board with great plausibility, The sur-» 
yeyor-general’s report they looked upon as conclusive, 
particularly as the Duke of Portland had nqt been 
able to produce any title, though sufficient time bad 
been allowed him for that purpose. ■ But notwith* 
standing many specious arguments, the revival of 
the dormant prerogative of resumption appeared so 
alarming, because a vast number of estates might, 
from the loss of authentic deeds, be liable to similar 
claims, that it was with great difficulty, and by a 
majority of twenty voices only, that the ministry 
could ’obtain a postponement of the bill till the 
ensuing session. 

Another circumstance occurs in the proceedings of 
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the House of Commons at this period which ma,y be 
thought worthy of notice, as it affords an instance of 
plain dealing on the part of a venal body of elector?, 
which has been seldom paralleled. The corporation 
of Oxford had proposed to return their representatives 
at the next election, upon condition that they should 
advance a certain sum, for paying off an incumbrance 
which lay heavy on the city. The letter, containing 
this extraordinary offer, having been laid before Ihe 
House, the magistrates who signed it were ordered to 
appear at the bar, and then committed to Newgate. 
A petition being presented from the offenders, a few 
days afterwards, acknowledging their guilt, they were 
discharged, after receiving on their knees a proper 
reprimand from the speaker. He pointed out the 
enormity of their offence, and very justly observed, 
that a deeper wound could not possibly be given to 
the constitution than by such an open and dangerous 
attempt to subvert the freedom and independence of 
election. 

Parliament having nearly completed tho legal term 
of its existence, the King, on the 10th of March, 
notified his intention to cnll a new one forthwith, 
expressing, at the same time, his thanks for the many 
signal proofs they had given of their most affectionate 
attachment to his person, family, and government; 
their most faithful attention to the public service; 
and their most earnest zeal for the preservation of the 
constitution. At the close of the speech, the chan¬ 
cellor, by his Majesty’s command, prorogued the 
Parliament; and, in two days after, it was dissolved 
by proclamation, and writs were issued for electing a 
new one, returnable the 10th of May. 

During the winter, n popular bill was passed in 
Ireland for limiting tit# duration of parliaments in 
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that kingdom to eight years, which before were 
determined only by the King’s death. Lord Towns- 
hend, who was then lord-lieutenant, and who had 
very much endeared himself to the people by the 
conciliating manners that adorned his private charac¬ 
ter, became, in consequence, almost the idol of the 
nation, although Ireland had for a long time been far 
from tranquil. When the Earl of Northumberland 
was appointed lord-lieutenant in September, 1763, 
many outrages had been for sometime committed 
by a set. of licentious people, who assembled in 
the night in arms in different parts of the island. 
They were indiscriminately distinguished by the 
names of White Boys and Levellers, because they 
wore linen shirts over their clothes, that they might 
know one another in the dark, and levelled all the 
enclosures which had encroached upon commons. 
They looked upon every diminution of a common as 
an injury to the poor, who had used to enjoy the 
benefit, and not only destroyed the fences, but rob¬ 
bed and maltreated the authors and proprietors of 
those encroachments. The lords justices had omitted 
no measure either of prudence or force to suppress 
these disorders, and some blood had been shed in ¬ 
different parts of the country, especially towards the 
north, where many of the rioters were seized upon 
and imprisoned by the regular forces; but the out¬ 
rages continuing to increase in an alarming degree, 
a committee was appointed by the House of Com¬ 
mons to investigate the causes : their inquiries, how¬ 
ever, produced no beneficial effects. The rioters 
next declared against the clergy’s smaller tythes and 
church-dues, and obliged several clergymen to swear 
not to insist upon such demands. The spirit of 
insubordination extended even to Dublin, and the 
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pensions on the Irish establishment furnished a con¬ 
stant theme of censure. It was alleged that they 
had been doubl' d since 1756, and several motions 
against these grants were made in the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment, which passed in the negative. Government 
al lerigth made some alteration in the system with 
respect to Ireland, and it was resolved, that, instead 
of committing the iidministration to the lords justices, 
the lord-lieutenant should himself be obliged to reside 
at the seat of government, a determination which gave 
great satisfaction to the people, and proportionate 
alarm to those whose unpopular authority it was 
iutended to abridge. When Lord Chatham’s admi¬ 
nistration was formed, a change in the representation 
of Ireland was acceded to, and Lord Townshend, 
fully approving of the new system, accepted the 
appointment of lord-lieutenant. The octennial act 
speedily passed into a law, and was received with 
rapture by the people, particularly the lower class of 
voters. 

As soon as the British Parliament was dissolved, 
the thought? and business of the whole nation appeared 
to be confined to one object, the choice of represen¬ 
tatives ; and never, perhaps, was any general election 
carried on with greater heat and violence in most parts 
of the,kingdom. The arts of intrigue, the efforts of 
faction, the utmost stretch of interest and authority, 
were exerted in the contests between rival candidates. 
Even corruption threw off her usual disguise, and 
stalked forth with unblushing front, and extended 
arm. It would be a painful, and almost endless task, 
to enumerate all the instances of popular frenzy, and 
of political depravity, that occurred on this occasion ; 
but one of the elections was attended with such 
extraordinary circumstances' as to deserve particular 
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notice. Long 1 previously to this period, Wilkes, by 
bis Bight from public justice, had provoked the 
severest sentence of the House of Commons, and 
had suffered the indictments laid against him in the 
Court of Ring’s Bench to run to an outlawry. In 
this situation, an exile from his country, distressed in 
his circumstances, and abandoned by his party, he 
seemed not only totally ruined, hut nearly forgotten. 
A sudden ray of hope shot through these glooms, on 
the promotion of some of his former friends to office 
in the Marquis of Rockingham’s administration. 
Gonded by extreme want, and encouraged by some 
intimations of kindness and pity, he came over to 
England in the summer of the year 1766. But his 
natural presumption, on the smallest prospect of suc¬ 
cess, defeated the whole purpose of. his journey, and 
he found it prudent to make good his second retreat 
to the continent. His hopes revived, when, in con¬ 
sequence of Lord Chatham’s arrangements, the Duke 
of Grafton was placed at the head of the treasury j 
hut he was again disappointed, though his humble 
petition to the new minister, to mediate his pardon 
from the Ring, was written in the most abject strain 
of servility and adulation. Irritated by these rebuffs, 
he published some bitter invectives against the first 
lord of the treasury, and several others of his political 
acquaintance, upbraiding them with inconsistency in 
their public conduct, and insincerity in their private 
friendship. lie seasoned the language of reproach 
with a strong dash of that low' wit and scurrility, of 
which, as before intimated, he was so perfect a master, 
and which he knew from experience would be highly 
relished by the populace. He was not mistaken. 
They read his libels with rapture, and began to glory 
once more in the spirit of their old champion. The 
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alleged desertion of his friends served also to excite 
their compassion : they thought his sufferings out of 
measure) and though it was impossible to forget the 
proofs which had been blazed abroad of his horrid 
profligacy, they looked upon the exposure of it as a 
part of the punishment he had incurred by his attacks 
on much greater delinquents. Wilkes, whos^private 
affairs were at this time in the most desperate situa¬ 
tion, oh being informed that the tide of popularity 
■was taking a turn so much to his advantage, deter¬ 
mined to make a bold attempt to benefit by it, sen¬ 
sible that if it failed of success, the consequences 
could not place him in a worse state than that in 
which he was already. In pursuance of this resolu¬ 
tion, he suddenly appeared in London on the eve of 
the general election ; and though he still lay under 
the sentence of outlawry, declared himself a candidate 
to represent the city in Parliament. He was received 
by the mob with loud acclamations, and a great 
majority of hands appeared in his favour; hut on 
the poll he was contemptuously rejected. He was 
fully consoled, however, for this failure, by a sub¬ 
scription which had been opened for the payment of 
his debts, and by the earnest he had received of the 
attachment of the people. He immediately offered 
himself for Middlesex; and obtained a signal triumph 
over one of the old jnembers. The populace, who 
had been very tumultuous during the contest, broke 
out into the most extravagant and lawless expressions 
of joy at the event. They paraded the streets of 
London and Westminster, compelling the inhabitants 
to illuminate,' and demolishing the windows of such 
as did not do it immediately. At the Mansion-house 
in particular, they committed great havoc, having 5 
not only destroyed the windows, but a large chau- 
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delier and some pier-glasses, to the value of many 
hundred pounds. Some months after, the tumults 
were again renewed on the death of Mr. Cooke, 
Wilkes’s colleague, when Mr. Sergeant Glynn, who 
was only known as the friend and advocate of Wilkes, 
was returned after a severe struggle. 

The conduct of the ministry during these transac¬ 
tions was unaccountably indecisive. After Wilkes’s’ 
return to England, in open defiance of the laws, a 
pardon from the crown would have been considered 
rather as an. act of weakness than of benignity. It 
was therefore the attorney-general’s duty to have 
had him immediately taken up as an outlaw; a step 
strictly conformable to the ordinary course of justice. 
The popularity which he acquired or revived by 
appearing in public would have been prevented ; and 
he might probably have continued as ignorant of his 
influence with the people, as they would in general 
of the strength of their attachment to.him. By 
neglecting at first so easy a mode of proceeding, 
the ministry were afterwards driven into the dan¬ 
gerous extremes of harshness and violence. On the 
first 'day of Easter term Mr. Wilkes appeared in 
the court of King's Bench, to submit himself, as he 
pretended, to the laws of his country ; but, in reality, 
to make an inflammatory speech. As he was not 
brought legally before the court, no proceedings 
could then be had upon his case, and he was accord¬ 
ingly discharged,. A few days after, Wilkes having 
been introduced into court in a legal manner, his 
counsel moved that he might be admitted to bail. 
The judges were of opinion, that neither he nor any 
person was bailable after conviction, and therefore 
ordered him to be committed to prison; but as he 
was going thither in a hackney coach, attended by 
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two tipstaffs, .the mob stopped the coach on West¬ 
minster Bridge, and taking out the horses, drew it 
along the Strand, and through the city to Spital 
Square, where they dismissed the tipstaffs, and car¬ 
ried their favourite in triumph to the Three Tuns 
Tavern. He took an opportunity, at a late hour, to 
withdraw in a«private manner, and surrender-himself 
to the marshal of the King’s Bench. An immense 
crowd collected round the prison next day; and it 
was feared that they would proceed to some outrage. 
They behaved, however, very peaceably till night, 
when they pulled up the rails that enclosed the foot¬ 
way; made a bonfire of them; and obliged the inha¬ 
bitants of the Borough to illuminate their houses. 
On the arrival of a captain’s guard of 100 men, about 
twelve o’clock, they all dispersed. 

Wilkes was not inactive, though in a prison. He 
took care to feed the flame he had kindled with fresh 
supplies of combustible matter. In an address to the 
freeholders of Middlesex, a week 1 after his commit¬ 
ment, he descanted on his innocence and his sufferings; 
on- the happy fruits which he saw his countrymen reap 
from his labours and persecutions; and on the 'still 
greater services he should render them, if released 
from confinement. It was impossible to mistake the 
tendency of such an address, published on the 5th of 
May, just two days before a hearing was to come 
on at Westminster-hall respecting the errors of his 
outlawry, and five days before the meeting of the new 
Parliament. The populace behaved with tolerable 
decency at the trial, as their hopes were flattered by 
the appointment of a farther hearing the beginning of 
the next term; but in the forenoon of the 10th of May, 
they assembled in vast multitudes round the King’s 
Bench, under the idea of seeing Mr. Wilkes go to 
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the House of Commons. Having waited a long time 
in vain, they demanded him at the prison with loud 
clamours, and grew very insolent and tumultuous. 
Some justices of the peace, who attended for the 
purpose of preserving good order, thought it neces¬ 
sary, after enduring much outrage and personal 
injury, to read the riot-act ; when the mob, highly 
exasperated, interrupted them with showers of stones 
and brickbats. The tumult increasing, the magis¬ 
trates ordered the troops to fire, and about twenty 
persons were killed or wounded at the first discharge. 
Up on such occasions the innocent are unavoidably 
confounded with the guilty, and often fall the victims 
of idle curiosity and indiscretion. This is supposed 
to have been young Allen’s fate. He had probably 
taken no part whatever in the affray; but happening 
to attract the notice of the military by his flight 
among others of the i^n-away mob, he was pursued 
and shot in a hovel or cow-house belonging to his 
father, in the very act of imploring mercy. This 
incident aroused the pity as.well as the indignation 
of the public. His unfortunate death was heightened 
with all the force of tragic description; the circum¬ 
stances that preceded and followed it were painted 
in the most odious colours: it was alleged, that the 
justices had caused the riot by reading the riot-act, 
and that the military power, though kept up solely 
for the defence of the people, had been wilfully per¬ 
verted to their destruction. The soldiers who were 
employed on the occasion being natives of Scotland, 
Lord Bute, always a great object of national jealousy, 
wsts charged with having employed his own country¬ 
men, to insult and massacre the people. The coro¬ 
ner’s inquest brought in a verdict of wilful murder 
against the soldier who- shot Allen, implicating in 
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the guilt, as accessaries, another private soldier, and 
Alexander Murray, Esq. the commanding officer. 
The principal, Donald .Maclane, was conveyed to 
prison, and it was with difficulty that he was pro¬ 
tected from the fury of the people. The King, 
however, that he might support the dignity of the 
executive- government, gave no encouragement to 
the prosecution. On the contrary, he blamed the 
licentiousness of the populace, and gave thanks to 
the commanding officer for his prudence and resolu¬ 
tion. The magistrate who had authorized the troops 
to fire was indicted for murder, but all the persons 
implicated were, upon their trial, acquitted, iri con¬ 
sequence, according to one party, of the justice, of 
their cause—according to the other, of the disinge¬ 
nuous contrivances of government. • 

The first session of the new Parliament was opened 
by commissioners, who informed both Houses that 
his Majesty had not called them together at that 
unusual season to enter upon any matter of general 
business, but merely to despatch certain parliamentary 
proceedings, which were necessary for the welfare 
and security of his subjects, alluding to several of the 
provision bills which were near expiring. The day 
after the meeting of Parliament, a proclamation was 
issued, by order of the council, for suppressing riots, 
tumults, and unlawful assemblies. Both Houses, in 
their joint address, returned his Majesty thanks for 
the gracious and paternal attention he had manifested 
for the prosperity of his people, which had induced 
him to interpose his own more immediate authority 
for putting an end to that dangerous disturbance of 
the public'peace, andthose outrageous acts of violence, 
in defiance of the authority of the civil magistrates, 
which had of late prevailed to so alarming a degree. 
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in and near the metropolis. The unanimity with 
which this address was agreed to by both Houses, 
and the equally unopposed re-election of Sir John 
Cust, as speaker to the Commons, were looked upon 
as fair presumptions of the strength of the ministry 
in the new Parliament. A compliment was also paid 
to the lord-mayor of London, in a vote of the House 
of Commons, thanking him for his vigilant and active 
conduct, in support of the laws and preservation of 
the public peace during the late disturbances: and 
his Majesty was addressed to order a compensation 
to be made to some magistrates, who had suffered 
losses by the populace, in consequence of the spirited 
discharge of their duty in the riots of St. George’s 
Fields, and other places. The provision bills, for 
the^enewnl of which the Parliament had been assem¬ 
bled, having received the royal assent on the 21st of 
May,.an end was put to the session. 

The only notice taken of the imprisoned member, 
during this short session, was a motion mftde on the 
18th, that the proper officer of the crown should 
inform the House, why the laws were not imme¬ 
diately put in force against John Wilkes, Esq. an 
outlaw, when he returned to the kingdom in Fe¬ 
bruary. But the House not appearing disposed to 
take cognizance of the matter, the question to adjourn 
was put, and carried without a division. The attorney- 
general thereby escaped censure for his remissness : 
but he was not equally successful at the second hearing 
on the errors of Wilkes’s outlawry in the court of 
King’s Bench, about three weeks after. All the 
judges, though they differed as to their reasons, con¬ 
curred in the reversal of the outlawry, and the irre¬ 
gularity of the proceedings. The verdicts, however, 
which had been given against Wilkes on the former 
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trials for publishing the North Briton, and'the Essay 
on Woman, were affirmed, the court being of opinion 
that the arguments urged by the prisoner and his 
counsel, in arrest of judgment, were inconclusive and 
frivolous. Wilkes was therefore sentenced to pay a 
fine of 500J. and to be imprisoned ten calendar months, 
in addition to two months which he had already passed 
in confinement, for the re-publication of the North 
Briton ; and, for publishing the Essay on Woman, 
to pay likewise a fine of 500J. and be imprisoned 
twelve calendar months, to be computed from the 
expiration of the former term. He was afterwards 
to find security for his good behaviour during the 
space of seven years. Though this sentence was as 
mild as the malignant nature and dangerous tendency 
of those two publications could well admit of, it 
furnished Wilkes with a new subject of declamation 
on the harshness, the cruelty, and illegalities of the 
whole proceeding, The riots, which a spirit of tur¬ 
bulence had at first excited, were kept up by the 
spirit of delusion. Every step taken by government 
for the maintenance of good order was represented 
as a stride to arbitrary power. The ministry were 
even charged with secretly fomenting disturbances, 
not only in England, but in America, in order to 
have a pretence for extending beyond the Atlantic 
the iron hand of despotism; and their unwillingness 
to involve the kingdom in a war with France for the 
relief of Corsica was ascribed to their detestation of 
all freemen, as well as to their pusillanimity and' 
ignorance. The injustice of the former calumnies., 
has been already exposed j but an inquiry into the 
grounds of the latter reproach will unavoidably lead 
to some details concerning the state of Corsica at 
this very interesting period of its history. 
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It Had ever been the misfortune of the inhabitants 
of that island, or rather one of the necessary conse¬ 
quences of its situation, that they were in all ages a 
prey to foreigners. Doomed to be oppressed by 
every comer, their frequent attempts to recover their 
liberty served only first to weaken, and afterwards 
to transfer them to some more powerful tyrant. After 
a continued series of revolutions, Corsica fell into the 
hands of the Genoese, about the beginning of-the 
fourteenth century. The conduct of these republican 
governors was cruel, arbitrary, and impolitic; and 
evinced, that, though fond of boasting of the immense 
advantages of freedom, they seemed to think it too 
great a blessing to be communicated to others, and 
therefore exercised, for above four centuries, the most 
despotic authority. The Corsicans, however, were 
far from being passive, during so long a course of 
oppression. They made the most streouous efforts at 
different periods to shake off the yoke, and must have 
finally prevailed, had not the Genoese been assisted 
sometimes by the Imperialists, at other times by Swiss 
mercenaries, and lastly by the French, in quelling 
the insurgents. Still the spirit of liberty remained 
unsubdued ; and though slaughter, ruin, and desola¬ 
tion, had often been spread over every part of the 
island, the Corsicans rose once more in the year 
'1755, and having invited Pascal Paoli, the son of one 
of their exiled generals, to take upon him the supreme 
command, they seemed resolved to establish their 
independency, or to terminate the struggle by a 
glorious death. A desultory kind of war was from 
that time carried on with various success; but these 
unfortunate islanders received a terrible blow in the 
proclamation issued by the King of England in 1762, 
under the administration of the Earl of Bute, prohi- 
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biting his subjects from giving aid or assistance in 
any shape to the “ Corsican rebels.” In 1764, the 
republic of Genoa, finding herself incapable of defend¬ 
ing the few fortified places which then remained in 
her hands, entered into a treaty with France to send 
some battalions to secure them for four years. But 
before the expiration of that time, Paoli, though cir¬ 
cumscribed in his operations by land, found means to 
form something like a marine force, with which he 
not only annoyed the trade of Genoa, but effected 
the conquest of Capraia, an island belonging to that 
republic on the coast of Tuscany. Soon after this 
loss, which happened in 1707, the Genoese concluded 
another treaty with the French King, by which they 
ceded to him the rights of sovereignty over Corsica, 
on condition of his putting them in possession .of 
Capraia, and of his protecting their trade against 
the Corsican and Barbary cruisers. About the mid¬ 
dle of the next summer, a considerable body of forces 
were sent from Toulon to take possession of a country, 
which was thus disposed of without the consent of 
the inhabitants. But these brave islanders were not 
intimidated by the number of their new invaders. 
At a general meeting of the whole nation, it was 
unanimously determined to defend their rights to the 
last extremity, and their subsequent exertions cor¬ 
responded well with the boldness of this resolution. 
The annals of mankind scarcely afford any instances 
of military skill and heroism superior to those which 
were displayed, by Paoli and his adherents, in this 
unequal contest; but that commander, and about 300 
faithful associates of his fortune, being surrounded by 
a body of 4000 French troops, cut their way through 
by night, and effected their escape to Leghorn in an 
English ship. His brother, with a party of about 
VOL. I. 2 U 
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300 more, arrived there a few days after in another 
English vessel. Thefugitives were hospitably received 
every where ; and Paoli having chosen England for 
the place of his retreat, in the hope, as he said, of 
happier times, had an ample pension settled upon 
him by the King, as the reward of his bravery and 
patriotism. 

In the midst of this struggle, which the people of 
England beheld with the utmost emotion, a violent 
^outcry was excited against government for tamely 
permitting, the King of France to rob the Corsicans 
of their inalienable rights, and to overturn the balance 
of power by annexing to his dominions an island that 
would give him considerable influence in the affairs 
of Italy, and a dangerous extension of control over 
the trade of the Mediterranean. These imputations, 
plausible as they appeared at first view, vanished 
before the light of candid and dispassionate inquiry, 
The heroic defenders of Corsica had certainly strong 
claims to the pity of a generous nation : but pity for 
a few brave men could hardly be deemed a sufficient 
motive, in the eye of policy and reason, for plunging 
half Europe into the calamities of war. As to the 
island itself, the acquisition seemed likely to prove 
rather a mischief than a benefit to France: its pro¬ 
duce was of little value: the want of good harbours 
destroyed every idea of its maritime importance: so 
far from increasing the wealth or power of its late 
possessors, it had ever been considered as a ruinous 
appendage to the republic of Genoa : the fierce, 
invincible spirit of. the natives, their abhorrence of 
the French government, and the facility with which 
a few of their scattered parties could harass a nume¬ 
rous army, and elude its vengeance in their woods 
and mountains, were such discouraging circumstances, 
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that nothing but the blindness and frenzy of ambi¬ 
tion could ever have prompted Louis the Fifteenth to 
undertake the conquest. The loss of above 10,QOO 
of his best troops, the expenditure of 18,000,000 of 
livres in the first stage of the enterprise, and the 
necessity of keeping a large body of forces in a state 
of perpetual vigilance and danger, were the terms on 
which that ambitious tyrant purchased the incomplete 
reduction of Corsica. 

Some notice has been already taken of the acts 
passed in 1767 for laying certain duties on paper, 
glass, colours, teas, &c. imported from Great Britain 
into America. Those acts, however impolitic and 
ill-timed before the former ill humours had" com¬ 
pletely subsided, were strictly conformable to the 
distinction admitted by the colonists themselves, be¬ 
tween raising money as the mere incidental produce 
of regulating duties, and for the direct purpose of 
revenue. But as soon as the doctrine was reduced 
to practice, and custom-houses were established in 
their ports for collecting those duties, they disavowed 
their former professions, and argued in a very different 
strain. “ If,” said they, “ the Parliament of Great 
Britain has no right to tax ns internally, it has none 
to tax us externally ; and if it has no right to tax us 
without our consent, it can have none to govern, or 
to legislate for us without our consent.” This was 
foreseen and pointed out by the strenuous opposers 
of the repeal of the stamp-act; and the conduct of 
the Americans fully verified their predictions. The 
people of Boston took the lead, as usual, in plans of 
resistance. They began by entering into a variety 
of combinations highly prejudicial to the commerce 
of the mother couiflry ; and among other schemes for 
lessening and restraining the use of British manufac- 
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tures, they resolved to reduce dress to its primitive 
simplicity, to retrench the expenses of funerals, to 
bring- nothing from abroad which could by any 
means be obtained at home, and to give particular 
encouragement to the making of paper, glass, and 
the other cpmmodities that were liable to the payment 
of the new duties, upon importation. These resolu¬ 
tions were adopted, or similar ones entered into, by all 
the old colonies on the continent; and, in the begin¬ 
ning of the year 1768, the assembly of Massachuset’s 
Bay sent a circular letter to the other provinces, 
proposing a common union to prevent the effect, and 
to obtain a repeal of the late acts, which they repre¬ 
sented as unconstitutional, and subversive of their 
natural and positive rights. The same assembly dis¬ 
covered still stronger marks of disaffection and revolt, 
on hearing a letter read from Lord Shelburne, one 
of the principal secretaries of state, to Sir Francis 
Bernard, the governor of the colony, which contained 
some very severe but just animadversions on their 
conduct. As the debates, to which the coin muni ca¬ 
tion of this letter gave rise, were carried on without 
temper or decency, the governor, finding all his efforts 
to mollify the refractory spirit, at that time so pre¬ 
dominant in the assembly, ineffectual, adjourned it. 
In the speech which he delivered upon this occasion, 
he complained greatly of some factious members, who, 
under false pretences of patriotism, had unhappily 
acquired too great an influence, as well in the assem¬ 
bly, as among the people; who sacrificed their country 
to the gratification of their passions, and to the sup¬ 
port of an importance which could have no existence 
but in times of trouble and confusion. 

Advices of all those proceedings having been 
transmitted to England, Lord Hillsborough, the new 
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secretary of state for the American department, wrote 
a circular letter to the governors of all the colonies; 
in which his Majesty’s dislike to the letter of the 
Massachuset’s assembly was expressed in the strongest 
terms. The assemblies acted in direct contradiction 
to the wishes of their sovereign. They expressed 
their approbation of the conduct of the Massachusets, 
and passed several votes and resolves according with 
the spirit of the letter received from’ Boston. Some 
of them returned addresses to the secretary of state, 
boldly justifying such conduct; and the assembly of 
New York went even so far as to appoint a committee 
of correspondence; to consult with the other colonies 
on the measures to be pursued in the present crisis; 
upon which that assembly was immediately dissolved. 
Another letter of the same date (April 22) was written 
by Lord Hillsborough to Governor Bernard, in which, 
besides the former exceptions to the circular letter of 
the assembly at Boston, it was delicately intimated, 
that his Majesty thought some unfair means must 
have been employed to carry such a measure, either 
by surprise, or through a thin house of representatives, 
as it departed so widely from the spirit of prudence 
and respect to the constitution, that seemed to have 
influenced a majority of the members in a full house, 
and at the beginning of the session. The governor 
was also directed to require, in his Majesty’s name, 
that the new assembly would rescind the resolution 
which gave birth to the offensive letter, and declare 
their disapprobation of, and dissent to, so rash and 
hasty ,a proceeding: but in case of their refusal to 
comply with his Majesty’s reasonable expectation, 
the governor had orders to dissolve them immediately, 
and to transmit a copy of their proceedings to be laid 
before Parliament. These instructions having been 
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communicated to the assembly in the latter end of 
June, the question for rescinding the resolution of 
the last house was negatived by a majority of ninety- 
two to seventeen. A letter was then resolved on to 
Lord Hillsborough, containing several strictures on 
the requisition made to them, which they alleged to 
be unconstitutional and without precedent; and inter¬ 
mixing some affected professions of loyalty with the 
strongest remonstrances against the late laws. They 
were also preparing a petition to the King for the 
removal of their governor, when they were suddenly 
dissolved. T^he popular ferment was greatly increased 
by another occurrence which took place on the 10th 
of June. A sloop called the Liberty, laden with 
wine from Madeira, was seized under the authority 
of the board of customs for a false entry; and being 
cut from her moorings, was conveyed, by the order 
of the commissioners, under the guns of the Romney, 
a ship of war, then lying in Boston harbour. A 
violent riot ensued, in which the mob burned the 
collector’s boat before the door of Mr. John Hancock, 
the owner of the sloop, pelted the commissioners with 
stones, and compelled them, for the security of their 
lives, to take refuge at first on board the Romney, 
and afterwards at Castle William, a fortress on a 
small island contiguous to the town. The temper 
and conduct of the people became every day more 
licentious. Town meetings were held, and a remon¬ 
strance was presented to the governor, insolently 
requiring him to issue an order for the immediate 
departure of the Romney. That republican spirit to 
yvhieh this colony owed its foundation, and the level¬ 
ling principles in which the inhabitants were nursed, 
being now operated upon by the exercise of lawful 
authority, which they called oppression, and being 
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inflamed by the arts of designing- men, who had 
great influence among them, they seemed equally 
incapable to prescribe due; limits to their passions, 
and to preserve a proper decency in the manner in 
which they expressed them. > Their public writers, 
as well as speakers, endeavoured to supply the want 
of wit and genius by ribaldry, and introduced a style 
and manner peculiar to themselves, too intemperate 
for argument, too burlesque for serious composition. 
In some of these productions, while they appeared, 
on one hand, to forget their dependance as colonies, 
and to assume the tone of distinct and original states; 
on the other, they eagerly claimed all the benefits of. 
the English constitution, and the highest rights of 
Englishmen, but did not recollect that it was that 
dependance which entitled them to a share of those 
rights and benefits. The natural effects of such sen¬ 
timents and language being justly apprehended, two 
regiments were ordered from Ireland to support the 
civil government, and several detachments from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the continent met at Halifax for the 
same purpose. Upon the first intimations of this 
measure, an alarm was spread amongst the inhabi¬ 
tants of Boston and of the whole province, that their 
property, their liberties, and their lives, would soon lie 
at the mercy of the bayonet; and that no alternative 
would be held out to them but a servile submission or 
death. Under these impressions a great multitude of 
people of all ranks crowded together at a meeting at 
Faneuil-hall, when, the governor having refused to 
convene a general assembly, they .drew up a long 
catalogue of their grievances; protested against keep¬ 
ing an army in the province without their consent; 
ordered the select-men of Boston to write to the 
select-men of the several towns within the province, 
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recommending 1 the speedy choice of committees, 
another name for representatives, to form a conven¬ 
tion; appointed Messrs. Otis, Cushing, Hancock, 
and Adams, their late members, to act for them in 
that capacity; and concluded their proceedings with 
a vote for a day of public prayer ainl fasting, and 
with a requisition to the people, under the pretence 
of an approaching war with France, to prepare arms, 
ammunition, and every other accoutrement necessary 
in cases of sudden danger. The inhabitants of Hat¬ 
field refused to concur in these transactions, and 
their spirited and judicious reply to the select-men of 
Boston, will be a lasting monument of the prudence 
and good sense which influenced their conduct. Tn 
the same province, about 100 towns .and districts 
agreed to the proposal of a convention, and imme¬ 
diately appointed committee-men, a great number 
of whom met at Boston on the 22d of September. 
Their first act was a message to the governor, in 
which they disclaimed all pretence to authority; but 
said they were chosen by the several towns, and 
came freely, at the earnest desire of the people, to 
consult and advise the most effectual measures for 
promoting peace and good order, as far as they 
lawfully might, under the.very dark and threatening 
aspect of public affairs ; they then reiterated the 
detail of their grievances, and urged the absolute 
necessity of his convening without delay a general 
assembly, which' they looked upon to be the only 
means of preventing the most unhappy consequences 
to the parent country and to the colonies. The 
governor refused to receive any message from an 
assembly, the legality of which he could not allow, 
but admonished them by letter, as a friend to the 
province, and a well-wishfcr to the individuals of it, 
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to break up their meeting instantly, and to separate 
before they did any business. He said, he-was willing 
to believe that the gentlemen who had issued the 
summons for this meeting were not aware of the high 
nature of the offence they were committing; and that 
those who had obeyed them did not consider the 
penalties they should incur, if they persisted in con¬ 
tinuing their session: at present, ignorance of law 
might excuse what was past; a step farther would 
take away that plea. He asserted, that a meeting of 
the deputies of the towns was an assembly of the 
representatives of the people, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses; and that the calling it a committee of convention 
could not alter the nature of the thing. At the con¬ 
clusion of his letter, lie informed them, that, if they 
paid no regard tofcfffs friendly admonition, he must, 
as governor, assert the prerogative of the crown in a 
more public manner. This remonstrance produced 
another message, in which they attempted to justify 
their meeting ; begged the governor to be sparing of 
his frowns on their proceedings; and desired expla¬ 
nations of the criminality with which they were 
charged. The governor repeated his former refusal to 
receive any message from an illegal assembly; upon 
which they appointed nine of their number to draw 
up a report on the causes and express objects of their 
meeting. This report being made on the 20th of 
the same month, a letter, with a representation of 
their transactions and grievances, in which was 
enclosed a petition to his Majesty, to be delivered in 
person, was forwarded to their agent in London; and 
on the 29th the convention dispersed. 

The day the convention broke up, the fleet from 
Halifax, consisting of several frigates and transports 
with two regiments and a detachment of artillery on 
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board, arrived in the harbour. Quarters were pro¬ 
cured for the troops by contract with private persons; 
and the council, upon that footing-, allowed them 
barrack provisions. General Gage arrived soon after, 
as did the two regiments from Ireland, The factious 
and disorderly were, by these means, for some time 
intimidated ; the soldiers behaved with the utmost 
discretion ; and a tolerable harmony seemed to subsist 
between them and the inhabitants. 

While things remained in this state abroad, admi¬ 
nistration at home received a new shock from the 
clash of those discordant principles, on which it had, 
been framed by the Earl, of Chatham. The Duke of 
Grafton and Lord Shelburne, though introduced into 
their respective offices as his friends,, and by his 
desire, were never cordially united. The latter had 
lately taken particular offence at the rejection of his 
advice to oppose the invasion of Corsica, and at the 
disregard of his recommendation of Lord Tanker- 
ville to succeed Mr. George Pitt as ambassador at 
Turin. A marked preference was shewn to the 
Duke of Bedford’s application in favour of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Lynch. Lord Shelburne, upon thjs, retiring in 
disgust, his place was supplied by Lord Weymouth, 
from the northern department; and the Earl of 
liochford, late ambassador at Paris, was appointed 
Successor to Lord Weymouth. In a few days after, 
Lord Chatham, who had long been prevented by 
bodily infirmities from attending to public business, 
resigned the privy-seal, which was immediately deli-, 
vered to his friend, the Earl of Bristol. As these 
changes took place just before the meeting of Par¬ 
liament, they excited a variety of conjectures, and 
gave a serious turn to public conversation, which for 
the last two months had been chiefly engrossed by 
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the King of Denmark’s visit to England, and by the 
scenes of festivity and magnificence displayed on that 
occasion. 

Parliament met on the 8th of November ; and one 
of the first objects pressed upon their notice, in the 
speech from the throne, was to resume the conside- 
ration of those great commercial interests which had 
been entered upon before, but which the shortness of 
the last session of the late Parliament had prevented 
from being brought to a final conclusion. It was 
delicately hinted, that other powers had not been as 
careful as his Majesty, to avoid taking any step that 
might endanger the general tranquillity, though they 
continued to give the strongest assurances of their 
pacific dispositions towards Great Britain. The 
speech next alluded to the unhappy disturbances in 
North America, and recommended harmony and 
union. The only point in this speech which may be 
thought to require some little illustration, is the hint 
given of the danger that threatened the g-eneral 
repose of Europe. Two of the greatest empires of 
the East and the North were at this moment prepar¬ 
ing for war. The miserable country of Poland had 
been for some time the theatre of a contention, not 
more destructive in its consequences, than singular 
in its causes and pretexts. Spiritual tyranny first 
kindled the flame, and civil discord supplied it with 
fresh fuel: the despotic power of Russia affected to 
become the guardian of Polish freedom; and the 
Catholic religion fled for protection to the standard 
of Mahomet. Notwithstanding the earnestness with 
which the King had recommended harmony to his 
Parliament, the spirit of opposition manifested itself 
strongly on the motion for an address of thanks. 
The conduct of the ministry, in respect both to 
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foreign affairs and those of the colonies, was censured 
with great acrimony. Their backwardness to assist 
the Corsicans was called a criminal acquiescence in a 
most dangerous breach of treaty, and in the spreading 
and baneful influence of the family compact: some 
injuries said to be sustained by English merchants 
trading to Portugal, and the non-residence of one or 
two ambassadors at the courts to which they had 
been appointed, were urged as proofs of the little 
attention paid to the foreign interests of Great Bri¬ 
tain, and with regard to America, the steps taken to 
induce obedience, it was asserted, were calculated to 
provoke rebellion. The addresses were', however, 
agreed to by both Houses. 

On the 14th of November, a petition was delivered 
from Mr. Wilkes, containing a recapitulation of all the 
proceedings against him, from the time of his having 
been apprehended by a general warrant till his late 
commitment to prison. This produced an order for 
the proper officers to lay before the House a copy of 
the records of the proceedings in the court of King’s 
Bench. The journals and resolutions of the House 
in 1763, relative' to the same subject, were also 
examined ; and a day was appointed for hearing the 
matter of the petition, of which notice was ordered 
to be given to Wilkes, and to a great number of 
persons who were concerned as actors or witnesses 
in those transactions. In the mean time, Mr. Webb, 
late secretary to the treasury, against whom a heavy 
charge was laid of suborning and bribing with the 
public money one of Wilkes’s servants, having peti¬ 
tioned for an opportunity to vindicate himself at the 
bar of the House, and application being also made 
by Willies for leave to attend in order to support 
the allegations of his petition, the requests of both 
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were complied with, and liberty of counsel was 
allowed them for their respective purposes. The 
hearing of the petition was put off to the 27th of 
January. This delay could not be avoided, as the 
merits of the disputed elections, many of which 
were violently contested, took up so much time that 
Parliament had not leisure to attend even to any of 
the objects recommended to them from the throne, 
except the renewal of the provision-bills, to prevent 
a return of the scarcity from which the people had, 
been providentially relieved. A committee of the 
whole House of Commons had, indeed, been formed 
early in the session, for the purpose of an inquiry 
into American affairs: but this subject, though of 
far greater importance than Wilkes’s petition, was 
also necessarily deferred. That gentleman’s appeal 
on a writ of error to the House of Lords, admitting 
of a very short and easy decision, was heard on the ' 
21st of December, when the judgment of the court 
of King’s Bench was affirmed in both sentences; and 
next day the Parliament adjourned to the 19th of 
January. 

As Lord Chatham still remained confined by illness, 
lie had not been able, since his resignation, to give 
any public proofs of his hostility to the ministry whom 
he had deserted; but there could be no doubt of his 
intending, upon the recovery of his health, to join 
the standard of opposition. That standard was now 
upheld by the Marquis of Rockingham, who became 
leader of what was called the old Whig party, in 
consequence of the Duke of Newcastle’s death about, 
the middle of November. The chancellorship of the 
university of Cambridge having become vacant by the 
same event, the Duke of Grafton was unanimously 
phosen to fill that honourable office. The university 
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of Dublin had lately given the Duke of Bedford a 
similar testimony of their high esteem. 

On the 13th of May the royal family sustained 
another loss in the death of the Princess Louisa Anne, 
second sister of the King; and in August died the 
pious and learned Dr. Seeker, Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, to- which prelacy Dr. Frederic Cornwallis 
was translated from the see of Litchfield and Coventry. 

In August this year the celebrated navigator Cook, 
then a lieutenant, sailed on his first exploratory voyage, 
accompanied by Messrs. Banks and Solander, being 
a portion of those voyages of discovery which so much 
distinguished this reign, and of which the expeditions 
of Captain Byron, and of Captains Wallis and Carte¬ 
ret in 1762 were the commencement. 

One of the most memorable events that distin¬ 
guished the year 1768, was the institution of the 
Royal Academy, in December, under the King’s 
immediate patronage, and subject to the directions of 
forty artists of the first rank in their several profes¬ 
sions. The great object of this institution, which 
will reflect immortal honour on the taste and muni¬ 
ficence of its illustrious founder, was the establishment 
of well-regulated schools of design, where- students 
in the arts might find proper instruction, and the best 
helps as well as incentives to aspiring genius, without 
going in search of them to foreign countries. Here 
the pupils had the finest living models, and choice 
casts of the most celebrated antiques to copy after. 
Nine academicians elected annually from amongst the 
forty were to attend the schools by rotation, to set the 
figures, to examine the performances of the students, 
to promote their improvement, and to turn their 
attention towards that branch of the arts in which 
they appeared most likely to excel. Professors of 
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painting, of architecture, of perspective, and of ana¬ 
tomy, were also appointed, with liberal salaries, to 
read annually a certain number of public lectures in the 
schools; and the admission to these and all the other 
advantages of the institution was made free to every 
person properly qualified to benefit by the studies 
there cultivated. That nothing might be wanting 
to rouse and encourage emulation, prizes were held 
out to those who made the Nearest approaches to 
excellence; and the discourses, delivered at the annual 
distribution of them by the president, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, were well calculated to fan the flame of 
youthful ardour, to unfold the true principles and 
laws 6f composition, to strengthen tl»e judgment, 
refine the taste, and impress upon the fancy the 
strongest images of that ideal perfection, which, as 
he himself said, it is the lot of genius always to con¬ 
template, and never to attain. Under such a master, 
whose precepts were so happily illustrated by his own 
practice, it is no wonder that the English school soon 
rose to the highest degree of celebrity, and exhibited 
models of beauty and grandeur which may be fairly 
put in competition with the most admired production* 
of any age or any country. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

When the Parliament met, according to adjourn¬ 
ment, the state of the colonies first engaged their 
attention, and the grand debate began on the 26th of 
January. An infinite number of papers relating to 
this subject had been read the day before; and some 
resolutions and an address were sent down from the 
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«f Dublin had lately given the Duke of Bedford a 
similar testimony of their high esteem. 

On the 13th of May the royal family sustained 
another loss in the death of the Princess Louisa Anne, 
second sister of the King; and in August died the 
pious and learned Dr. Seeker, Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, to-which prelacy Dr. Frederic Cornwallis 
was translated from the see of Litchfield and Coventry. 

In August this year the celebrated navigator Cook, 
then a lieutenant, sailed on his first exploratory voyage, 


&atT\cts for that purpose, and their meeting, were 
daring insults offered to his Majesty’s authority. In 
the address, the greatest satisfaction was expressed 
in the measures already pursued for supporting the 
constitution, and inducing a due obedience to the 
legislature ; and the strongest assurances were given 
of effectual concurrence in such farther measures as 
might be found necessary to maintain the civil magis¬ 
trates in a proper execution of the laws within the 
province of Massachuset’s Bay. For the purpose of 
bringing the authors of the late disorders to condign, 
punishment, it was earnestly requested, that Governor 
Bernard might be directed to transmit the fullest 
information he could obtain of all treasons committed 
within his government since the 30th of December 
1767, together with the names of the persons most 




agreeable to.itself, yet indispensably requisite for the 
support of its dignity and of the legislative authority; 
that the repeal of the stamp-act, instead of producing 
gratitude and due submission to government, had 
operated in such a manner on the licentiousness of 
the Americans, that it became highly necessary to 
establish some mark of their dependance on the 
mother country; that the late duties, so much com¬ 
plained of, were, for one of the reasons now objected 
to them, the smallness of.their produce, chosen as 
sufficient to answer that purpose, at the same time 
that they were not internal taxes, anef were wholly 
appropriated to the support of the civil establishment 
of the colonies; that the levelling principles which 
prevailed throughout MaSsachuset’s Bay were so sub¬ 
versive of all order and civil government, and the 
conduct of the magistrates had been such, that it 
became highly expedient to revive and put in exequ- 
VOL, I. 2 y 
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tion the law of Henry the Eighth, by which the King 
is empowered to appoint a commission in England, 
for the trial there of any of his Majesty’s subjects 
guilty of treason in any part of the world; that it 
was ungenerous to suppose any improper use would 
be made of this law by harassing the innocent; and 
that there was no reason to question the integrity or 
impartiality of English juries. .The arguments urged 
on this occasion, however, were far from justifying 
either the original policy, or the utility of the revenue 
laws. After the repeal of the stamp-act, though the 
|4gb(jfir&f the mother country were not abridged, she 
ought to have been more cautious in exert¬ 
ing them. An attempt to tax the colonies no longer 
stood upon its ancient footing of wisdom and prac¬ 
ticability. Mr. Charles Townshend, who recom¬ 
mended the import duties, was too eager to put to 
the proof the seeming acquiescence of the Americans 
in Mr. Pitt’s doctrine of external taxation ; and he 
did not sufficiently consider, that the laying of duties 
upon British commodities and manufactures, landed 
in the colonies, was in effect taxing the mother 
country, obstructing the sale of her merchandize., 
granting premiums to excite American industry, and 
encouraging the contraband trade and supply from 
other markets. His successors in office perceived 
his error, and were desirous of correcting it; but 
they did not think, it advisable to explain their inten¬ 
tions on that head, till the authority of government 
and of the legislature were fully-asserted. While the 
Tesohitions and the address were before Parliament, 
they confined their remarks as much as possible to 
the necessity of enforcing due submission to the laws; 
and aS soon as both Houses concurred in the proposed 
avowal of these sentiments, it was resolved in the 
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cabinet that a circular letter should be sent by Lord 
Hillsborough to the governors of the different pro¬ 
vinces, containing an engagement, as far as the 
ministers of the crown could engage, to procure a 
repeal, on the principles of commercial expediency, 
sf the taxes on glass, paper, and colpurs. They were 
in hopes that a well-timed shew of vigour in the first 
instance, and of lenitj^and condescension afterwards, 
would bring the colonists to a sense of their duty, and 
make them desist from their seditious practices, but 
the event did not correspond, in any degree, with 
these expectations. 

Though the parliamentary strength of the ministry 
was fully demonstrated in carrying the resolutions 
and address by a majority of almost three to one, they 
were opposed with greater vehemence on a point 
where they thought themselves more secure. A mes¬ 
sage from the King was delivered to the House of 
Commons on the last day of February, acquainting 
them that the arrears of the civil list amounted to 
513,511£, and expressing his Majesty’s reliance on their 
known zeal and affection to enable him to discharge 
that incumbrance. This message gave rise ton contest, 
which was kept up, with much warmth, for three days 
successively. Several motions were made for papers 
which might lead to a discovery of any mismanage¬ 
ment or profusion in the conduct of the revenue, and 
of the royal expenses. A review was taken of the 
state of the civil list and private revenues of the 
crown: comparisons were drawn between the income 
of the present and of former reigns: and it was 
asserted in very plain terms, that unless the most 
scrupulous inquiry was always made into the parti¬ 
culars for which such debts were contracted, an 
arbitrary and unlimited revenue might be gradually 

2 x 2 
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Lords, declaring that the acts of the late assembly of 
Massachuset's Bay, which tended to call in question 
the authority of the supreme legislature, were illegal, 
unconstitutional, and derogatory of the rights of the 
crown and parliament of Great Britain : that the 
circular letters on the subject of the late import 
duties, were of a most unwarrantable, dangerous, 
and inflammatory nature: that the town of Boston 
had been for some time in *a state of great disorder 
and confusion, during which the officers of the 
revenue bad been obstructed by violence in the dis¬ 
charge of their duty, and their lives endangered ; 
and that the preservation of the peace, and the due 
execution of the laws, became impracticable without 
the aid of a military force: that all the proceedings 
in the town-meetings at Boston on the 14th of June 
and 12th of September were calculated to promote 
sedition; and that the appointment of a convention, 
the elections of deputies by the several towns and 
districts for that purpose, and their meeting, were 
daring insults offered to his Majesty’s authority. In 
the address, the greatest satisfaction was expressed 
in the measures already pursued for supporting the 
constitution, and inducing a due obedience to the 
legislature; and the strongest assurances were given 
of effectual concurrence in such farther measures as 
might be found necessary to maintain the civil magis¬ 
trates in a proper execution of the laws within the 
province of Massachuset’s Bay. For the purpose of 
bringing the authors of the late disorders to condign, 
punishment, it was earnestly requested, that Governor 
Bernard might be directed to transmit the fullest 
information lie could obtain of all treasons committed 
within his government since the 30th of December 
1767, together with the names of the persons most 

is 
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active in the perpetration of such offences, in order- 
that his Majesty might issue a special commission,for 
trying the offenders within this realm, pursuant to 
the statute of the thirty-fifth of Henry the Eighth, in 
case his Majesty should, upon receiving the said infor¬ 
mation, see sufficient ground for such a proceeding. 

In the opposition to the resolutions and address, 
the former arguments against the right and the policy 
of taxing the colonies'were repeated, with many new 
ones on the inefficiency and odiousness of the revenue 
laws, on the absurdity of persisting in coercive mea¬ 
sures, and on the cruelty and injustice of bfjR gj pg 
supposed delinquents to Europe, to be tried tm!fre*F0l* 
crimes said to have been committed in America; 
The ministry, on the other hand, contended that the 
violent conduct of the Americans placed government 
under ar necessity of using methods, however dis¬ 
agreeable to.itself, yet indispensably requisite for the 
support of its dignity and of the legislative authority; 
that the repeal of the stamp-act, instead of producing 
gratitude and due submission to government, had 
operated in such a manner on the licentiousness of 
the Americans, that it became highly necessary to 
establish some mark of their depemlance on the 
mother country; that the late duties, so much com¬ 
plained of, were, for one of the reasons now objected 
to them, the smallness of.their produce, chosen as 
sufficient to answer that purpose, at the same time 
that they were not internal taxes, and were wholly 
appropriated to the support of the civil estftbliitfiraent 
of the colonies; that the levelling principles which 
prevailed throughout MaSsachuset’s Bay were so sub¬ 
versive of all order and civil government, and the 
conduct of the magistrates had been such, that it 
became highly expedient to revive and put in exequ- 
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tion the law of Henry the Eighth, by which the Ring 
is empowered to appoint a commission in England, 
for the trial there of any of his Majesty’s subjects 
guilty of treason in any part of the world ; that it 
was ungenerous to suppose any improper use would 
be made of this law by harassing the innocent; and 
that there was no reason to question the integrity or 
impartiality of English juries. .The arguments urged 
on this occasion, however, were far from justifying 
either the original policy, or the utility of the revenue 
laws. After the repeal of the stamp-act, though the 
n^’fcfcfc af the mother country were not abridged, she 
ought to have been more cautious in exert¬ 
ing them. An attempt to tax the colonies no longer 
stood upon its ancient footing of wisdom and prac¬ 
ticability. Mr. Charles Townshend, who recom¬ 
mended the import duties, was too eager to put to 
the proof the seeming acquiescence of the Americans 
in Mr. Pitt’s doctrine of external taxation; and he 
did not sufficiently consider, that the laying of duties 
upon British commodities and manufactures, landed 
in the colonies, was in effect taxing the mother 
country, obstructing the sale of her merchandize, 
granting premiums to excite American industry, and 
encouraging the contraband trade and supply from 
other markets. His successors in office perceived 
his error, and were desirous of correcting it; but 
they did not think-it advisable to explain their inten¬ 
tions on that head, till the authority of government 
and of the legislature were fully- asserted. While the 
resolutions and the address were before Parliament, 
they confined their remarks as much as possible to 
the necessity of enforcing due submission to the laws; 
and as soon as both Houses concurred in the proposed 
avowal of these sentiments, it was resolved in the 
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cabinet that a circular letter should be sent by Lord 
Hillsborough to the governors of the different pro¬ 
vinces, containing an engagement, as far as the 
ministers of the crown could eqgage, to procure a 
repeal, on the principles of commercial expediency, 
ef the taxes on glass, paper, and colpurs. They were 
in hopes that a well-timed shew of vigour in the first 
instance, and of lenity and condescension afterwards, 
would bring the colonists to a sense of their duty, and 
make them desist from their seditious practices, but 
the event did not correspond, in any degree, with 
these expectations. 

Though the parliamentary strength of the ministry 
was fully demonstrated in carrying the resolutions 
and address by a majority of almost three to one, they 
were opposed with greater vehemence on a point 
where they thought themselves more secure. A mes¬ 
sage from the King was delivered to the House of 
Commons on the Last day of February, acquainting 
them that the arrears of the civil list amounted to 
513,511 1., and expressing his Majesty’s reliance on their 
known zeal and affection to enable him to discharge 
that incumbrance. This message gave risetoa contest, 
which was kept up, with much warmth, for three days 
successively. Several motions were made for papers 
which might lead to a discovery of any mismanage¬ 
ment or profusion in the conduct of the revenue, and 
of the royal expenses. A review was taken of the 
state of the civil list and private revenues of the 
crown: comparisons were drawn between the income 
of the present and of former reigns: and it waa 
asserted in very plain terms, that unless the moBt 
scrupulous inquiry was always made into the parti¬ 
culars for which such debts were contracted, an 
arbitrary and unlimited revenue might be gradually 
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'established, at the will of the prince, for the purpose 
■*>f promoting the most pernicious measures. The 
chancellor of the exchequer expressed the greatest 
readiness to lay all the accounts and papers that were 
desired before the House; but said that the length of 
time which was requisite to prepare them, and the 
lateness of the session, made it necessary to be de¬ 
ferred to the next meeting, j&’hile decency to the 
King required an immediate relief of his wants- 
Lord North observed, that it would be ungenerous 
to shew the smallest suspicion of a prince, who had, 
in his private sjjare of the captures made during the 
.late war, given up 730,000/. to the nation; and that 
the gratitude, not to say the justice, of the kingdom 
was called upon, in the loudest manner, to comply 
readily and gracefully with his request. In one of 
the debates on this subject, the division was, for the 
ministry, 164 against 89, and in another, 248 against 
135. 

The supplies, for the service of the current year, 
amounted to little more than six millions and a half, 
including the arrears of the civil list, and 400,000/. 
of the navy debts which were to be paid off. The 
ways and means consisted of the land and malt taxes; 
exchequer hills to the amount of 1,800, OOOJ. ; anti¬ 
cipations of the sinking fund for the like sum; a 
lottery; money due for the ceded islands and for 
French prizes; small sums in the exchequer, which 
were a sort of scrapings from the monies issued in 
the war, and balances of different treasurers' accounts; 
expected produce of American taxes, estimated at 
30,000/.; and the annual contribution of 400,000/. 
from the East India Company, whose charter was 
prolonged for the farther term of five years, on con¬ 
ditions in some respects similar to the last agreement; 
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but the company were now allowed to increase their 
dividend to twelve and a half per cent, during this 
term, provided they did not, in any one.year, raise it 
aboye one per cent.; on the other hand, should the 
dividend be reduced below the present standard of 
ten per cent., the stipulated payment of 400,000?. 
should be proportionally diminished ; and if the divi¬ 
dend should sink to si,\ per cent., the payment to the 
nation was to be wholly discontinued. The com¬ 
pany were also bound to lend the overplus of their 
revenues to government at two per cent, Such 
easy and judicious provisions for the public service 
afforded very little room for debate; but the spirit of 
altercation found sufficient exercise in the proceedings 
concerning Mr. Wilkes. 

On the 27th of January, the day to which the 
hearing of that gentleman’s alleged grievances had 
been deferred, a motion was made by the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and carried by a very consi¬ 
derable majority, that Mr. Wilkes’s counsel should 
confine themselves to the alteration of the records, 
and to the charge against Mr. Webb, as the other 
parts of the petition had either been decided upon 
already, or were now under consideration by the 
courts 'below. Four days after, Wilkes proceeded 
with his evidence, but was totally unable to make 
good his accusation against Webb. The alteration 
of the record had been acknowledged and fully 
justified by Lord Mansfield in the court of King’s 
Bench, where the practice was confirmed on the 
opinion of all the judges; but Wilkes having disin¬ 
genuously left out so material a circumstance in his 
complaint, the House agreed to a vote of censure oh 
that part of the petition^ as tending to asperse Lord 
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Mansfield’s character, and to prejudice the people 
against the administration of public justice. 

Mr. Wilkes was also brought before the notice of 
Parliament on another point. Some little time before 
the dreadful riots in St. George’s Fields, a letter had 
been written by Lord Weymouth, one of the secre¬ 
taries of state, to the chairman of the quarter-sessions 
at Lambeth, recommending an early and effectual use 
of the military, if the civil power were trifled with or 
insulted; as a military force could never be employed 
to a more constitutional purpose, than in supporting 
the authority and dignity of the magistracy. Wilkes, 
having by some means procured a copy of this letter, 
had it published at full length in a newspaper, with a 
preface of his own, in which the affair of St. George’s 
Fields was termed a horrid massacre, and the conse¬ 
quence of a hellish project, deliberately planned and 
determined upon. Lord Weymouth called the atten¬ 
tion of the Lords to this breach of privilege, and the 
publishers of the newspaper having acknowledged 
that they received the copy from Wilkes, a complaint 
was made to the Commons of the conduct of their 
member; and the matter being agitated during the 
inquiry into the merits of his petition, he, with his 
usual effrontery, not only declared himself to be the 
author of the prefatory remarks, but said he gloried 
in having brought to light that bloody scroll, and was 
only sorry he had-not expressed his indignation at it 
in stronger terms. He even added, that he ought to 
have the thanks of the House for his meritorious 
conduct in the business. Instead of thanks, however, 
the House voted his introduction to the secretary of 
state’s letter to be an insolent, scandalous, and sedi¬ 
tious libel, tending to inflame and stir up the minds 
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of his Majesty’s subjects to a total subversion of all 
good order and legal government. Next day, Fe¬ 
bruary the 3d, a very long debate took place on a 
motion, made by Lord Barrington, the secretary at 
war, for his expulsion. This was opposed by the 
united strength of the Rockingham and Grenville 
parties, Edmund Burke and George Grenville being 
the principal speakers. - Though these gentlemen 
differed widely on some great political principles, 
they concurred in a dislike to many of the measures 
of government j but, on whatever side they spoke, 
their style and manner always afforded a very remark¬ 
able and amusing contrast. Burke’s eloquence was 
splendid, copious, and animated, sometimes addressing 
itself to the passions, much oftener to the fancy, but 
seldom to the understanding ; it seemed fitter for show 
than debate, for the school than the senate, and was 
calculated rather to excite applause than to produce 
conviction: Grenville’s was plain, yet correct, manly, 
argumentative, trusting more to genuine candour, to 
the energy of reason, and the well-displayed evidence 
of truth, than to the rainbow colours of fine imagery, 
or the blaze of artificial declamation. The former, 
though naturally ardent, impetuous, and irascible, 
could enliven the dullest debate by the sallies of his 
wit; but he was too fond of exerting that talent 
on every occasion, and frequently debased it by an 
intermixture of low ridicule: the latter, always cool, 
even when attacked, and attentive to the becoming 
gravity as well as dignity of the senatorial character, 
never attempted any thing like vulgar jests, or .unsea¬ 
sonable pleasantry. This dissimilitude of genius and 
character was strongly marked in the debate on Lord 
Barrington’s motion. Burke poured forth a torrent 
of invectives against the folly and wickedness of tha 
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ministers of 1 the crown; he enlarged on the dangerous 
consequences of the assumption and abuse of a dis¬ 
cretionary power in the Commons; and called the 
proposed vote of expulsion the fifth act of a tragi¬ 
comedy, performed by his Majesty's servants, at the 
desire of several persons of quality, for the benefit of 
Mr. Wilkes, and at the expense of the constitution. 
Mr. Grenville confined himself to two decisive points, 
the injustice and imprudence of the measure. The 
libel, he . said, should have been prosecuted by the 
attorney-general. Wilkes was then undergoing the 
sentence of the law for other offences, and he consi¬ 
dered him as having become, however undeservedly, 
a favourite with the public: it could not be denied, 
he said, that the temper of the people had shewn 
itself to be licentious and disorderly; that their respect 
for the Parliament, and confidence in their represen¬ 
tatives were visibly diminished; and he then asked, 
whether, under these circumstances, it was not more 
advisable to conciliate by mildness and discretion, than 
to inflame by adding fresh fuel to discontent. He 
hoped the ministry would consult the best guide to 
all human wisdom, the experience of past times; and 
quoted one instance of impolitic rigour, which.was 
equally pertinent and forcible. The reverend incen- 
diary, Dr. Sacheverell, said he, was unwisely prose¬ 
cuted by this House. He became, by that means, 
the favourite and the idol of the people throughout 
England, as much, nay, more than Wilkes. The 
Queen herself was stopped andjnsulted in her chair, 
during the trial, with God save, Dr. Sacheverell. 
The event verified a famous expression in those days, 
that the Whigs had wished to roast a parson, and 
they had done it at so fierce a fire, that they had 
burnt themselves; for the ministers were dismissed, 
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and the parliament dissolved. The reverend doctor, 
the mob idol, when he ceased to be a martyr, soon 
sunk into his original insignificancy, from which that 
martyrdom alone had raised him. Wilkes, he said, 
apprehensive of the same fate, used every means in 
hrs power to provojte the House to some instance of 
unusual severity; his object was not to retain his 
seat, but to stand forth to the deluded people as the 
victim of violence and injustice. Whatever talents he 
had to captivate or to inflame the people without 
doors, he had none to render him formidable, within 
those walls. He had holden forth high, sounding, 
and magnificent promises of the signal services which 
he would perform to his country in Parliament; and 
there were many who were ignorant and credulous 
enoi|gh to believe them. Whenever he should come 
there, he ventured to prophesy that they would be 
grievously disappointed. That disappointment would 
be followed by disgust and anger at their having been 
so grievously deceived, and would probably turn the 
tide of popular prejudice. But as soon as he should 
be excluded from that House, they- would give credit 
to him for more than he had even promised. They 
would be persuaded that every real and imaginary 
grievance would have been redressed by his patriotic 
care and influence. There could be no doubt, he 
said, in the present temper of the freeholders of 
Middlesex, but that Wilkes would be re-elected after 
his expulsion. The House would probably thick it 
necessary to expel him again, and he would as cer¬ 
tainly be again elected. By the rules of the House, 
the vote for excluding him could not be reminded in 
the same session in which it had passed. No alter¬ 
native would therefore remain, but either to refuse 
issuing a new writ, and by that means to deprive tl}£ 
yot. i, 2 z 
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county of the right of choosing any other representa¬ 
tive; or bringing into the blouse, as the knight of the 
shire for Middlesex, a man chosen by a few voters only, 
in contradiction to the declared sense of a great majo¬ 
rity on the face of the poll. Mr. Grenville concluded 
with recommending a cool and temperate conduct, 
and deprecated the exercise of a discretionary power, 
the extent of which jio man knew, and the mischiefs 
arising from it no man could tell; but the force of his 
warnings could not subdue the indignation which 
the House felt at the insolence as well as crimina¬ 
lity of Wilkes’s behaviour; the vote of expulsion 
Was carried by a majority of 219 against J30, and a 
new writ was issued for the election of a member in 
his room. The train of events predicted how followed 
in rapid succession. Wilkes’s popularity inciwbsed 
with what was termed his persecution, and the free¬ 
holders of Middlesex confirmed their former choice 
of him as their representative, having, at p. previous 
meeting, agreed to support his election at their own 
expense. The return being made to the House of 
Commons, it was resolved by a majority of 225 against 
89, that Mr. Wilkes, having been once expelled, 
was incapable of sitting in the same parliament, and 
that the election was therefore void.” 

Before the sense of the county was again taken, a 
month was suffered to elapse, in hopes that the popular 
ferment might be somewhat abated in that time; but 
the delay had a contrary effect. It afforded Wilkes’s 
partisans an opportunity of spreading the flame wider, 
and of levying contributions for his relief. At the 
first meeting called together for this purpose at the 
' London Tavern, above 3000?. were immediately sub¬ 
scribed, and a committee was appointed to circulate 
proposals of the like kind through the kingdom, it 
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being urged in, Wilkes’s favour, that as he had suffered 
very greatly in his private fortune, from the severe 
and repeated prosecution? he had undergone, it seem¬ 
ed reasonable that those wfoo suffered for the public 
good should be supported by the public. When the 
election came on again at Brentford, Mr. Dingily, a 
mercantile gentleman, made an offer to oppose the 
favourite candidate; but being very roughly handled 
by the populace, he thought it most prudent to retire, 
and Wdkes was chosen, for the third time, with the 
former unanimity. This election being also declared 
void, and a new writ ordered. Colonel Luttrell, a 
member of the House of Commons, had the courage 
to vacate his seat by the acceptance of a nominal 
place, in order to try his strength in a contest for 
Middlesex. Mr. Whitaker, a sergeant at law, ven¬ 
tured also to enter the lists; and another gentleman 
had been nominated, but did not choose to take the 
oaths necessary on that occasion. At the close of the 
poll, the numbers were for Wilkes 1143, for Luttrell 
296, and for Whitaker only 5; upon which the return 
was made in favour of Mr. Wilkes, but was, of course, 
annulled by the House of Commons; and in two days 
after, a resolution was carried by a majority of 221 
against 139, to amend the return by razing out the 
name of Mr. Wilkes, and insertingthat of Col. Luttrell 
in its place. Fourteen days having been allowed for a 
petition against this decision, one was accordingly 
presented, signed by several freeholders; which again 
brought the matter into warm and serious debate on 
the 8th of May, when the former resolution was con¬ 
firmed by a still greater majority. 

The right of expelliug delinquents and of deciding 
on the validity of elections', which the Commons de¬ 
rived from the first principles of the constitution, and. 

2 z 2 
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had always exercised, would be a nominal or frivolous 
authority, if it were not supported by the farther 
power of excluding' such persons as they had declared 
to be ineligible or improper. The advocates for his 
expulsion argued that the right claimed by the greater 
part of the freeholders of Middlesex was no other than 
the right of doing wrong,—the right of sending inad¬ 
missible representatives to Parliament: that, if the 
House were obliged by the constitution to receive all 
persons duly qualified, who were returned by a majo¬ 
rity of the electors, .the latter were equally bound not 
to return disqualified persons: and that it never could 
be the intention of our wise ancestors, when they took 
so much pains.to secure to their posterity the privilege 
of being represented by men of their own choice, that 
infidels should be the guardians of our religion, beg¬ 
gars the protectors of our property, or convicts the 
framers of our laws. It had been asked, under what 
head of legal disability Mr. Wilkes’s exclusion was 
to be found;—or how the electors were to know it. 
The reply, however, was easy: the records of Par¬ 
liament would inform them. How, it was asked, had 
the electors learned, that judges of the superior courts 
could not be chosen representatives of the people ? 
How were aliens,—how were clergymen disqualified? 
The House had pronounced them incapable, as the 
several questions arose. In the famous case of Sir 
Robert Walpole, who was expelled the House in 1711 
for breach of trust and corruption, and re-elected for 
the borough of Lynn-Itegis, the House resolved, that 
he was incapable of sitting in that Parliament, though 
they did not on that occasion declare Mr. Taylor, the 
candidate next upon the poll, duly elected. But in 
the case of Sergeant Comyns, who, being returned 
for the borough of Malden in the year 1715, had 
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refused to take the qualification oath, the House 
more consistently determined, that the votes given to 
Comyns were lost, and that Mr. Tuffnell, next upon 
the poll, was duly elected : and, in the case cf Bed¬ 
ford, in the year 1727, the House, in conformity to 
the decision on the contest for Malden, declared Mr. 
Orlebar duly elected, though inferior by no less than 
225 votes on the face of the poll, to Mr. Ongley, who 
was previously disqualified by holding the office of 
commissioner of the customs. In any instance where 
the decisions of the House were found to be arbitrary 
or unjust, the united branches of the legislature might 
interpose, and, by passjng a law', regulate such deci¬ 
sions for the future; but nothing less could restrict 
the judicial power of the Commons in all cases of 
election. 

The prorogation of Parliament took place on the 
9th of May, the day after the final decision on the 
Middlesex election. In the speech from the throne, 
the proceedings of both Houses, during the session, 
were highly approved; just acknowledgments were 
made of their readiness, as well in granting-the sup¬ 
plies for the service of the current year, as in enabling 
his Majesty to discharge the debt incurred on account 
of the civil government: and he exhorted them, with 
peculiar earnestness, to use their utmost efforts in 
their several counties for the maintenance of peace 
and good order at home. This allusion to the per¬ 
turbed state of the public mind was strongly founded 
on fact, the ferment which had been raised by the 
proceedings against Wilkes, having been far from 
subsiding at the final decision on the return for Mid¬ 
dlesex, which produced more general discontent than 
any other measure since the commencement of the 
reign, and afforded designing men an opportunity of 
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increasing; the popular discontents, and of insinuating' 
into the minds of the electors at large a persuasion 
that they were betrayed by their representatives, that 
their rights were trampled upon, and the constitution 
wounded in the most vital part. A few well meaning 1 ', 
but perhaps indiscreet friends of the ministry, thought 
it their duty, at such a time, to exert their influence 
in procuring addresses from some counties and corpo¬ 
rations where they resided, expressive of the strongest 
-tfefest&tjon and abhorrence of the attempts lately made 
to spread riot, licentiousness, and disaffection through 
the kingdom. These testimonies of loyalty served 
only to stimulate the efforts of the opposite party to 
obtain petitions for the redress of alleged grievances, 
and for the banishment, as they said, of evil coun¬ 
sellors from his Majesty’s favour and confidence. 
The county of Middlesex took the lead on this occa¬ 
sion, and was soon followed by the city of London, 
in which the interest of the opposition was at that 
time predominant. But the complaints of both were 
such dull, verbose repetitions of all Wilkes’s stale in¬ 
vectives against government, that many who approved 
of temperate appeals to the throne, shrank from the 
imitation of those disgusting patterns. Thus the career 
of petitioning stopped short almost at the very outset, 
and would have been totally relinquished, if every 
art had not been used to efface the first unfavourable 
impressions, and to make the people believe t^at the 
salvation of all their rights depended on their perse¬ 
verance and unanimity. By these means, and by 
confining most of the remonstrances to one object, 
the supposed infringement of the freedom of election, 
several counties, cities, and boroughs, were induced 
to join in the measure, and to implore the intervention 
of his Majesty’s wisdom and goodness for effectually 
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remedying that grievance. A few of them prayed in 
express terms for a dissolution of Parliament; but the 
language of the greater number was more delicate 
and respectful. 

During this contest between addressers and peti¬ 
tioners, some very unpleasant advices were received 
from the East Indies; and, in the firsf moments of 
alarm, the company’s stock fell sixty per cent. The 
immediate cause of so great a shock to their credit 
was the continuance of an expensive and disastrous 
war, in which they had been involved about the mid¬ 
dle of the year 1767, and which was now said to 
threaten the ruin of their trade, and the loss of their 
principal settlements. The danger was, indeed, 
greatly exaggerated in these representations; but 
the company was engaged in a contest with the most 
formidable enemy they had ever encountered in that 
part of the world. This was the famous Hyder Ally, 
who, by daring treachery, and one of those amazing 
revolutions so frequent in India, bad risen from a 
common seapoy to the sovereignty of an extensive 
country on the coast of Malabar. Though his ambi¬ 
tion increased with his power and success, yet it was 
always under the restraints of the soundest policy; 
and while he neglected no means of securing his 
empire, and improving the discipline of hi's armies, 
he cautiously avoided giving any offence to the com¬ 
pany which could provoke or justify a wdr. On the 
contrary, it is asserted, that their ships were permitted 
to trade in his ports without molestation, and their 
servants had a free intercourse with his dominions, 
till the very moment of the rupture. He was not, 
however, unprepared for such an event. In addition 
to his own resources, he had the address to gain over 
to his side the Nizam of the Decan, a potentate of 
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high rank in India, and whose territories bordered 
upon those of the company. But notwithstanding 
the number of their united forces, and the extraordi¬ 
nary effects of the discipline introduced by Hyder, 
they were defeated with great Ipss by Colonel Smith 
near Trincomallee, on the 26th of September, 1767; 
after which the nizam made a separate peace with 
the English, yielding up to them a considerable ter¬ 
ritory, called the Balagat Carnatic. Hyder, though 
deserted by his late ally, and though in the month of 
February following he received another very severe 
blow in the loss of his whole navy at Mangalore, was 
far from betraying any symptoms of dejection or 
dismay, but transferred the war to a mountainous 
part of the country, where his enemies were pre¬ 
vented from doing any thing decisive, and where he 
could avail himself of all the advantages which the 
celerity of his own army, composed chiefly of horse, 
gave him in such circumstances. At length, by a 
series of rapid movements, in which the company’s 
troops were greatly harassed, and their supplies often 
intercepted, he wheeled round them, and rushed with 
desolating fury into the Carnatic. This manoeuvre 
had all the effect he could wish. They were imjne* 
diately obliged to evacuatp his territories, and tu 
retire in haste to the defence of their own and their 
allies. Thus he recovered, without fighting, some 
forts and strong posts which they had taken; and, 
instead of a fugitive retreating before his enemies, 
and unable to defend his own dominions, he came as 
a vindictive ami haughty victor to pour destruction 
into theirs. His cavalry, being now let loose into its 
proper sphere, spread far and wide its destructive 
ravages ; while Hyder, with his usual sagacity, avoid* 
ed a general engagement, and contented himself with 
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attacking detached parties of the English army, cut* 
ting off their convoy?, and wearying them out by 
their own fruitless endeavours to bring him to action. 
Other adventurers, allured by the prospect of plunder, 
joined him in great numbers; some of the Mahratta 
princes were on the point of entering into alliances 
with him ; and nothing less than the expulsion of the 
English seemed to be the object of such powerful 
confederacies. It Was at this stage of the war, towards 
the close of the year 1768, that the accounts were 
brought away from India, which occasioned so touch 
consternation among the company at home. Even 
those who knew that Hyder Ally’s whole force was 
unable to make any impression bn the English set¬ 
tlements, were justly apprehensive of his incursions 
into the open provinces, which he laid Waste, and 
thereby destroyed the company’s principal resources 
for carrying on the war. Their trade, their revenue, 
might be materially injured, though the enemy’s 
success were not such as to endanger their security. 
The progress and final issue of the war exactly cor¬ 
responded with these ideas. Hyder's devastations 
in the Carnatic were attended with very distressing 
effects. The Nabob of Arcot, a staunch friend and 
faithful ally of the company, was nearly ruined. The 
income of the establishment at Madras being inade¬ 
quate to its present exigencies, large remittances 
from Bengal became necessary; and as these were 
unavoidably made in a base kind of gold coin, the 
loss in the difference of exchange only was said to 
amount to 40,000/. A stop was also put to the usual 
investments from Madras to China, no silver being 
now stirring in the country, and the manufactures 
at a stand from the fear of the enemy. But the 
to.ost provoking circumstance of all was the ever 
VOL. i. 3 a 
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watchful sagacity with which Hyder baffled every 
effort of the company’s forces, either to check his 
career, or to bring him to close action. The first 
defeat which he had sustained from Colonel Smith, in 
the year 1767, made him extremely cautious; and 
though he was tempted in October 1768, at the head 
of 14,000 horse and six battalions of seapoys, to 
attack a detachment of 460 Europeans, and 2300 
seapoys, commanded by Colonel Wood, the neces¬ 
sity of retreating, after an obstinate contest of six 
hours, afforded him another mortifying proof of the 
superiority of his adversaries, which no numbers, 
discipline, or exertions on his part, were able to 
'Counterbalance. He therefore adhered to his pre¬ 
datory plan; and as he had totally' laid aside the 
heavy, Unwieldy cannon before used by the Indian 
princes* and took care to prevent his troops from 
being encumbered with baggage, nothing could equal 
the celerity of his motions. In the month of March 
1769, having given the English array in the Carnatic 
the slip, he suddenly appeared in force at the gates 
of Madras. The presidency now thought proper to 
enter into a negociation for peace, proposing a truce 
of fifty days for that purpose; but Hyder would 
grant a cessation of arirfs for seven days only, in 
which time articles of accommodation were signed, 
(April the 3rd,) and the conquests on both sides 
reciprocally restored. Previous to the knowledge of 
this .event in England, the proprietors of East India 
stock, alarmed at its continual depression, and struck 
with the necessity of taking strong measures for the 
correction of abuses and mismanagement abroad, herd 
determined to send out a committee of supervision to 
Bengal^ with full authority to examine into and rec¬ 
tify the concerns of every department, and vested 
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with an absolute power of control over all the servants 
erf the company in India. Mr. Vansittart,Mr, Scraftpn, 
and Colonel Ford, were nominated supervisors, and 
sailed from England, in the Aurora frigate, the lat¬ 
ter end of September; but, by some fatal mischance, 
neither they nor the vessel were ever more heard of. 
The accounts brought over from America in the 
course of the year, though not so immediately alarm¬ 
ing as those from the East Indies, afforded but little 
prospect of future tranquillity in that quarter. As 
soon as the joint address of both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment on the subject of the disorders at Boston was 
published in the colonies, the assembly of Virginia 
came to several resolutions, asserting in very plain 
terms the sole right of taxing themselves, the privi¬ 
lege of petitioning the sovereign for redress of griev¬ 
ances, the lawfulness of engaging other provinces to 
concur in such applications to the throne, and the 
injustice of having accused persons sent to be tried 
beyond the seas, which, they said, was highly dero¬ 
gatory to the rights of British subjects. They ordered 
their speaker to transmit copies of these resolutions 
to the different assemblies throughout the continent, 
and to request their concurrence. Next day, May 
the 17th, on being dissolved by the governor, Lord 
Bottetourt, who could not connive at such proceed¬ 
ings, they voted themselves into a convention, and 
then signed an act of association against importing 
not only the taxed commodities* but wines and several 
other articles. The province of Maryland followed 
the example in respect to the non-importation agree¬ 
ment; and the North Carolina assembly adopting, by 
an express vote, all the other resolutions, were dis¬ 
solved by Governor Try on. The very first step 
taken by the general court of Massachuset’s Bay, 

3 a 2 
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when called together in the summer according to 
their charter, was to present an address to Governor 
Bernard for the removal of the naval and military 
force stationed in the town and harbour of Boston. 
He told them, he had no such authority; and ns 
they refused to proceed to business, while surrounded 
with an armed force, he adjourned the court to the 
town of Cambridge; soon after which, they passed 
resolutions similar to those of Virginia, and a vote, 
“ that the sending an armed force into the colony, 
under the pretence of assisting the civil power, was 
highly dangerous to the people, unprecedented, and 
unconstitutional.” Being called upon by the gover¬ 
nor to declare, whether they would or would not 
make provision for the troops, agreeably, to the in¬ 
junction of the act of Parliament, they answered, 
that it was inconsistent with their honour, their inte¬ 
rest, and their duty, to provide funds for any such 
purpose. Upon this, the governor prorogued them 
to the 10th of January following, in order to give 
time for the abatement of their violence, and for the 
operation of Lord Hillsborough's letter on the intended 
repeal of some obnoxious taxes. The motives by 
which the ministry were influenced, in resolving upon 
such a measure, have been already explained; and as 
they wished to be enabled to speak with some con¬ 
fidence of its probable effects, before they submitted 
it to the consideration of the legislature, the Parlia¬ 
ment which w&s to have met in November, was 
farther prorogued to January. 

Wilkes’s long-pending action against the Earl of 
Halifax, and the messengers who executed the gene¬ 
ral ^warrants, which had been commenced in 1763, 
xttf* triad before Sir John Eardley Wilmot, and a 
special jury, on the 13th of November, 1769. Ser- 
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geant Glynn argued, that, of all illegal outrages, this 
was one that required the most redress, and the jury 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff, with 4000/. damages. 
It had.previously transpired that his Majesty’s plea¬ 
sure had been signified, that all the expenses attend¬ 
ing this prosecution should be defrayed by the crown. 

In the mean time a very serious object of domestic 
concern exercised the vigilance and wisdom of govern¬ 
ment. A contagious distemper, which had spread its 
ravages among the horned cattle in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, during the summer and autumn, broke out in 
England at the approach of winter, and excited very 
alarming apprehensions. The mortality abroad had 
been dreadful beyond example, almost 3-3,000 having 
been swept away by the disense in the course of five 
months, in the districts of North and South Holland 
alone. No precaution had been neglected to prevent 
the infection from reaching the British coast; and 
upon the first notice of its actual appearance* imme¬ 
diate directions were issued, by the advice of the 
privy council, for every step to be taken that appeared 
most capable of checking its farther progress. The 
evil was so effectually stopped by these means, that 
many persons afterwards doubted the reality of its 
existence. 

At the opening of the session on the 9th of January, 
1770, his Majesty took notice of the endeavours lie 
had used, to check the spreading of the contagion; 
and recommended to Parliament the consideration of 
more permanent measures for securing the kingdom 
against so great a calamity: he then touched upon 
some topics concerning the disturbances in the north 
of Europe, the war between Russia and Turkey, 
occasioned by the troubled state of Poland, being 
still in progress, and expressed a strong hope (hat 
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tbey would not extend to any pari, where the secu¬ 
rity, honour, or interest of the nation might make it 
necessary for his crown to become a party: he 
lamented the . steps taken iii some of the colonies to 
destroy the commercial connexion between them and 
the mother country; and concluded with pointing 
out the happy consequences that must flow from their 
Cultivating that spirit of harmony, which became 
those who had in view the true interest of. their 
country. 

The members of the opposition embraced the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded by the usual motion for an address, 
to propose an amendment, assuring his Majesty that 
they would immediately inquire into the causes of the 
discontents in every part of his dominions. This 
produced long debates, which were carried on with 
great acrimony, but with no other effect than that 
of. discovering a few rerqarkable desertions from the 
ministry in both Houses. The Marquis of Granby, 
commander - in - chief of the forces, voted for the 
amendment in the Commons, and recanted his former 
opinions in favour of Colonel Luttrell, which, he said, 
arose from his not having duly considered the nice 
distinction between expulsion and incapacitation. 
The marquis’s candour was warmly applauded by 
the party ta.iwhom he became a proselyte, and on 
whose account he resigned all his places, except the 
regiment of Blues. But he did not long enjSy their 
applause, as he died a few months after, with a cha¬ 
racter very amiable jn private life, highly esteemed 
in his military profession, though without any pre¬ 
tensions to that political sagacity, that vigour of 
understanding, and extent of information, which are 
of so much importance in the cabinet. The ministry 
felt the -loss of Lord Camden much more severely. 
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He joined his friend the Earl of Chatham, who 
moved the amendment in the House Of Lords, where; 
however, it was negatived by a grent majority! Mr. 
Charles Yorke, attorney-general, son of the late Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, a man of the highest profes¬ 
sional ability, accepted the great seal at his Majesty’s 
request; and a patent was immediately ordered for 
his elevation to the peerage, by the title of Lord 
Motden. But in consequence of his death, which 
suddenly happened three days after, the seal was put 
into commission till the beginning of the next year, 
when it was given to Judge Bathurst, Lord Mans¬ 
field, in the mean time, officiating as speaker. A 
vacancy of the latter kind having been occasioned 
in the Commons, at the very same juncture, by Sir 
John Cust’s illness, which soon terminated in his 
death, two candidates were put in nomination, Sir 
Fletcher Norton by Lord North, and the Right Hon. 
Thomas Townshend by Lord John Cavendish. In 
this trial of parliamentary strength, the minister’s 
friend was chosen by a majority of 237 against 121. 
Before the end of the month the Duke of Grafton 
resigned, although he declared that he would still 
continue to support the measures of administration; 
and Lord North took his place at the head of the 
treasury, without relinquishing ltis former office of 
chancellor of the exchequer. These changes were fol¬ 
lowed by some others. The Earl of Bristol choosing 
the tranquil post of first lord of the bedchambers 
vacated by the Earl of Huntingdon, the privy-seal 
was delivered to the,Earl of Halifax : Mr. Dunning; 
the solicitor-general, resigned that employment to 
Mr. Thurlow, a barrister, then rising into conse¬ 
quence ; arid dne of the vacant seats at the admiralty- 
board was filled by Mr, Charles Fox, who had just 
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began' to attract public notice by an early display of 
bis astonishing talents. • • 

On the day after the resignation of the Duke of 
Grafton, the House of Commons resolved itself into 
a grand committee on the state of the nation, and 
Mr. Dowdeswell moved, “ that the House, in the 
exercise of its jurisdiction, ought to judge of elec¬ 
tions by the law of the land, and by the custom and 
practice of Parliament, which is part of that law.” 
To this motion Lord North moved, as an amendment, 
" and that the judgment of this House, in the case of 
John Wilkes, Esq. was agreeable to the law of the 
land, and fully authorized by the practice of Parlia¬ 
ment.” This was opposed, as a perversion of the 
meaning of the resolution \ but it was carried, on a 
division, by 224 against ISO voices. On the 2d of 
February, the day previously fixed upon by the Peers 
for resolving themselves into a committee, Lord Rock¬ 
ingham moved, “ that the House of Commons, in 
the exercise of its judicial authority in matters of 
election, is bound to judge according to the law of 
the land, and the known and established law and 
custom of Parliament, which is part thereof.” The 
motion was supported by the Earl of Chatham, who 
condemned the conduct of the House of Commons 
in terms of great asperityj denominating the vote 
of that House, which had made Colonel Luttrell a 
representative for Middlesex, “ a gross invasion of 
fbe rights of election, a dangerous violation of the 
English constitution, and a corrupt sacrifice of their 
own honour.” The question "being put, it was resolv¬ 
ed, that the speaker should resume the chair. The 
original motion having been thus evaded, Lord March- 
mont moved, " that any resolution of this House, 
directly or indirectly impeaching a judgment qf the 
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House of Commons, in a matter where their jurist 
diction is competent, final, and conclusive, would be 
a violation of the constitutional right of the Couimons, 
tending to make a breach between the two Houses 
of Parliament, and leading to a general confusion." 
This motion, after considerable debate, was carried; 
but a strong and animated protest was entered 
against it. 

On the 14th of March, Mr, Beckfurd, then a 
second time lord-mayor, attended by the sheriffs, a 
few of the aldermen, and a great body of the com¬ 
mon council, with a prodigious mob, went to St. 
James’s, and there presented to the King what was 
called the humble address, remonstrance, and petition 
of the city of London. It stated, that the complaints 
made in a former petition remained unanswered, and 
that the injuries were confirmed ; that the only judge 
removeable at the pleasure of the crown had been 
dismissed, for defending in Parliament the laws and 
the constitution; that the decision on the Middlesex 
election was a deed more ruinous in its consequences 
than the levying of ship money by Charles the First, 
or the dispensing power assumed by James the Se¬ 
cond; that the House of Commons did not represent 
the people; and that its sitting was continued for no 
other reason but because it was corruptly subservient 
to the designs of his Majesty’s ministers. The peti¬ 
tioners concluded with reminding his Majesty of hi* 
coronation oath, and with assuring themselves that 
he would dissolve the Parliament, and remove those 
evil ministers for ever from his council. His Ma¬ 
jesty’s reply strongly marked the royal displeasure; 
and on the following day, a motion was made in the 
House of Commons, for a copy of the remonstrance, 
as well as of his Majesty’s answer. This motion was 
voju i. p ra 
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carried by a majority of almost three to one, after a 
warm debate, in which the lord-mayor, Alderman 
Trecothick one of the city members,'and both the 
sheriff's Townshend and Sawbridge, gloried in the 
part they had taken in that transaction. The papers 
having been laid before the House, fresh debates 
arose on a motion for an address to his Majesty, and 
another for the concurrence of the Lords, to testify 
the extreme concern and indignation which both 
Houses felt at the language of the remonstrance. 
The address was afterwards presented to the King, 
who returned a most gracious answer. 

In the midst of this season of heat and discussion, 
which in a greater or less degree was extended to 
every corner of the kingdom, Mr. George Grenville 
brought in his famous bill for regulating the pro¬ 
ceedings of the House of Commons on controverted 
elections. He stated the abuses which existed, and 
the nature of the plan he proposed for their correc¬ 
tion. Formerly, he observed, the trials of contested 
elections had been always by a select committee, 
chiefly composed of the most learned and experienced 
of the House 3 and while that custom continued, the 
litigant parties and the nation at large were generally 
well satisfied with the decisions. But, by degrees, 
the committees of elections having been enlarged, and 
all who came having voices, a shameful partiality 
prevailed: so that by way of remedy, while Mr. 
Onslow was speaker, the admirable order with which 
he conducted himself made such as wished for a fair 
trial of their cause, desire it might be heard at the 
bar of the House. This method, hpwever, was found 
to be very defective and inconvenient. The number 
of the judges, which exceeded that of any other 
judicature in the world, and their being under no tie 
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of oaths or honour to prevent any secret bias from 
operating 1 on their'minds, left full scope for thO 
influence of friendship, importunity, and pally con¬ 
nexion. The trying' of such questions at the bat 
was also an insuperable obstruction to all other public 
business; and especially ih the first session of a nrW 
Parliament, they took up so much time, that the 
House could scarcely attend to any thing else. Mr. 
Grenville’s bill for remedying these evils, proposed, 
that when a petition complaining of an undue elec¬ 
tion was presented, and a day appointed for hearing 
its merits, against which the parties were to have 
their witnesses ready, the House on that day should 
be counted, and if 100 members were not present, 
no other business should be gone into unt.l that 
number assembled, at which time the names of the 
members in the House were to be put into six urns, 
from each of which the clerk should alternately draw 
a name, to the number of forty-nine: the sitting 
members and petitioners might also nominate one 
each. Lists of the forty-nine were then to be given 
to the sitting member, the petitioners, their counsel, 
or agents, who, with the clerk, were to withdraw, 
and to strike off one alternately, beginning on the 
pnrt of the petitioners, till the number was reduced 
to thirteen. These, with the two nominees, were to 
be sworn a select committee, impowered'to send for 
persons, papers, and records; to examine witnesses; 
and finally to determine the matter in dispute. This 
excellent bill, though opposed by some of the minis¬ 
try, was carried through both Houses with irresis¬ 
tible vigour, and received the royal assent on the 
12tli of April. At first the bill was made temporary, 
that in case the experiment did not succeed, it might 
expire of itself; but-its good effects, when reduced 
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to practice, became so evident, that, in four years 
after, an act was passed for rendering it perpetual. 
Some improvements have since been made in several 
of its clauses, but the principle is unalterably good; 
und it remains a lasting monument of the sound sense, 
integrity, and patriotism of its amiable author. As 
fais parliamentary exertions ended with bis life soon 
after the passing of this bill, it may be properly 
called, his last legacy to the British nation. He took 
a share in only one debate after, and died on the first 
day of the succeeding session, November 13th, 1770. 

A petition having been presented to Parliament 
by the American merchants, stating the great loss 
they sustained in consequence of the duties on goods 
exported to the colonies, Lord North, in the begin¬ 
ning of March, brought in a bill for their repeal, 
excepting the duty of threepence per pound on tea, 
with the continuance of which he thought the Ame¬ 
ricans could not be justly dissatisfied, as, when that 
was laid on, another was taken off by a drawback of 
twenty-five per cent, from the English duties allowed 
to the exporter. But his lordship’s most plausible 
argument for retaining any part of an act which he 
admitted to be inconsistent with the true spirit of 
commercial policy, was, that a total repeal would be 
ascribed by the colonists, not to the goodness, but to 
the fears of government; and would encourage them 
to make fresh demands,—to rise in their turbulence, 
instead of returning to their duty. There was some¬ 
thing specious, though not conclusive, in this mode 
of reasoning. But when his lordship, in the ardour 
pf debate, farther asserted, that a total rep.eal could 
not he thought of till America was prostrate at our 
feet, he destroyed beforehand all the favourable effects 
of partial concession; and his half advances to regain 
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the affections of America, were unhappily converted 
into an insult on her feelings. This circumstance, 
however, did not prevent his proposal from being 
adopted, though it was opposed with unusual strength 
of numbers, as well as of argument. Governor 
Pownall’s speech in reply, in which he endeavoured 
to demonstrate the inefScacy of a partial repeal, 
and to enforce the necessity of extending it to the 
whole act, made such impression on the House, 
that an amendment, conformable to this idea, was 
negatived by a majority of only 62 in a division of 
346 members. About a month after, Alderman Tre- 
cothiek gave the object of the amendment a new 
form, by moving for leave to bring in a bill to repeal 
the American duty on tea, but the question to go 
into the other orders of the day was carried by the 
ministry, on this ground, that the motion exactly 
aimed at doing in a bill what had before been 
attempted in an amendment; and that it was con¬ 
tradictory to a well-known rule of the House, to 
bring on again, in the same session, any thing which 
had already received a formal negative. 

On the 1st of May, Lord Chatham presented a 
bill for reversing the adjudications of the House of 
Commons, whereby Wilkes had been adjudged inca¬ 
pable of being elected a member to serve in that 
Parliament, and the freeholders of the county of 
Middlesex had been deprived of one of their legal 
representatives. The bill was rejected by a majority 
of 89 against 43. Lord Chatham then desired that 
their lordships might be summoned for the 4th of 
May; when he moved, “ that it is the opinion of the 
House, that the advice inducing his Majesty’s answer 
to the late address of the city of London, is of a most 
dangerous tendency; inasmuch as the exercise of the 
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dearest rights of the subject has been thereby checked 
And reprimanded ; an answer so harsh, as to have no 
precedent in the history of tins country, and such aS 
the Stuarts had never dared to venture upon in the 
zenith of their power.” The motion was negatived 
by a great majority. Lord Chatham next moved 
fbr an address to the King to dissolve the Parliaments 
This motion was of course negatived. However, on 
the 1st of June, a committee, delegated by the city 
of London* Waited on his lordship with a vote of 
thanks 14 for the zeal he had shewn in support of those 
invaluable and sacred privileges, the right of election 
and the right of pet turn, as well as for the wishes 
expressed by him, that Parliaments .may be restored 
to their original purity, by shortening their duration, 
and introducing a more full and equal representa¬ 
tion.” 

It has been before intimated, that the arrival in 
Boston of some troops, towards the latter end of the 
year 1768, put a stop to the disorders which thett 
prevailed there, and established what might be called 
a sullen and treacherous repose, rather than a perfect 
tranquillity. The nvalecontents were, for some time, 
awed by superior force; but this force being after¬ 
wards diminished by the departure of two of the 
regiments for Halifax, the spirit of turbulence and 
faction broke out upon several occasions. It was 
not, however, till the beginning of the year 1770, 
that any serious quarrel took place between the mili¬ 
tary and the inhabitants at Boston. The circum<- 
stances of this unfortunate affair have been described 
in the following manner. A private of the twenty^ 
ninth regiment passing along a public rope-walk, oo 
Saturday the 3d of March, was provoked, by very 
insulting words, to engage a few of his cotnr-adei ter 
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fight -the rope makers. The battle being indecisive, 
it was agreed to renew it on the Monday after. The 
populace in the interim being fully apprized of the 
intended encounter, assembled in great numbers, arm¬ 
ed with clubs and weapons, at the time appointed; 
the bells also ringing an alarum, and violent clamours 
of 'iown-born, turn out, being heard in all parts of 
the city. The mob directed its course to Murray's . 
barracks, and dared the soldiery by very offensive 
language to combat, which they wpre with great 
difficulty prevented from doing by the officers. At 
length retiring from, those barracks, the populace, 
having their ardour rekindled by inflammatory ha¬ 
rangues, took another route, and marched in different 
divisions towards the main-guard. Captain Preston, 
the officer on duty, on the appearance of the multi¬ 
tude, who with oaths and menaces pressed in upon the 
guards, advancing to the very points of their bayonets, 
endeavoured, by every effort, to restrain the soldiers 
from violence; but a party, the most furious of the 
populace, in sailors’ habits, struck the guns down w ith 
their clubs; and a blow was aimed by one of them 
at Captain Preston: on which a confused noise of 
“Fire!” was heard; and several pieces being dis¬ 
charged, three or four persons were killed, and about 
twice that number wounded. The drums now beat 
every where to arms, and the townsmen assembled, 
to the amount of many thousands: but Lieutenant- 
governor Hutchinson at length making his appear¬ 
ance, they were prevailed upon by his persuasions 
and assurances of legal redress to disperse, nbout 
midnight. Next morning, they collected again in 
vast bodies; and the lieutenant-governor assembling 
a council, was urged to issue his orders for the 
immediate removal of the troops. He said, he had 
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no authority for that purpose, as it was vested in the 
generalat New York : but the council being unani¬ 
mously of opinion, that it was necessary for his 
Majesty's service, the good order of the town, and 
the peace of the province, the commanding officers 
of the two regiments consented to withdraw them 
to Castle William. The ferment began to subside 
on their removal, and on the commitment of Captain 
Preston and some of his men to prison, in order to 
take their trial, as not having acted under the sanction 
of the civil magistrate. They were all honourably 
acquitted, except two of the privates, who were 
found guilty of manslaughter. 

In a few days after the report of these transactions 
reached England, Alderman Trecothick moved for 
copies of all narratives of any disputes or disturb¬ 
ances between the troops stationed in North America 
and the inhabitants of the colonies, with copies also 
of the instructions sent out by administration relative 
to such disturbances. These papers, with a reserve 
of names, and other particulars of material secrecy, 
being obtained, and read on the 9th of May, Mr. 
Burke proposed several resolutions of censure on the 
late measures of government with regard to the colo¬ 
nies, but the first of his resolutions was negatived 
by a majority of 197 to 79; and the rest were lost 
without a division. A debate on the same subject in 
the House of Lords had nearly a similar issue, the 
question for adjournment being carried by 60 against 
20. Next day, (May 19,) the business of the sup¬ 
plies, and some other matters of immediate exigency 
being satisfactorily settled, the Parliament was pro- - 
rogued with the usual compliiqents from the throne, 
and with particular thanks to the Commons for hav¬ 
ing judiciously provided for discharging a considerable 
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part of the national debt, without laying any farther 
burden on his Majesty's subjects. 

The supplies voted for the service of the current 
year, and for redeeming one million and a half of 
three and a half per cent, annuities, did not amount 
to quite seven millions and a half; while the ways 
and means were deemed sufficient, without any new 
tax, not only to provide for that expenditure, but to 
afford a surplus of 340,000/. 

In this sketch of the most remarkable proceedings 
of the session, we must not omit to notice a subject 
which was introduced by Mr, Walsingham. It 
related to an extraordinary prorogation of the Irish 
Parliament in December, 1769. At the first meeting 
of that Parliament about two months before, both 
Houses seemed to vie with each other in their 
expressions of duty and gratitude to the throne, and 
of esteem and respect for the lord-lieutenant. They 
also gave a proof of their sincerity by readily assent¬ 
ing to a bill for the augmentation of the forcgs, which 
had failed of success at the breaking up of the last 
Parliament. But this sunshine of harmony between 
the governor and the governed was soon overcast. 
By the famous law passed in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, under the administration of Sir Edward 
Poyning, and-thence called Poyning’s law, it was 
enacted, “That the lord - lieutenant and council 
should, under the great seal of Ireland, certify to the 
King and English privy council, the laws proposed 
to be passed in each succeeding parliament, in order 
to have the sanction of the great seal of England, 
previous to their being submitted to the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment for its assent or dissent.” The rigour of this 
law, which jealous policy had too long considered as 
the chief bond of the dependaoce of the sister king- 
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dom, was a little mitigated in modern times by the 
practice of introducing Heads of a Bill into the Irish 
Parliament, in order, when the approbation of that 
assembly was obtained, to be transmitted to England 
under the usual forms. The old method, however, 
was always revived at the beginning of every Parlia¬ 
ment, in order to keep up the claim of the privy 
council, and it had been repeatedly submitted to, 
though not without violent altercation. In confor¬ 
mity to this practice, a money bill certified by the 
privy council of Ireland, and sanctioned by the seal 
of Great Britain, was brought into the Irish House 
df Commons, but did not meet with the usual success 
there. A very considerable majority maintained, 
that Poyning’s law, and other subsequent statutes by 
which that law was modified and enforced, made no 
specific mention of money bills, which might therefore 
by just inference be supposed excepted. They said, 
if the granting of money for the support of govern¬ 
ment were not vested in the Commons, they could 
no longer be considered as. .representatives of the 
people, but merely as registers of the edicts of the 
privy council. The bill was accordingly rejected, 
on the ground of its not having originated in the 
House of Commons. This objection did not impede 
the national supply ; another money bill being.passed 
in the usual form with the greatest unanimity. The 
lord-lieutenant, though he acknowledged the libera¬ 
lity i)f the grant, protested against the right claimed 
by the House of Commons, and endeavoured, but in 
vain, to enter his protest upon their journals. The 
Lords, however, were not ^equally inflexible; his 
excellency’s protest being, after much opposition, 
recorded in the journals of the Peerage. The Parlia¬ 
ment was immediately prorogued with some inconve- 
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nience to the public; and these proceedings having' 
excited considerable attention in England, it was 
moved, in the Commons, that the instructions, in 
consequence of which the Parliament of Ireland had 
been prorogued, should be laid before the House. 
Lord North opposed this motion, which was nega¬ 
tived by a majority of more than two to one. 

On' the 23d of May, four days after the rising 
of Parliament, the throne was assailed with another 
remonstrance from the city of London, lamenting the 
heavy displeasure under which they had fallen with 
his Majesty, in consequence of the sentiments ex¬ 
pressed in their late petition and remonstrance, to 
which they nevertheless still adhered, and again urged 
the dissolution of Parliament, and the removal of his 
Majesty’s ministers, as the only means of reparation 
that were left for the injured electors of Great Bri¬ 
tain. The King, in answer, declared, that he should 
have been wanting to the public, as well as to him¬ 
self, if he had not expressed his dissatisfaction at such 
an address; and that he should ill deserve to be con¬ 
sidered as the father of his people, if he could suffer 
himself to be prevailed upon to make any use of his 
prerogative, which he thought inconsistent with the 
interest, and dangerous to the constitution of the 
kingdom. The lord-mayor, Beckford, who presented 
the remonstrance, and who might easily foresee the 
manner in which it would be received, begged leave 
to answer the King. In the momentary, confusion 
which this demand occasioned, permission was grant¬ 
ed; and, with great composure, lie delivered the 
following extraordinary address :— 

“ Most gracious Sovereign, 

“ Will your Majesty be pleased so for to conde- - 
scend, as to permit the mayor of your loyal city of 
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London, to declare in your royal presence, on behalf 
of Ilia fellow citizens, how much the bare apprehen¬ 
sion of your Majesty's displeasure would, at all times, 
affect their minds; the declaration of that displeasure 
has already filled them with inexpressible anxiety, 
and with the deepest affliction. Permit me, Sire, to 
assure your Majesty, that your Majesty has not in 
all your dominions any subjects more faithful, more 
dutiful, or more-affectionate to your Majesty’s person 
and family, or more ready to sacrifice their lives and 
fortunes in the maintenance of the true honour and 
dignity of your crown. We do, therefore, with the 
greatest humility and submission, most earnestly 
supplicate your Majesty, that you will not dismiss us 
from your presence without expressing a more favour¬ 
able opinion of your faithful citizens, and without 
some comfort, without some prospect, at least, of 
redress. Permit me, Sire, further to observe, that 
whoever has already dared, or shall hereafter endea¬ 
vour by false insinuations and suggestions, to alienate 
your Majesty’s affections from your loyal subjects in 
general, and from the city of London in particular, 
and to withdraw your confidence to and regard for 
your people, is an enemy to your Majesty’s person 
and family, a violator of the public peace, and a 
betrayer of our happy constitution as it was esta¬ 
blished at the glorious and necessary revolution.” 

The King, who had been accused of the indecorum 
of laughing at the former address, now reddened with 
anger and astonishment, and remained in profound 
silence ; but when the lord-mayor, a short time 
afterwards, went to St. James’s with the customary 
congratulations on the birth of a princess, he was 
informed, “ that as his lordship had thought fit to 
speak to his Majesty after his answer to the late 
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remonstrance, as it was unusual, his Majesty desired 
that nothing of the kind might happen for the future.” 

The reply of Beckford, considered as an extempore 
effusion, conferred much credit on the abilities of the . 
speaker, whose efforts in Parliament had been far frortf 1 
brilliant; but it has sidce been confidently asserted, 
that it was written for the occasion by Horne TooWjf, 
a man of considerable literary ability, and committed 
to memory for the occasion by the lord-mayor, who,-, 
though tottering on the brink of the grave, possessed 
an undaunted spirit and much democratic pride. He 
died on the 21st of June, being less than a month 
after this occurrence; and his political zeal was so 
highly popular in the city, that a statue was erected 
in Guildhall to his memory, on which his reply to the 
King is inscribed at length. 

Among innumerable political publications to which 
the state of parties gave rise about this period, the 
Letters of Junius more particularly attracted the 
attention of the nation. They were written in a style 
so masterly, as to be generally considered, in point of 
composition, equal to any literary production in the 
English language; but they consisted of little more 
than splendid declamation and poignant invective, 
and discovered a cool and deliberate malignity of 
disposition, which, now that the passions and fpllies 
of. the day have subsided, and given place to other 
passions and other follies, must excite disgust at least 
proportionate to our admiration. This writer did not 
hesitate, in numerous instances, to insinuate the most 
criminal charges against persons the most distin¬ 
guished in life, and without supporting them, though 
frequently called upon, by even the shadow of a 
proof. The Princess-dowager of Wales, the Duke 
of Bedford, the Duke of Grafton, and Sir William 
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Draper, were the principal subjects of his calumny. 
The most memorable of these celebrated letters is 
that addressed to the King, in which the writer, with 
equal elegance and energy of diction, exhibits to the 
view of his sovereign a most striking picture of his 
administration. “ Whichever way,” says he, " your 
Majesty turns your eyes, you see nothing but per¬ 
plexity and distress. You have still an honourable 
part to act: Discard those little personal resentments* 
which have too long directed your public conduct; 
come forward to your people; lay aside the wretched 
formalities of a King; tell them you have been fatally 
deceived. This is not a time to tride with your for¬ 
tune j tthe people of England are loyal to the house 
of Hanover, not from a vain preference of one family 
to another, but from a conviction that the establish¬ 
ment of that family was necessary to the support of 
their civil and religious liberties. This, Sir, is a 
principle of allegiance equally solid and rational, tit 
for Englishmen to adopt, and well worthy of your 
Majesty’s encouragement. We cannot long be de¬ 
luded by nominal distinctions; the name of A'faarf 
of itself is only contemptible; armed with the sove¬ 
reign authority, their principles are formidable : The 
prince, who imitates their conduct, should be warned 
by their example, and, while he plumes himself upon 
the security of his title to the throne, should remember, 
that, as it was acquired by oue revolution, it may be 
lost by another.” Upon the publication of this letter, 
the attorney-general filed a bill ex officio, in the court 
of King’s Bench, against the publisher, Woodfall, for 
uttering a false and seditious libel. Lord Mansfield, 
in summing up the evidence, informed the jury, that 
the fact of publication was all that came under their 
coguizance; the question of libel or no libel being a 
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mere question of law, to be decided by the court. 
.After nine hours’ deliberation, the jury returned their 
verdict “ Guilty of printing and publishing only,” 
which amounted to an abs6lute acquittal, and the 
defendant wtfs discharged amidst the unbounded 
acclamations of the people. 

The term of Wilkes's confinement having expired 
in April, he was discharged from the King’s Bench 
prison, securities being given for his future good 
behaviour. The committee of the supporters of the 
bill of rights, as they called themselves, who had 
received subscriptions for his relief from different 
parts of the kingdom, and even from America, com¬ 
promised all his debts, which amounted to very near 
20,000f. besides supplying him with 1000J. for his 
maintenance, paying off his two fines of 500J, each, 
and defraying the expenses of his three last elections 
for Middlesex, which did not fall much short of 2000f. 
But these were not the only fruits which Wilkes 
reaped from the folly of the multitude, and the ill- 
timed severity of government. A single glance at 
his farther progress will illustrate this remark. The 
week after his release from prison, he was admitted 
alderman of Farringdon Without: he then rose, at 
very short intervals, to the honours of sheriff in 1771, 
and of lord-mayor in 1775: his next care was to 
secure for himself the more lucrative and permanent 
office of chamberlain: in the year 1774, he and his 
friend Sergeant Glynn were returned for Middlesex 
without any opposition: in 1780, he was re-chosen 
for the same county; and in 1783, upon a total change 
of ministry, he succeeded in a motion for having all 
the declarations, orders, and resolutions of the House 
of Commons respecting his former incapacity, and the 
decision in favour of Colonel Luttrell, expunged from 
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the journals. The close of his political career did not 
prove quite so flattering' to his vanity. When he 
ceased to be a supposed object of persecution, he 
quickly sunk, as Mr. Grenville had justly predicted, 
'into his original insignificance. At the general elec¬ 
tion in 1790, he met with the most scornful and 
humiliating rebuff from that very county, and those 
very people, of whom he had been so long the idol ; 
hut, to use his own metaphor, his nest was then so 
well “ feathfered with the pluckings of his favourite 
goose,” that he could easily console himself for the 
loss of unmerited popularity. 

The tumultuous joy of the populace on having Wilkes 
once more let loose amongst them, and on Beckford’s 
fancied triumph over majesty itself, had scarcely 
subsided, when the attention both of the public and 
of government was called off to an object of much 
greater moment, the probability of a rupture with 
Spain. A frigate from the Southern Ocean, which 
arrived at Plymouth on the 3rd of June, brought 
advices of a formaKwarning given by the Spaniards 
to the English to quit a settlement lately made at 
Falkland Islands, though sanctioned by the double 
right of discovery and possession. These islands, 
which are situated at a small distance from the 
southern extremity of America, were first observed 
by Captain Davis in the year 1592, but did not 
receive their present name till the reign of William 
the Third. They were afterwards visited by some 
ships belonging to St. Maloes, whence they were 
called the Malouines by the French, rather from an 
impulse of national vanity, than from any conviction 
of the validity of their title. The rigour of the cli¬ 
mate, the Sterility of the soil, and the exposure of all 
the islands on that coast to almost perpetual storms, 
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even in the summer months, were such discouraging 
circumstances, that above a century and a half elapsed 
before any European nation attempted to make ■ a 
settlement there. It was first remarked by Lord 
Anson, on his return from his famous voyage round 
the globe in 1744, that the possession of a port to 
the southward of the Brazils would be of signal ser¬ 
vice to future navigators for refitting their ships, and 
providing them with necessaries previously to their 
passage through the Straits of Magellan, or the dou¬ 
bling Cape Horn; and among other places eligible 
for this purpose, he specified Falkland islands. About 
ten years after, on his lordship’s advancement to the 
head of the admiralty, a plan in conformity to his 
ideas was on the point of being carried into execu¬ 
tion ; but strong remonstrances against it being made 
by the King of Spain, under the old pretence of his 
exclusive right to all the Magellanic regions, the 
project, though not expressly given up, was suffered 
to lie dormant. It was revived in the year 1764, 
under the auspices of Lord Egmont, who then pre¬ 
sided at the admiralty board, and by whose advice 
Commodore Anson being sent out to take possession 
of those islands, executed the order with the usual 
formalities; made a settlement] and erected a small 
fort in the vicinity of a commodious harbour, to 
which the name of Port Egmoht was given. It hap¬ 
pened that, about the same time, a settlement had also 
been made, and a fortress erected, by the celebrated 
French navigator, M. de Bougainville, on another of 
those islands to the eastward,of‘the English settle¬ 
ment, under the name of St. Louis. But in conse¬ 
quence of the representations of the court of Madrid 
to the court of Versailles, this was yielded up in 1766 
to the Spaniards, who changed its name to that of 
VOL. i. 3 d 
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Port Solidad. Towards the close of the year 1769, 
Captain Hunt of the Tamar frigate, cruising off the 
islands, fell in with a Spanish schooner belonging to 
Port Solidad, and, agreeably to what he conceived to 
be his duty, charged the commander of the schooner 
to depart from that coast, as it was the property of 
his Britannic Majesty. The schooner obeyed; but 
soon returned with an officer on board, bringing with 
him a letter from the governor of Buenos Ayres, 
addressed to Captain Hunt, in which the governor 
in his turn warned the captain to depart from a coast 
belonging to the King of Spain; but on the suppo¬ 
sition that Captain Hunt’s touching at these islands 
was merely accidental, the governor expressed his 
earnest desire to shewi him all possible civilities. 
Captain Hunt, in reply, again asserted his sovereign’s 
right with some warmth, and threatened to fire into 
the Spanish schooner, upon her attempting to enter 
the harbour. This produced a long altercation by 
letters between the captain and governor, during 
which two Spanish frigates, with troops on board for 
their settlement, arrived at Port Egmont, under pre¬ 
tence of wanting water. The commander-in-chief 
wrote to Captain Hunt, expressing great surprise at 
seeing the usual appearances of an English settlement 
there, charging him with a violation of the last peace, 
and protesting against the act in all its parts, at the 
same time declaring, that he would abstain from any 
other proceeding till he had acquainted his Catholic 
Majesty with this disagreeable transaction. Captain 
Hunt repeated his former arguments on the question 
of right; but as soon as the Spanish frigates, after 
receiving a supply of water, proceeded on their course, 
he set sail for England, in order to inform government 
of what had taken place, not thinking it advisable to 
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run any farther risk on his own authority. Two 
small sloops, the Favourite, Captain Maltby, and the 
Swift, Captain Farmer, formed the whole force that 
remained upon the station; and the latter of these 
was soon after overset in the Straits of Magellan 
but the captain and the rest of the crew, except 
three, were fortunately saved. 

When Captain Hunt’s advices were laid before the 
public, they excited no small alarm; for though the 
Spaniards had not made use of any hostile menaces in 
direct terms, yet their warning him to quit that coast 
was generally considered as preparatory to a formal 
declaration of war. This opinion was farther strength¬ 
ened by a variety of other circumstances. Spain had 
been for some time very attentive to put her West 
India possessions into the best posture of defence, and 
a formidable armament was known to be fitting out at 
the Havannah. Vigorous preparations were making 
in the French and Spanish ports at home ; and though 
these might have been more immediately occasioned 
by the jealousy arising from the progress of the 
Russians in the Levant, they did not appear to indi¬ 
cate a very friendly disposition towards Great Britain. 
A lire also which broke out at this juncture in Ports¬ 
mouth dock-yard, supposed not to have been acci¬ 
dental, and which, in its consequences, might have 
greatly obstructed any sudden maritime efforts, was 
looked upon as part of a settled plan for the ruin of 
the British navy. It was resolved in the cabinet that 
firm, yet temperate representations should be made to 
the court of Madrid; and orders were in the mean 
time issued for the manning and equipment of sixteen 
sail of the line. While things were in this state, the 
Favourite, one of the sloops which had been left at 
Port Egmofit, arrived off the Mother-bank near 
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Portsmouth, on the 22d of September, and brought 
intelligence, that soon after Captain Hunt’s departure, 
five Spanish frigates, and some smaller vessels, with 
all the apparatus necessary for a regular siege, appear¬ 
ed before Port Egmont. Captain Farmer, the com¬ 
mandant, made some preparations at first to defend 
the place, but finding it utterly untenable, submitted, 
after a few shots were fired, to a capitulation, by 
which he and the garrison were allowed to evacuate 
the settlement, and to carry with them what stores 
they could, the governor of Solidad being made 
answerable for the remainder. The Spanish commo¬ 
dore, not choosing, however, that very early intelli¬ 
gence of this outrage should be conveyed to England, 
enjoined the two captains, Farmer and Maltby, not 
to sail without his permission ; and in order to ensure 
compliance, caused the rudder of the Favourite to be 
taken off and kept on shore for twenty days, when it 
was restored, and the sloop permitted to depart. The 
whole kingdom seemed to be inflamed with indigna¬ 
tion at this insult on the British flag. The perseve¬ 
rance of the ministry in their former steady measures 
was too hastily condemned; and the necessity of 
immediate vengeance insisted upon, without consi¬ 
dering that a just and forcible remonstrance might 
inducejthe King of Spain to disavow the behaviour of 
his officer, and that a short negociation might happily 
prevent the miseries and horrors of war. 

The speech from the throne at the meeting of Par¬ 
liament, on the 13th of November, evidently showed 
a desire of leaving to the Spanish court an opening 
for pacification. The hostility was called “ an act 
of the governor of Buenos Ayres,” thereby giving an 
opportunity of disavowal. Parliament was informed 
that satisfaction had been demanded from the court 
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of Spain, and that, in case of refusal, necessary pre¬ 
parations were making 1 to enforce the demand, which 
would not be discontinued till proper reparation was 
obtained, as well as unequivocal proof that other 
powers were equally sincere with his Majesty in the 
resolution to preserve the general tranquillity of Eu¬ 
rope. The addresses of both Houses on this occasion, 
which were warmly opposed, contained the most 
hearty approbation of the steps that had been taken 
by his Majesty, with assurances of effectual support;, 
supplies for the augmentation of the army and navy 
were cheerfully voted; and the increase of the land- 
tax from three to four shillings in the pound met with 
no great opposition. 

Though the language of the Spanish ministry, on 
the very first remonstrance, was condescending and 
pacific, yet unexpected obstacles arose in the course 
of the negociation, which rendered their sincerity 
somewhat questionable. As the doubts of the English 
cabinet on -this head had greatly increased before 
Christmas, it was deemed advisable to adjourn Par¬ 
liament till the latter end of January, to allow time 
for determining the grand question of peace or war, 
and that the minister might then be enabled to 
announce decisively on the alternative. Lord Wey¬ 
mouth having resigned the office of secretary of state 
for the southern department, the correspondence with 
Spain was now carried on by his successor, the Earl 
of Rochford, whose place in the northern department 
was filled by Lord Sandwich. But the latter being 
soon after removed to the head of the admiralty, in 
the room of Sir Edward Hawke, the secretaryship 
for the north was conferred On Lord Halifax, who 
gave up the privy seal to the Earl of Suffolk. The 
great seal was taken out of commission, and given to 
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Judge Bathurst, with the title of Baron Apsley ; and 
various other promotions took place in the law de¬ 
partments, among which were thenames of De Grey, 
Thurlow, and Wedderburne. 

On the 22d of January, 1771, the very day the 
Commons met after their adjournment, Lord North 
informed them, that the Spanish ambassador had 
that morning signed a declaration, with which his 
Majesty was satisfied, and which should be laid before 
the House. The like information was communicated 
to the Lords by the Earl of Rochford. After the 
papers relative to this affair had been submitted to the 
inspection of both Houses, warm debates arose on 
the terms of the Spanish declaration, which the 
members of the opposition asserted to be inadequate 
and insecure, because* though it contained an explicit 
disavowal of the violence used at Port Egmont, and 
an engagement to restore every thing there precisely 
to the state in which it was before the 10th of June, 
1770, it still left room for future disputes, by adding 
“ that his Catholic Majesty did not consider this re¬ 
stitution as in any wise affecting the question concern¬ 
ing* the prior right of sovereignty of the islands.” 
Addresses of thanks and approbation were, however, 
concurred in by very considerable majorities in both 
Houses. Even if the atonement made for the aggres¬ 
sion were not sufficiently ample, ministers would cer¬ 
tainly have been in the highest degree reprehensible, 
had they involved the nation in a war for the sake of 
so insignificant an object as the reserved pretensions 
of Spain to one or two barren spots under a stormy 
Sky in a distant quarter of the globe. The possibility 
of a similar dispute was precluded by the total evac¬ 
uation of that settlement about three years after. 

The other proceedings of Parliament during this 
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session, which ended the 8th of May, afford very 
few subjects of interesting detail, the real interests.of 
the nation being too much absorbed in the excess of 
party feeling. In the House of Commons, a motion 
was made, tending to restrain the power vested in 
the attorney-general of prosecuting ex officio, without 
the intervention of a grand jury, or the forms ob¬ 
served by courts of law in other cases. It was 
argued, that as the attorney-general is an officer re¬ 
moveable at pleasure, and in the way of emolument 
and promotion, so dangerous a power should not be 
lodged in his hands. Former instances were brought 
of an improper exertion of this authority ; and of an 
attorney-general whose conduct had occasioned his 
being brought to the bar of that House, where he 
had'no other method of exculpating himself but by 
showing that he was merely a passive instrument in 
the hands of others, and that he had received the 
information, which was filed in his name, literally as 
it stood, from the secretary of state. It was contend¬ 
ed in reply, that the power of the attorney-general 
was a part of the common law of the land, which is 
as ancient as the monarchy, and the basis of our 
popular liberty ; that if its liability to be abused were 
a sufficient reason for its abolition, the same reason 
must militate against all power; and that the instance 
which had been adduced of an attorney-general being 
cognizable to that House, proved that the power in 
his hands could not be dangerous. The motion was 
negatived by a great majority. The opposition shortly 
afterwards moved for a committee to inquire into the 
administration of criminal justice, and the conduct 
of the judges, particularly in cases relating to the 
liberty of the press, and the power and duty of juries. 
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This was also rejected after a long debate, by a 
majority of more than two to one. 

In the House of Lords, during a debate on a motion 
relative to the Middlesex election, Lord Chatham 
took an opportunity of expressing his sentiments on 
the opinion of Lord Mansfield, that the question of a 
libel or not a libel was a matter of law to be decided 
by the bench, and that only the fact of printing and 
publishing lay with the jury. Lord Mansfield can¬ 
didly and explicitly avowed the practice, at which 
Lord Camden expressed both astonishment and ab¬ 
horrence. This attack induced Lord Mansfield to 
give notice for a call of the House, and when it took 
place, his lordship stated that he had left a paper 
with the clerk,- containing the unanimous opinion of 
the court of King’s Bench in Woodfall’s case. Lord 
Camden offered to maintain that the doctrine thus 
laid down was not the law of England, and intimated 
a wish to tie the other learned lord to a legal con¬ 
test on these points, but the matter went no further, 
to the great disappointment of the public. 

A motion made in the early part of the session, by 
the Duke of Manchester, for an address to quicken 
warlike preparations, and to send, without loss of 
time, necessary succours to our possessions in the 
Mediterranean and West Indies, was attended with 
some disagreeable consequences. The mover was 
descanting on their defenceless state, particularly 
Gibraltar, and proceeding to expose what he called 
the criminal negligence of administration, when he 
was suddenly interrupted, and the standing order for 
clearing the House of strangers was enforced, in the 
midst of great clamour and confusion. The Earl 
of Chatham and seventeen or eighteen other lords 
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were so much irritated at this measure, that they 
withdrew iu a body. Some members of the House 
qf Commons, who happened to be attending' with a 
bill, were rather rudely dismissed, after they had 
gone through the form of its delivery. On their re¬ 
turn to their own house, where they found most of 
the seceding lords, they complained of the indignity 
of the treatment they had met with, and caused it to 
be immediately retaliated, by turning out those very 
lords, and clearing the House of all persons who had 
not a right to sit there. The former intercourse of 
civility between the two Houses was not fully re¬ 
stored during the remainder of the session. 

The existing law, and the known privilege of 
Parliament, expressly prohibited the publication of 
thejr proceedings, without special authority ; yet the 
printers of several public papers had ventured to 
violate this privilege. Nothing could be more agree¬ 
able'to the public-than such details; but to expect 
them to be impartial was then evidently vain. The re¬ 
porters as well as the readers were actuated by party; 
and the debates were not sent forth without receiving 
some tincture from their principles. These reports, 
by misrepresentation, bad often given offence to mem¬ 
bers, but to restrain them was a matter of no small 
difficulty. The persons aggrieved might indeed have 
recourse to the courts of law; but this was always 
tedious, and in its issue uncertain. Recourse might 
also be .had to the privilege of Parliament, and of¬ 
fenders might be called to the bar of the House, a 
practice which, though unpopular, was more fre¬ 
quently resorted to. 

Formal complaints having at length been made in 
the House of Commons against two of the printers, 
Wheble and Thompson,* they were summoned to 
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appear at the bar of the House. As they took no 
notice Of this summons, a second order was issued 
and declared to be final; but no more regard being 
paid to the second order than to,the first, a motion 
was mnde and agreed to, that they should be taken 
into the custody of the sergeant'at arms; the parties, 
however, having absconded, a proclamation appeared 
offering a reward of 50/. for apprehending them. In 
the mean time, six other printers were for similar 
offences summoned to the bar of the House, five of 
whom, obeying the summons, were reprimanded and 
discharged ; and the other, named Millar, was ori&r- 
>ed to be taken into custody for contempt of the notice 
given him. YVheble being apprehended in conse¬ 
quence of the proclamation, and carried before 
Wilkes, the sitting alderman at Guildhall, was dis¬ 
charged, and bound over to prosecute the person 
who apprehended him. Thompson was also appre¬ 
hended, and discharged in the' same manner by 
Alderman Oliver. Millar, being taking into custody 
by the messenger of the House of Commons at his own 
dwelling, was carried before the lord-mayor, Brass 
Crosby, and the aldermen Wilkes and Oliver, at the 
Mansion-house. The deputy sergeant at arms attend¬ 
ing to demand the prisoner, the legality of the war¬ 
rant was denied, and the printer not only discharged, 
but the messenger of the House, on pretext of a 
false arrest, ordered to be committed to prison, in 
default of bail, which was at first refused, but at 
length reluctantly given. The thanks of the cor¬ 
poration of London were voted to the three magis¬ 
trates ; but two of them, the lord-mayor and Aider- 
man Oliver; being members of the House of Commons, 
incurred its severest censure for such a daring oppo¬ 
sition to its authority. Every part of their proceed- 
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ings was voted to be a breach of privilege ; the lord- 
mayor’s clerk, having attended with the minute book, 
was obliged to erase the recognizance of Whittam 
the messenger; and, after several hearings on the 
subject, the two magistrates resolutely persisting in 
the justification of their Conduct, they were com¬ 
mitted prisoners to the Tower. Wilkes had also 
been oadered to appear at the bar of the House ; but 
in a letter which he addressed to the speaker, he saiiV 
he could attend only in his place as member for 
M^dlesex. ' The House, unwilling to give him fresh 
consequence by a renewal of former severities, order¬ 
ed another summons for the 8th of April, and at the 
same time appointed the ninth as the first day of 
meeting after the Easter recess, a mode of escape to 
which they could only have been driven under the 
pressure of extreme difficulty. The lord-mayor and 
Mr. Oliver remained in the Tower till the rising of 
Parliament, when their liberation was celebrated by 
the tumultuous rejoicings of the populace. A com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, which had long 
sat on the matter of privilege, on bringing in its 
report, only recommended that Millar should again 
be taken into custody by the sergeant at arms. The 
report was successfully ridiculed by Mr. Burke, and 
a motion of thanks to the committee made in such a 
burlesque style, that Lord North moved an adjourn¬ 
ment. No further attempt was made against Millar, 
and from this period the publishers of newspapers* 
and other periodical works, have been in the constant 
habit of detailing the proceedings of both Houses of 
Parliament. 

Among the bills that received the royal assent on 
the last day of the session, there were two which par- 
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ticularly engaged the attention of the public. One 
was a bill for disfranchising- eighty-one electors of 
New Shoreham in Sussex, and for extending the 
right of voting to the contiguous rape of Bramber, 
&c. It appeared in evidence before the select com¬ 
mittee, appointed under the Grenville act to try the 
merits of the late election for this borough, that a 
great number of the freemen had formed themselves 
into a society under the name of “ the Christian 
Club.” This Christian club, notwithstanding its 
pious appellation, was merely a junto, appointe^to 
dispose of the borough to the highest bidder. These 
agents of corruption did not vote themselves, but gave 
the necessary orders to the rest of the society ; and, 
after the election was decided, the profits were shared 
equally amongst the whole. The bill for incapaci¬ 
tating all the members of such an infamous club was 
highly and deservedly applauded. 

The other bill above alluded to, though its object 
was of the most evident utility, was added by the 
corporation of London to their catalogue of grievances. 
It was an act for enabling certain persons to enclose 
and embank part of the river Thames adjoining to 
Dnrham Yard, &c. All who had an opportunity of 
examining the good effect of this embankment, in 
improving the navigation of the river, increasing the 
rapidity of the stream, and, above all, laying the 
fonndation of that magnificent pile of buildings, 
called the Adelphi, could not but feel astonishment, 
that a body of men, assuming the title of patriots, could 
have violently opposed its progress through both 
Houses, and exerted their influence to procure peti¬ 
tions against it'aS an invasion of the property claimed 
by the city in the soil or bed of the river, stating that 
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it was an act which tended not only to increase, but 
to “justify the general -want of confidence in the 
Parliament.’’ 

After Beckford’s death, Crosby, Sawbridge, Towns¬ 
end, Wilkes, and Oliver, succeeded to the ostensible 
direction of all the city proceedings. In the first 
month of Crosby’s mayoralty, another remonstrance 
in the usual strain, being the third in the same year, 
was agreed to, and, among the former complaints 
and' requests, it said, that the good effects of his 
■Majesty’s innate goodness had been intercepted by a 
fatal conspiracy of malevolent influence round the 
throne. The King, however, told the remonstrants, 
that he had no reason to alter the opinion expressed 
in his answer to their last addresses on the subject. At 
the beginning of Crosby’s mayoralty, the manning of 
the navy, on the eve of an expected rupture with Spain, 
was the first and most important concern of the state, 
but he refused to back the press-warrants issued for 
that purpose, stating that the ready concurrence of 
his official predecessors in the like measures did not 
remove his doubts of the legality of the practice, and 
that the city bounty for the encouragement of seamen 
was intended to prevent such violences. Alderman 
Wilkes had just before discharged an impressed man, 
though the constant theme of declamation was “the 
rotten condition of the navy, the defenceless state of 
the British dominions, and the inevitable necessity of 
going to Avar.” During the debates in Parliament 
on the conduct of the lord-mayor and Oliver, all the 
avenues to the House were frequently croAvded with 
turbulent mobs, and the lives of several of the ministry 
were endangered. After their commitment to the 
Tower, writs of habeas corpus were obtained for 
them, rather to flatter their vanity by triumphal or 
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riotous processions to and from Westminster Hall, 
than with any hope of their being discharged by the 
judges, as it was known that no court of law could 
interfere with the constitutional authority of the 
House over its own members. Their release at the 
close of the session was celebrated by acts of outrage; 
and at the Midsummer election of sheriffs, the citizens 
were easily induced to give their assent tp a-fourth 
remonstrance, recapitulating the old grievances; 
charging the House of Commons with some new acts 
of wickedness and injustice, particularly the impri¬ 
sonment of the two city magistrates, the erasure of 
Whittam’s recognizance, and the embankment at 
Durham Yard; and praying for the speedy dissolution 
of Parliament, and for the removal of- his Majesty’s 
wicked and despotic ministers. It was intended that 
all the livery should go along with the lord-mayor to 
deliver it, but on the 9th of July, the day before his 
lordship was to proceed to St. James’s at their head, 
he received notice from the lord chamberlain, that 
it being unprecedented as well as impracticable to 
introduce so numerous a body, no person beyond the 
number allowed by law could be admitted; and his 
lordship, with the usual attendants, presented the 
remonstrance next day, which the King answered 
with cool and dignified firmness. “ I shall ever be 
ready,” said he, “ to exert my prerogative, as far as 
I can constitutionally, in redressing any real griev¬ 
ances of my.subjects; and the city of London will 
always find me disposed to listen to any of their well- 
founded complaints: it is therefore with concern that 
I see a part of my subjects! still so far misled and 
deluded, ns to renew, in such reprehensible terms, a 
request, with which, I have repeatedly declared, I 
cannot comply.” 
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No change.took place during the recess in any of 
the departments of administration, except those that 
proceeded from the death of the Earl of Halifax, 
and of Lord Strange, both of which happened not 
long after the rising of Parliament; the Earl of Suf¬ 
folk was appointed secretary of state for the northern 
department, in the room of the Earl of Halifax ; and 
the Duke of Grafton, returning into office, accepted 
of the privy seal. Lord Hyde succeeded Lord 
Strange as chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaster. 
Every thing seemed now to promise ministry both 
tranquillity and permanence; but the blessings of a 
favourable harvest, a flourishing state of arts and 
commerce, and an exemption from the calamities of 
war, pestilence, and famine, which then laid waste 
many other parts of Europe, were considerably allay¬ 
ed towards the end of the year, in consequence of 
very heavy rains which fell in November, and which 
occasioned, particularly in the northern counties, a 
more terrible inundation than had been experienced 
there within the memory of mqn. One of its most 
extraordinary effects took place -on the borders of 
Scotland, about ten miles north of Carlisle. A great 
part of Solway Moss, to the extent of 400 or 500 
acres, began to swell by the inundation, and rose to 
such a height above the level, that at last it rolled 
forward with irresistible force, sweeping along houses, 
trees, and great numbers of sheep and cattle. It 
continued its slow motion for several days, and then 
dividing itself into a variety of little islands from two 
to twelve or fifteen feet in depth, it totally changed 
the face of the country where it lodged, and gave to 
a large.tract of once arable land all the appearance 
of a natural bog. A detail of its ravages would 
serve only to excite the most painful emotions, and it 
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» enough to say that Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland exhibited, for a few days, nothing 
but scenes of distress and horror. The usual cb&foc- 
teristic humanity of the British nation was exerted 
in affording relief to the sufferers. 

It has been already hinted, that the spirit of reli¬ 
gious intolerance had kindled the flames of a civil 
war in Poland-; and that the neighbouring powers of 
Russia and Turkey soon after engaged, not merely 
as parties, but as principals^ in the dreadful contest. 
The usual commotions attending the election of a 
king in that unsettled eonntry had scarcely subsided, 
when new troubles arose from a variety of rigorous 
measures put in force against the dissidents, a name 
there given to the members of the Greek and 
reformed churches. The grievances of which they 
complained were deemed the more intolerable, as 
being in direct violation not only of their natural 
rights,, but of the most express and solemn conven¬ 
tions. In the year 1363, a law was enacted at the 
diet of Wilna, under the sanction of Sigisniund 
Augustus, the last of the hereditary Kings of Poland, 
declaring, that all the professors of the Christian 
religion, without distinction or exception, should, 
according to their rank and merit, be eligible to the 
several pasts and dignities of the state. After Sigis- 
mund’s death, when the political constitution of the 
country was changed, and the crown became elective, 
the .same liberality of religious sentiments still pre¬ 
vailed ; and a perpetual peace between the Greeks, 
the Roman Catholics, and the Protestants, was esta¬ 
blished in the famous diet of 1373, as a fundamental 
law of the republic. But the posterity of those 
illustrious Poles too soon lost sight of the politic, 
humane, and noble precedent that was set them by 
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their fathers. The Roman Catholics obtained by 
degrees the ascendency, and the exclusive possession 
of government; in consequence of which all persons 
of a different persuasion were made to feel the double 
yoke of civil and spiritual tyranny. After many 
struggles and vicissitudes of fortune, their rights and 
privileges were at length completely restored to the 
dissidents in the year 1000 by the treaty of Oliva, 
to which England and the other mediating powers 
became guarantees. STevertheless, under the two 
last Kings of the Protestant house of Saxony, who, 
having turned Papists, affected to be very zealous for 
the religion they had embraced, the oppressions of 
the dissidents recommended ; and notwithstanding 
the wisdom and moderation of their sovereign, and 
the strong remonstrances of the courts of Berlin, 
Petersburg, Denmark, and Great Britain, the most 
severe and unjust decrees passed against them. By 
one of these they were declared traitors to their 
country, if they should implore the intercession even 
of any of those powers who had been guarantees to 
the treaty of Oliva. Thus shut out from every hope 
of redress, and conceiving themselves devoted to 
destruction, they at length flew to arms; and the 
whole kingdom, divided into opposite confederacies, 
became, for a succession of years, a scene of horror, 
calamity, and desolation ; nor would the blind rage 
of civil and religious discord permit the Poles to 
perceive that, by those senseless and horrid conten¬ 
tions, they were exhausting the vital strength of their 
country, and offering themselves lip an easy prey to 
the rapacity of foreign invaders. The artful and 
ambitious Catharine knew too well how to profit 
by their infatuation. Under the plausible shew of 
protecting the dissidents, and of adhering with honour 
VOL. X. a F 
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to the stipulations of former treaties, she sent her troops 
into Poland; and 'while she seemed only to oppose 
the unjust authority claimed by one body of citizens 
over another, her secret aim was to enslave both, and 
to render the whole country a province dependant 
on the Russian empire. It was impossible for the 
Grand Seignior, who had long regarded the growing 
greatness of Russia with anxious and envious appre¬ 
hension, to remain a tame and silent spectator of her 
alarming interference in the troubles of Poland. His 
assistance was also pressingly solicited by many of 
the Polish nobility, who, it is said, held out the most 
inviting offers of submission to his government, if he 
would espouse their cause. He did not, however, 
precipitately engage in so dangerous a quarrel, but 
made repeated demands to the court of Petersburg, 
to withdraw her armiee from tlie territories of the 
republic, and to maintain that neutrality which the 
Porte itself had religiously observed. These remon¬ 
strances produced only vague and evasive declara¬ 
tions; and in the frequent conflicts which took place 
between the Russian troops and the Catholic confe¬ 
derates, near the borders of the Turkish empire, the 
rights of sovereignty were occasionally violated, and 
many causes of complaint occurred. At length mat¬ 
ters were brought to a crisis by the sack of the town 
of Balta in Lesser Tartary, to which a party of the 
confederates had fled for refuge, and which was 
immediately attacked arid carried sword in hand by 
the Russians, who massacred great numbers of the 
inhabitants. In a few days after the intelligence of 
this affair reached Constantinople, an extraordinary 
meeting of the divan was held, at which the Russian, 
ambassador, who had been invited to attend, was 
required to sign articles, importing satisfaction for 
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the injuries sustained, and the immediate withdrawing' 
of the Russian troops from Poland. On his refusal, 
he was committed prisoner to the castle of the Seven 
Towers in the latter end of October, 1708; and hos¬ 
tilities, which were only suspended by the rigours of 
the season, began very early in the ensuing spring. 

It would be deviating too far from our plan to 
attempt even a summary of the events of a war, 
which, from distance of situation and remoteness of 
interest, had little immediate effect on Great Britain. 
It lasted about six years, and exhibited, during that 
time, an almost continued series of triumphs on the part 
of the Russians. After the reduction of the provinces 
north of the Danube, they crossed that great river, 
and carried their victorious arms into the very heart of 
the Turkish dominions. Their efforts at sea were no 
less extraordinary. One of their fleets issued from the 
bottom of the Baltic, to shake the remotest parts of 
the Mediterranean, to intercept the trade of the Le¬ 
vant, to excite and support the insurrection of the 
Greek Christians, and to leave nothing in any part of 
the vast empire of enemies free from alarm and con¬ 
fusion. As the principal success of this enterprise, 
which astonished all Europe, was owing to the skill 
and intrepidity of an English officer, it may, on that 
account, be entitled to particular notice in English 
history. An action, very decisive in its consequences, 
took place between the Russian and Turkish fleets 
in the Archipelago on the fltli of July, 1770. 'I'he 
Turks, though greatly superior in force, and with 
peculiar advantages of situation, could hardly sustain 
the fury of the conflict till night; and then cutting 
their cables, imprudently ran for safety into a little 
bay on the coast of Natolia. The Russian'fleet sur¬ 
rounded them next morning, and the utmost dispatch 
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was used in preparing four fire-ships, whose operations 
were intended to take effect the following night. 
This, however, being a service with which the Rus¬ 
sians were not acquainted, and which they shewed 
great backwardness to engage in, an English lieute¬ 
nant, named Dugdale, undertook the management 
of the fire-ships; and Commodore Greig, another 
officer of the same nation, with equal spirit offered 
hi s services to command four ships and two frigates 
that were to cover them. The commodore engaged 
the enemy about midnight, at the distance of 400 
yards, and at one o’clock Lieutenant Dugdale ran in 
with the fire-ships, but the sailors dreaded so much 
the result of an operation which they did not com¬ 
prehend, that when the lieutenant’s fire-ship was 
within a few yards of their object, the man at the 
helm deserted it, and with the whole crew jumped 
into the boat, and totally abandoned him. The lieu¬ 
tenant, seeing a boat full of Turks ready to board 
him before he had quite reached the ship, fired the 
fusee with his pistol, and though he was terribly 
burnt and nearly blown up by some loose gunpow¬ 
der that lay on the deck, he ran forward and hooked 
the cable of the Turkish ship, so that the. fire was 
immediately communicated to her. He then jumped 
into the sea, and was saved, though with great diffi¬ 
culty. The fire took place so effectually, that in five 
hours the whole fleet, except one man of war and a 
few gallies that were towed off by the Russians, was 
totally destroyed. Thelieutenant was rewarded with 
the command of the captured ship, and Commodore 
Greig was promoted to the rank of admiral. 

In the midst of so many disasters by sea and laud, 
the Turkish government was convulsed by revolts and 
conspiracies, and that dreadful visitation, the plague, 
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added its most cruel ravages to those of the sword. 
The enormous fabric of that ill-compacted empire 
seemed tottering to its fall, when a peace was obtain¬ 
ed on the humiliating terms of ceding to Russia the 
whole country between the Bog and the Nieper; of 
consenting to the absolute independency of the Cri¬ 
mea; and of allowing to the shipping of Russia a 
free navigation in all the Turkish seas, including the 
passage of the Dardanelles. The treaty was signed 
on the 21st of July, 1774. The King of Prussia and 
the Emperor of Germany, whom natura] jealousy, as 
well as policy, would otherwise have prompted to 
oppose so alarming an extension of the Russian power, 
had been previously bribed into acquiescence, not by 
a promised share of the spoils of Turkey, but by the 
dismemberment of Poland, and the appropriation of 
such of its provinces as were best suited to their pur¬ 
pose, by lying contiguous to their respective territories. 
In ]7(J4, both the Empress of Russia and the King of 
Prussia signed with their own hands separate acts of 
renunciation, by which they not only disclaimed all 
pretensions to any part of Poland, but solemnly en¬ 
gaged to guaranty its rights and territories against 
every power whatever: and in the beginning of the 
year 1771, the Empress-queen of Hungary wrote a 
letter to the King of Poland, in which she gave him 
the strongest assurances, that she had never ertter- 
tained a thought of seizing any part of his dominions, 
nor would even suffer any other power to do it; but 
all those declarations and assurances were forgotten 
as soon as a favourable opportunity presented itself 
for dismembering that helpless and devoted country. 
In February, 1772, the fatal treaty of partition was 
signed; and in September, having been hitherto kept 
secret, it was declared to Poland and Europe. The 
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unfortunate Poles appealed in vain to the courts of 
Great Britain, France, and Spain, and the States- 
geueral of Holland, on the atrocious perfidy and 
injustice of these proceedings. After some unavail< 
ing remonstrances, the diet was compelled, at the 
point of the bayonet, to sign a treaty for the formal 
cession of the several districts which the three usurpers 
bad fixed upon and guarantied to each other. 


CHAPTER IX. 

As there was no urgent business which required an 
early attendance, Parliament was not'assembled till 
the 21st of January, 1772, when they were informed, 
in a speech from the throne, that the King of Spain’s 
performance of his engagements in restoring Port 
Egmont and Falkland’s Island, and the assurances 
received of the pacific disposition of that court, as 
well as of other powers, promised the continuance of 
peace. The propriety of maintaining a respectable 
naval force was at the same time suggested ; but great 
pleasure was expressed at finding that there would 
be no necessity to ask any extraordinary aid for that 
purpose. The addresses in both Houses were carried 
unanimously. 

The first business of importance, was a motion in 
the Commons, on the 20th of January, for voting 
2o,000 seamen for the service of the current year. 
As a reason for this augmentation it was advanced, 
that the French having sent a considerable fleet to 
the East Indies, it was necessary to increase our 
naval force in that quarter; that on account of th» 
late differences with Spain, a larger squadron than 
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usual was employed for the protection of the West 
India islands ; and that the war between the Russians 
and Turks had caused a greater number of ships to 
be occupied in protecting our trade in the Mediter¬ 
ranean than had been usual in time of peace. A 
farther argument was derived from the very improved 
state in which the establishment of guard-ships had 
been placed, which was now such that twenty of the 
best ships in the navy were kept in complete condi¬ 
tion, and so nearly manned, that a slight press would 
at any time enable them to put to sea in a few days. 
The motion was agreed to without a division. In 
the debate, ministers were charged with inconsis¬ 
tency in accompanying a speech, breathing nothing 
but peace, with all the actual preparations for war; 
the apprehensions of an attack from France was ridi¬ 
culed ; and it was urged that the proposed measure 
would add 500,000b to the public expenditure. But 
it was defended, chiefly, because it would be effected 
without any new burdens on the people : the land-tax 
being reduced from four to three shillings in the 
pound; and as the sinking fund afforded a surplus ot 
1,800,000b in addition tp the other sources of revenue 
and provisions for the annual expenditure, one million 
and a half was applied to the diminution of the public 
debt. 

Parliament was not inattentive to the other objects 
which the King had pointed out in general terms. 
They amended the provision bills, and made some, 
advances towards a general reform in the svstem of 
the corn laws; they repealed some old, impracticable 
statutes against forestallers, and provided remedies 
for the evils occasioned by others; they passed a law 
for better preserving his Majesty’s dock-yards, ships, 
stores, and ammunition, and another for regulating 
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party walls anti building's in London, Westminster, 
and all places within the bills of mortality : they 
adopted various expedients for farther encouraging 
the herring fishery; for preventing frauds in the 
revenue of excise; and for correcting abuses in the- 
trade between Great Britain and Ireland: they also 
entered upon the consideration of East India affairs; 
and as these were of the utmost intricacy and mag¬ 
nitude, it was deemed advisable to appoint a select 
committee of thirty-one members, chosen by ballot, 
to inquire into, and make a faithful report of, the 
late alarming mismanagement and actual state of the 
company’s concerns,—to present to Parliament a com¬ 
prehensive view of the existence and extent of the 
evils, and thereby to enable them in their deliberate 
wisdom to apply an effectual remedy. The sittings 
of the committee were continued during the summer. 

Some attempts were made in the course of the 
session to enlarge the sphere of religious liberty, the 
first of which was a petition from certain clergymen 
of the established church, and some members of the 
professions of civil law and physic, who prayed to be 
relieved from subscription to the thirty-nine articles. 
In the progress of free discussion relative to religious 
opinion, it was not surprising that systems established 
at the early periods of the reformation should appear, 
to many later inquirers, tinctured with error and 
inconsistency ; the fundamental principle of Protes¬ 
tantism being the right of private judgment, and a 
reference to the authority of Scripture exclusively. 
In no Protestant church had the controversies of 
learned men been carried on with more freedom and 
intelligence than in that of England, whence it had 
long been manifest that among its clergy differences 
of opinion subsisted on important points. The cler- 

1B 
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gymen petitioned for the inherent right, which, they 
said, they held from God alone, to make a full and 
free use of their private judgment in the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, and asserted, that the neces¬ 
sity imposed on them of acknowledging particular 
confessions of faith and doctrinfe, drawn up by fallible 
men, was an infringement of that right, and a deviation 
from the liberal and original principles of the church 
of England : the others urged the hardship of being 
obliged, for the purpose of obtaining degrees in their 
respective faculties, to declare their solemn assent to 
theological tenets, which the course of their studies - 
had not led them- to examine, and upon which their 
private opinions could be of no consequence to society. 
The petition was rejected by a majority of 217 against 
71, on the ground that the clergy were not obliged to 
accept of benefices contrary to their conscience; and 
if scruples arose afterwards, they had it always in their 
power to relinquish their preferments ; that though 
every man was at liberty to interpret the Scripture 
for his own private use, his being authorized to do so 
for others was a matter of a very different nature; 
and that all governments had a right to establish such 
a system of public instruction as should approve itself 
most conducive to the general good. The danger of 
innovations was also urged, and that it would be 
impolitic to give any opportunity of lighting up the 
dames of religious controversy.. It seemed, however, 
to be the general wish, that the universities would 
grant relief to the professors of law and physic in 
the matters they complained of; though Parliament 
did not think proper to interfere. Favourable senti¬ 
ments were also thrown out in the debate with regard 
to the dissenting ministers, and some concern was 
expressed for the hardships they suffered, in being 
VOL. I. 3 G 
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Obliged, under severe penalties, by the act of tolera¬ 
tion passed soon after the revolution, to subscribe the 
dqttrinal articles of a church to which they did uot 
belong, and from which they sought neither promo¬ 
tion nor emolument. The friends of the dissenters 
immediately obtained leave to bring in a bill for their 
relief, which was carried through the House of Com¬ 
mons without a division, the number of those who 
spoke against it by no means corresponding with their 
zeal; but it was thrown out, on the second reading in 
the House of Lords, by a majority of almost four to 
1 one, who considered the thirty-nine articles as the 
grand palladium on which the civil as well as eccle¬ 
siastical government of the kingdom depended. 

Another debate, in which the church was concern¬ 
ed, took place the 17th of February, on a motion for 
leave to introduce a bill to secure the possessions of the 
subject against dormant claims of the church. It 
was urged, that as the Nullum Tempus of the crown 
had been given up, some limitation should be made 
to the claims of the church, but it was argued, in 
reply, that the power of revival was absolutely neces¬ 
sary to protect the church from the encroachments of 
the laity. The motion was rejected. Two other 
circnmstanees connected with religion may deserve 
recording. A Dr. Nowell having preached, before 
the House of Commons a sermon, on the 30th of 
January, containing passages unfavourable to liberty, 
the thanks given him as a matter of course, were, 
upon consideration, voted without a division to be 
expunged. Shortly after, a motion for the repeal of 
the act enjoining the observance of that anniversary 
was negatived. 

An act passed this session for “ making more effect 
taal provisions to guard the descendants of the late 
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King, George tbe Second, from marrying without 
the approbation of his Majesty, his heirs, and succes¬ 
sors, first had and obtained,”, was strenuously opposed 
in every stage of its progress through both Houses. 
It had its origin in the marriage contracted but a few 
months before by the Duke of Cumberland with Mrs. 
Horton, relict of Colonel Horton and daughter of Lord 
Irnham. A private, though long suspected marriage 
of the Duke of Gloucester to the Countess-dowager 
of Waldegrave, which the duke now avowed, might 
also have operated on the King’s mind, to recom¬ 
mend, by a particular message, the consideration of 
this subject to Parliament. The former experience 
of the great evils arising from unsuitable alliances 
rendered the propriety of some restraints evident; 
but it was alleged th&t they were carried too far in 
the new act, according to the provisions of which, 
the marriages contracted by the royal family, from 
the time of its having passed, are declared null and 
void, unless the previous approbation of his Majesty 
be obtained ; but in case the parties shall have attain¬ 
ed the age of twenty-five years, and give notice to 
the privy council of their intention of marriage, such 
marriage shall be held good in la.w, unless the Parlia¬ 
ment shall, within the space of twelve months, declare 
its disapprobation of the same. Two animated pro¬ 
tests, signed by eighteen peers, display the arguments 
employed in opposition to the bill. " The descendants 
of George the Second,” it is remarked, “ may in time 
comprehend a very numerous description of people; 
and it would be an intolerable grievance, that the 
marriages of so many subjects, dispersed amongst the 
various ranks of civil life, should be subject to the 
restraints of this act. It seems indecent to the royal 
family,'to suppose that they arrive later at the age 
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of discretion than others, and absurd to allow them 
to he capable of governing a kingdom at an age when 
they are not to be trusted in the choice of % wife. It 
seems to he a mere act of power, having neither the 
force nor obligation of law, and contrary to the inhe¬ 
rent rights of human nature, to disable a man from 
contracting marriage, perhaps for life; and it is 
pregnant with civil discord and confusion, as having 
a natural tendency, at some future period, to produce 
a disputed title to the crown—and all this for ends 
wholly disproportionate to such extraordinary efforts, 
as the main purposes of the bill might have been 
answered without creating that perpetuity of restraint, 
which they think themselves in conscience bound to 
oppose.” That part of the royal message containing 
the assertion, “ that the right trf approving all mar¬ 
riages in the royal family had ever belonged to the 
Rings of this realm,” being inserted in the preamble 
of the bill, occasioned in the Commons a violent 
debate; and a motion was there made, that those 
words were neither founded in law, nor in the opinion 
of the judges. The words in question, however, 
were, after long and repeated discussion, confirmed, 
by 200 against 184 voices. A clause was afterwards 
moved, that this bill should remain in force during 
the life of the present King only, and three years 
after, which was negatived by 150 to 132 votes;; and 
the bill ultimately passed by a majority of 50. 

Whatever uneasiness the King felt at the disre¬ 
spectful behaviour of both his brothers in marrying 
without his consent, some other events of a family 
nature soon after took place, which were to him a 
source of keener concern and affliction, His amiable 
mother, the Princess-dowager of Wales, died on the 
8th of February; and his sister, the Queen of Den- 
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mark, had a few days before fallen a victim to the 
Intrigues and boundless ambition of her husband's 
mother-in-law. This artful woman, eagerly bent on 
securing, if possible, the succession for her own son, 
the King’s half brother, left no means untried to 
alienate the affections of the royal pair from each 
other. But these attempts not answering her pur¬ 
pose, she entered into more desperate schemes, in 
concert with some discarded placemen, and at length, 
by the combined efforts of fraud and force, brought 
about a revolution at the court of Copenhagen on the 
16th of January. Under the sanction of a warrant, 
compulsorily obtained from the King, Counts Struen- 
see and Brandt, his chief ministers, were thrown into 
a dungeon, and the young Queen was committed close 
prisoner to the castle of Cronenburgh. They were 
charged with a conspiracy to force the King to sign 
an act of renunciation, and to establish a regency, by 
which the government was to be lodged in the hands 
of the young Queen and the two favourites. The 
latter suffered on a scaffold about three months after; 
but the Queen was allowed, through the powerful 
interposition of England, to retire from the Danish 
dominions. She and her attendants were conveyed to 
Germany by a small squadron of frigates under the 
command of Captain M'Bride ; and she took up her 
residence at Zell in the electorate of Hanover, where 
she died of a malignant fever on the 10th of May, 
1775, not having then completed the twenty-fourth 
year of her age. Her enemies, though so far suc¬ 
cessful, did not accomplish their ultimate - object. 
They had propagated scandalous reports of her 
amours with Struensee; yet were afraid to question 
the legitimacy .of her issue. In the year 1784, they 
were all dismissed from office; and a new council 
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was formed under the auspices of the Prince-royal, 
who was now grown up to,assert his own rights, and 
to vindicate his injured mother’s honour. 

Another of the northern kingdoms exhibited, in 
the same year, a more extraordinary revolution. 
Gustavus the Third had succeeded his father on the 
throne of Sweden in. February, 1771. In his speech 
at the opening of the diet in June, he declared, that 
he considered it as his greatest glory to be the first 
citizen of a free country; and in the month of Fe¬ 
bruary following, he not only took the usual oath 
preparatory to his coronation, but added some articles 
in which he formally absolved the states from their 
allegiance, should he ever attempt any infringement 
of the capitulations to which he had then sworn, All 
this, however, appears to have been the result of a 
studied and consummate hypocrisy. After long pre¬ 
paration, he threw off the mask on the 19th of Au¬ 
gust^ and alternately haranguing his guards and the 
populace, obtained the concurrence of both in his 
plans of pretended reform. The diet being in a few 
days convened, he made a plausible and eloquent 
speech on the disorders of the state, and on the 
Remedies which he proposed for their acceptance, not 
wholly trusting to the powers of his oratory on this 
occasion. All the garrison w r as under arms; the 
palace was invested on every side with.troops; and 
cannon were planted in the court facing the half 
where the representatives of the nation were assera r 
bled) while a matross stood , over each gun with a 
lighted match in his hand. The states, thus encircled 
with terrors, did not take much time to consider the 
articles of the new constitution; and, upon declaring 
their assent, the oath of fidelity was immediately 
administered to them. As soon ns the ceremony of 
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■wearing to the new form of government was com- 
cluiled, fie drew a psalm-book out of his pocket, and 
taking off his crown, began to sing Te Deum, “ it 
being highly proper,” he said, “ to thank Almighty 
God for his assistance in bringing about so happu an 
event; by which one of the most limited monarchies 
in Europe was converted into one of the most abso¬ 
lute. He enjoyed the power thus acquired for twenty 
years in seeming security; but though he had placed 
himself above the reach of the laws, he fell at length 
by the arm of an assassin. 

Lord Hillsborough resigned his office of secretary 
of state for the American department in August, 
together with his seat at the head of the board of 
trade, both of which were bestowed on the Enrl of 
Dartmouth, a nobleman who had uniformly opposed 
American taxation. Lord Stormont, the Earl of 
Mansfield’s nephew, was appointed ambassador ex¬ 
traordinary at the court of Versailles, in the room of 
the Earl of Harcourt, who suaceeded Lord Towns- 
hend in the government of Ireland; and the services 
of the latter were rewarded with the master-general¬ 
ship of the ordnance. The death of the Earl of 
Albemarle afforded an opportunity for promoting 
General Conway to the government of the islhud of 
Jersey; pnd Sir Jeffery AmherBt, who succeeded 
him as lieutenant-general of the ordnance, was soon 
afterwards called to the privy council. A few pro¬ 
motions were also occasioned by the death of the 
Earl of Litchfield, Lord North being elected chan¬ 
cellor of the university of Oxford, and Lord Edge- 
cumb appointed captain of ihe band of gentlemen 
pensioners. Mr. Jenkinson succeeded the latter in 
the joint vice-treasurerBhip of Ireland, w hich made a 
vacancy at the treasury board in England for Mr, Fox, 
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Though both Houses of Parliament, which had 
been prorogued the 10th of June, met again on the 
20th of November, to resume, at the King’s earnest 
desire, the consideration of the East India Com¬ 
pany’s affairs, yet the only steps they had time to 
take in that business before the Christmas holidays 
were the revival, or rather continuance, of the select 
committee; the appointment of another, consisting of 
thirteen members, under the name of the committee 
of secrecy, for the purpose of more accurately inves¬ 
tigating the various sources of the company’s misfor^ 
tunes, without, any unnecessary exposure of them to 
the world; and an act to restrain the company for a 
limited time from sending out supervisors, a measure 
which then appeared to be equally expensive and 
useless. The objects of inquiry were so various and 
of so great an extent, that a complete body of infor¬ 
mation could not be laid before the House till the 
month of April, 1773; but the exigencies of the 
company requiring immediate relief, and a petition 
for that purpose being presented to Parliament in the 
beginning of March, Lord North brought forward 
several resolutions in the course of the month, which 
were successively agreed to. A loan of 1,400,0001. 
•was voted to the company, to save them from a 
situation little short of bankruptcy; and, in order to 
prevent the like disasters from befalling them in 
future, certain terms were annexed to the loan, on 
the principle, that every creditor, who parts with his 
money to an applicant, has an undoubted. right to 
insist upon particular conditions, before he accedes to 
the request. On this principle it was resolved, that 
the Company’s dividend should be restricted to si? 
per cent, until the repayment of the sum advanced, 
and that they be allowed to divide no more than 
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seyen .per cent. >unlil the reduction of their bond debt 
to a million and a half. A few days after, it was moved 
and carried by the minister, that it was the opinion of 
the House, that it would be more beneficial to the public 
and to the East India Company to let the territorial 
acquisitions remain in the possession of the company 
for a limited time, not to exceed the term of six years, 
their charter expiring about that periodthat no 
participation of the profits should take place between 
the public and the company before the above stipu¬ 
lated repayment of the loan, and reduction of the 
bond debt;—that after these points .were settled, 
three-fourths of the nett surplus profits of the com¬ 
pany, above the sum of eight per cent, upon their 
capital stock, should be paid into the exchequer for 
the use of the public, the other fourth being set apart 
either for farther reducing the company’s bond debt, 
or by way of provision for future contingencies;— 
and that, as the company had in their warehouse a 
stock of teas, amounting to about 17,000,000 pounds, 
which it would be greatly to their advantage to con¬ 
vert into money, they should be allowed to export 
any quantities of it duty free. The company remon¬ 
strated against the hardship of some of these stipu¬ 
lations, particularly the limitation of their dividend 
after the discharge of the loan, the future disposal of 
their nett profits, and, above all, the implied decision 
against their right to territorial acquisitions, but their 
remonstrances had no weight with Parliament; the 
loan bill, passed without the smallest change in any 
one article; and such was the indignation of the 
public at the enormous oppressions committed under 
the flame, if not by the express authority, of the 
company, that little compassion or sympathy was 
VOL. I. 3 H 
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excited by the loudness of their exclamations and 
complaints in this day of their humiliation and 
distress. 

As it may appear inconceivable how the company 
could be precipitated,' in the short period which elapsed 
since the year 1765, from thfc height of prosperity to 
a state of embarrassment bordering upon ruin, a tran¬ 
sient review of the principal causes will be necessary. 
Soon after the treaty concluded by Lord Clive at 
Eliabad, pernicious monopolies were established by 
the company’s servants in all the newly acquired 
provinces; and as if the exclusive purchase and sale 
of every article of general consumption in India were 
not sufficient to satisfy their avarice, the presidency 
of Calcutta devised another scheme of-legal plunder, 
which was, to declare void at once all the leases held 
under the government, on very low terms, by the 
zemidars and polygars, who constitute the great 
landed interest of the-country. The pretext for this 
was, that many of these leases had been collusively 
obtained; and it was said, that impartiality required 
they should be now relet without distinction to the 
highest bidder. By these means the natives were 
impoverished; immense fortunes were made by their 
oppressors; but the aggregate receipts of the com¬ 
pany’s treasury alarmingly decreased. As the opulence 
of Bengal, however great, depended solely upon the 
labour and industry of the people, upon commerce, 
manufactures, and agriculture, it is evident that these 
could not long flourish under the baneful influence of 
rapacity. The governing rule of trade pursued by' 
the company’s servants was to reduce to the lowest 
.extreme of depression the price in the purchase, and 
to enhance it in the same extravagant degree in the 
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sale. This discouraged the artisan and manufacturer 
from going to work, and others from buying any 
thing but what was of absolute necessity. The situ* 
ation of the farmers and husbandmen was still more 
hopeless: they planted in doubt, and reaped in uncer¬ 
tainty. A large proportion of the land was of course 
left untilled ; and this cooperating with a drought in 
the year 1769, occasioned a general scarcity of pro¬ 
visions, particularly of rice, the great staple of Indian 
sustenance. It was also said, that some of the mono¬ 
polists had exerted their power and their foresight in 
collecting the scanty supplies into stores so that the 
poor Gentoos, who would in no extremity violate the 
precepts of their religion by eating flesh, had no 
alternative left them but to part with the small 
remains of their property or to perish with hunger. 
It is certain that a dreadful famine, and the plague, 
its usual concomitant, carried off, in the year 1770, 
very nearly a fourth part of the entire population of 
Bengal, or about 3,000,000 of unfortunate victims. 
To these calamities were added the distressing effects 
of the war with Hyder Ally, in which the company - 
had been plunged chiefly by the interested views of 
individuals, and in such circumstances it cannot be 
deemed wonderful, that the disbursements of the 
company should far exceed the amount of their reve¬ 
nues, and bring them, in a few years, to the verge of 
bankruptcy. The immense increase in the annual 
expenditure of the civil nnd military establishments 
in Bengal, which had risen since 1765 from 700,000/. 
to i,700,000 v J. was among the principal causes of 
.their embarrassments, as the mercantile profits of 
the company, during this period, averaged 404,000/. 
annually, which would have afforded a dividend of 
twelve and a half per cent, 
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In the reports of the select committee, many other 
scenes of cruelty were unfolded to public view. The 
detail would be endless; but a general idea of their 
nature may be formed from the words of the chairman, 
who declared, “ that, through the whole investigation, 
he could not find a single sonnd spot whereon to lay 
his finger, it being all equally one mass of the most un¬ 
heard of villanies, and the most notorious corruption.” 
Heavy charges were brought against several of the 
company’s servants, and particularly against Lord 
Clive, who, it was affirmed, had acquired a princely 
fortune by the most iniquitous means; but a vote of 
censure on his conduct, which was moved in the House 
of Commons, stating that he had abused the powers 
with which he was intrusted, in having possessed him¬ 
self of 234,0001. under the denomination of private do¬ 
nation, was negatived by a large majority, in opposition 
to the minister. A deep impression was nevertheless 
made upon the mind of the accused nobleman by the 
notoriety of some of the facts, and by the odium which 
from that time attached itself to his character, and 
after a few years passed in a state of despondency, he 
put a voluntary period to his life, by this melancholy 
catastrophe demonstrating to mankind the yanity of 
human pursuits and wishes, and the infinite supe¬ 
riority of conscious virtue to all the gifts of fame and 
fortune. 

The minister, though left in a minority when he 
supported a motion which led to the impeachment of 
individuals, found both Houses ready to concur in 
any general plan of reform, which might happily 
prevent the repetition of the like crimes, and the 
return of similar calamities. With this view a bill 
was brought in for the better management of the 
company’s affairs, as well in India as in Europe; of 
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which the chief provisions were, that the court of 
directors should in future be chosen for the term of 
four years, instead of being elected annually, six 
members vacating their seats each year;—that the 
qualification for voting should be raised from 500 1. 
to 1000L capital stock, and the time of previous pos¬ 
session be extended from six months to twelve;— 
that the jurisdiction of the mayor’s court at Calcutta 
be confined to mercantile causes, and a new supreme 
court of judicature be established in India, consisting 
of a chief justice and three puisne judges appointed 
by the King; and lastly, that a superiority over the 
other presidencies be given to the presidency of 
Bengal, the. blanks for the names of the members, 
including the governor and council, being filled- 
up at the time by Parliament, and the removal of 
those officers, as well as a negative on the future, 
nomination of the company, being vested in the 
crown. It was strongly urged by the minister, in 
support of those material changes of the old system, 
that the annual election of directors made them too 
dependant on their constituents, to form any con¬ 
nected plans, or to adopt any resolute measures: — 
that the term of six months was too short for a quali¬ 
fication to vote, as it did not preclude temporary 
purchases of stock, merely for that [impose, and that 
so small a share as 5001. was not a sufficient interest 
in the company, to entitle the holder to a privilege, 
the abuse of which might be fatal to the whole 
body :—that the contraction of powers in the mayor’s 
court at Calcutta was only reducing its jurisdiction 
within the circle to which it had been originally 
confined; that it was a court of merchants and traders, 
and therefore incompetent to the trial of t|ie many 
great, momentous, and complicated matters arising 
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from the vast extent of territorial acquisitions ■ that 
for these reasons, the erection of a new judicature 
was absolutely necessary, and that the appointment 
of the judges by the crown, emphatically called the 
fountain’of justice, was not only proper, but indis¬ 
pensable, to give a due weight and consequence to 
their decisions:—that the proposed superiority of one 
presidency over the rest was not to interfere with 
their peculiar or internal regulations, but related only 
to those great objects of general concern, war, peace, 
and alliances, in deciding on which, the exercise of 
equal and separate powers had frequently been pro¬ 
ductive of much disorder and confusion;—and that 
the most effectual check on the abuse of the civil 
and military authority which was thus centered in the 
presidency of Bengal, would be to make the nomi¬ 
nation as Well as removal of the members dependant 
on the will of the legislature. Petitions against this 
bill were presented from the city of London, from 
the Last India Company, and from the proprietors 
of 500/. stock; but without effect. After long and 
frequently renewed debates, it was carried through 
the House of Commons by a majority of six to one; 
and in the. House of Lords, on the final division, the 
numbers were 74 to 17. 

The other proceedings of this session make but 
little figure when compared with the magnitude and 
importance of the East India business. A few of 
them, however, deserve some notice. The harvest 
of the year 1772 not having been so productive as 
to lower the high price of corn in England, and a 
dreadful scarcity still continuing in other parts of 
Europe, the attention of Parliament was directed to 
the distresses of the poor by the speech from s the 
throne; and the renewal of the provision bills was 
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among the first measures that received the sanction of 
the legislature. The fraudulent diminution of the 
gold coin, an enormity which had been carried to 
the most dangerous excess, Parliament at this time 
endeavoured to remedy; but the act for calling in 
light gold, and regulating its value by jts’ weight, 
was loudly exclaimed against, especially by bankers, 
who were obliged to hold money for others, and had 
received it at its nominal value; it was said, on the 
other hand, that the loss fell where it could best be 
borne, upon those who had been gainers by the situ¬ 
ation which occasioned it, and who had always pro¬ 
fited by the public money, nnd that a tax on the 
nation, to make good the deficiency, would have 
opened a door for very gross impositions. Attempts 
for obtaining an enlargement of the toleration act, 
and the abolition of all tests at the time of being 
matriculated or admitted a member of either of the 
universities, were renewed, but with no better suc¬ 
cess than in the last session: Parliament declined inter¬ 
fering in the regulations which the universities were 
fully empowered to make for the government of their 
own body; and the plan of more liberal indulgence 
to the dissenters, though it again passed the House 
of Commons by a great majority, was rejected in the 
Lords by one as great. It was almost impossible 
that any new arguments could be urged on this sub¬ 
ject ; but the suggestions of former speaker's and 
writers were enforced with all the variety of illus¬ 
tration. A petition from the half-pay captains of 
the navy, praying for a small addition to their sub¬ 
sistence, met with more success, though the minister, 
in opposition to it, contended, that the state of the 
finances could not allow any increase of expenses; 
and thut if this were granted, other bodies of men 
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would urge similar requests, perhaps as well founded. 
The arguments in favour of the petition, however, 
prevailed so far, that the motion for redress passed by 
a majority of nine; and an address was presented to 
the throne for an addition of two shillings a-day to 
the captains’ half-pay. 

Some very animated and eloquent debates were 
also occasioned by a late expedition against the 
Caribbs in the island of St. Vincent. A few of 
these were descended from the original possessors; 
but the greater part wer&the offspring of some Afri¬ 
can negroes who had?bben shipwrecked On the coast 
about a century before. These two tribes of savages 
were scattered in huts over the most fertile and valu¬ 
able part of the country, of which they had only 
cleared a few little spots, suffering the rest to lie 
covered with wood, uncultivated and unoccupied, 
without any benefit to others or to themselves. Soon 
after the cession of the island to Great Britain, in 
consequence of the peace in 1763, repeated appli¬ 
cations were made to government by the English 
Settlers, to obtain from those people the lands, of 
which-they were in fact but the nominal owners, in 
exchange for another quarter of the island, less sus¬ 
ceptible of culture, but as comfortable for their habi¬ 
tation, and as convenient for the support of savage 
life, as that which they now possessed. Proper 
instructions for this purpose were accordingly issued 
by the board of treasury in the year 1768; but the 
Caribbs refused to part with their lands, to admit of 
any exchange, or even to acknowledge submission 
to the government that held out to them offers, of 
compensation and security. After every, effort of 
intreaty and persuasion had been tried in vain, it 
was deemed necessary, in the summer of 1772, to 
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order two regiments from North America to join an 
equal number of troops at St. Vincent’s, and to 
co-operate with the fleet on that station in reducing 
the refractory savages to obedience. At this period 
an inquiry was instituted, in the House of Commons, 
respecting the whole business; and motions were 
made conveying the severest censure on the ministry 
for adopting measures, which were said to be “equally 
repugnant to the humanity of his Majesty’s temper, 
disgraceful to his arms, and derogatory to the cha¬ 
racter of the British nation.” These charges were 
answered with ability : the motions were negatived ; 
and, about the same time, (February the 17th,) the 
expedition which gave birth to the inquiry was also 
terminated. The Caribbs, after some fierce encouh- 
ters, agreed to acknowledge his Majesty’s sovereignty 
without reserve; to take an oath of fidelity and alle¬ 
giance; to submit to the laws of the island in all 
transactions with the white inhabitants, while they 
were allowed to adhere to their own customs and 
usages in their intercourse with each other; and to 
cede a large tract of very valuable land to the crown, 
the districts which they still retained being secured 
in perpetuity to them and to their posterity, 

Both Houses of Parliament continued their delibe¬ 
rations till the 1st of July, when an end was put to 
the session by a speech from the throne, expressing 
the utmost satisfaction at their zeal, assiduity, and 
perseverance. His Majesty had, the preceding week, 
afforded much gratification to considerable numbers 
by a review of the navy at Portsmouth, where the 
resort of company during the royal visit was unpa¬ 
ralleled. 

The remainder of the year rolled away without 
any remarkable domestic occurrences; but the events 
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of the same period ia America were very alarming. 
The repeal of the other port duties, while that on tea 
was continued, had not produced all the good effects 
which were expected from the concession. The pro¬ 
vincial assemblies persisted in disavowing his Ma¬ 
jesty’s right to keep commissioners of the customs, or 
to establish any revenue in North America. A lately 
adopted measure of appointing the governors and 
judges of the colonies to be paid by the crown was 
another source of much discontent. Still, however, the 
ill-humour of the people seemed to vent itself in angry 
complaints; and no act of outrage had taken place for 
the last three years, except the burning of an armed 
schooner at Rhode Island in June, 1772. Even this 
was not occasioned by any popular tumult: it was the 
momentary impulse of revenge inflicted by a party of 
smugglers on the commander of that vessel, who had 
made himself obnoxious by his zeal and vigilance in the 
execution of the revenue laws. But, in the summer 
of the current year, an extraordinary accident served 
to blow into a flame the unsmothered embers of dis¬ 
content in Massachuset’s Bay. Dr. Franklin, the 
agent for that province, had by some unknown means 
got possession of certain confidential letters, written 
by the governor and the lieutenant-governor to their 
friends in England, containing an unfavourable repre¬ 
sentation of the temper of the people, and the views 
of the leaders, and tending to shew the necessity of 
more vigorous measures, in order to secure the obe¬ 
dience of the colony. These letters were immediately 
transmitted by the doctor to the assembly then sitting 
at Boston, who came to several violent resolutions, 
which they followed up by a petition and remon¬ 
strance to the King, charging Mr. Hutchinson the 
governor, aud Mr. Oliver his deputy, with being 
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betrayers of their trusts and of the people they 
governed, and praying for justice against them and 
for their speedy removal. Fresh fuel was soon after 
thrown into the blaze of animosity excited by the 
publication of the letters. The East India Company 
having, in pursuance of the act for permitting the 
exportation of teas duty free, consigned large quan¬ 
tities to their agents in the principal ports of America, 
the factious leaders there easily persuaded the people, 
that this was a scheme calculated merely to circum¬ 
vent them into a compliance with the revenue law, 
and thereby open the door to an unlimited taxation. 
Meetings were held, first at Philadelphia, and after¬ 
wards in several other towns, where resolutions were 
passed, declaring “ this new ministerial plan of im¬ 
portation to be a violent attack upon the liberties of 
America,” and pronouncing it to be the duty of every 
American to oppose this attempt; and that whoever 
should directly or indirectly countenance it was an 
enemy to his country. The consignees were obliged 
in most places to relinquish their appointments; and 
among other inflammatory papers then circulated 
throughout the colonies, a warning was given to the 
pilots on the river Delaware “ not to conduct any of 
the tea ships into their harbour, as they were sent 
only for the purpose of enslaving and poisoning all 
the Americans.” In a similar publication at New 
York, those ships were said to be freighted with 
fetters forged in Great Britain ; and every vengeance 
was denounced against all persons who should in any 
manner contribute to the introduction of such chains. 
The landing of the tea" was every where violently 
resisted; and several of the ships returned to England 
without breaking bulk. At Charlestown, after much 
opposition and tumult, a cargo was permitted to be 
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unloaded, but was immediately lodged in damp un¬ 
ventilated cellars, where it long remained, and finally 
perished ; some was also landed at New York, under 
the cannon of a man of war, but the government 
there were forced to consent to its being locked up 
from use. At Boston the riots, even before the arrival 
of the ships, rose to a height which made the excesses 
committed elsewhere appear trivial; the populace 
surrounded the houses of the consignees and demand¬ 
ed their resignation, which not being complied with, 
their doors and windows were broken, and they them¬ 
selves narrowly escaped the fury of the mob by flying 
from the town, and taking shelter in Castle William. 
In vain did the governor issue a proclamation com¬ 
manding the civil magistrates to suppress the riots; 
the sheriff was insulted for attempting to read it at 
one of their illegal meetings in the town-hall. As 
soon as the ships arrived, the inhabitants met again, 
and with loud acclamations testified their'concurrence 
in a vote that the tea should not be landed, and that 
it should be sent back in the same bottoms; but 
clearances from the custom-house, and a pass from 
the governor, being refused, an immense crowd 
repaired to the quay in the evening of the. 18th of 
December, and about seventeen of the most resolute, 
in the disguise of Mohawk Indians, boarded the ves¬ 
sels, broke open 342 chests of tea, and discharged 
fheir contents into the water. 

The ministry not being in possession of these facts 
at the meeting of the Parliament on the 13th of 
January, 1774, no mention was made of American 
affairs in the speech from the throne; but on the 7th 
of March, a message was delivered from his Majesty 
to both Houses, informing them, that, in consequence 
of the unwarrantable practices carried on in North 
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America, and particularly of the violent and out¬ 
rageous proceedings at Boston, with a view of 
obstructing the commerce of this kingdom, and upon 
grounds and pretences immediately subversive of its 
constitution, it was thought fit to lay the whole 
matter before Parliament—recommending to their 
serious consideration, what farther regulations or 
permanent provisions might be necessary to bs esta¬ 
blished. This message was accompanied by a great 
number of papers, which sufficiently showed the spirit 
that prevailed all over the continent. In the address of 
thanks for these communications, the House assured 
his Majesty that they would exert every means in 
their power of effectually providing for the due exe¬ 
cution of the laws, and securing the just dependance 
of the colonies. The first step taken to accomplish 
this end was the introduction of a bill, which was 
rapidly and almost unanimously carried through both 
Houses, for shutting up the port of Boston, and pro¬ 
hibiting the lading or unlading of all goods or mer¬ 
chandize at any place within its precincts, from and 
after the 1st of June, until it should appear to his 
Maj esty that peace and obedience to the laws were 
so far restored in the town, that trade might again be 
safely carried on, and his Majesty’s customs be duly 
collected ; in which case bis Majesty might by pro¬ 
clamation open the harbour j but not till it should 
also sufficiently appear, that full compensation had 
been made to the East India Company for the de¬ 
struction of their tea, and to all others who had suf¬ 
fered by the late riots. The board of customs was, 
in the mean time, to be removed to the town of 
Salem. But as the prevention of future enormities 
was an object of still greater importance than the 
punishment of those which were past, and as the 
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ktter seemed greatly owing to the weakness of the 
civil power in the colony of Massachuset’s Bay, and 
to other radical defects in the frame of their govern¬ 
ment, it was'now proposed to assimilate their consti¬ 
tution more nearly to that of the royal governments 
in America, and to their prototype, the government 
of Great Britain. For this purpose an act was passed 
to deprive the lower house of assembly of the privilege 
of electing the members of the council, and to vest 
that privilege in the crown; to authorize the King, 
or his substitute the governor, to appoint judges, 
magistrates, and sheriffs ; to empower the sheriffs to 
summon and return juries; and to prohibit town 
meetings from being called by the select men r unless 
with the consent of the governor. Such a restraint 
was deemed necessary, not only to suppress the spirit 
of faction in the province itself, but to prevent the 
rest of the colonies from being tainted by its example. 
The next expedient was a bill for the impartial admi¬ 
nistration of justice in Massachuset’s Bay, empowering 
the governor, with the advice of the council, in case 
any person was indicted in that province for murder, 
or any other capital offence, and it should appear by 
information on oath that the fact had been committed 
in the exercise or aid of magistracy in suppressing 
riots, and that a fair trial could not be had in the 
province, to send the person so indicted into any other 
colony, or to Great Britain, to be tried; the act to 
continue in force four years. The opposition made 
to these bills, in their progress through both Houses, 
was feeble and unpopular ; but another act that fol¬ 
lowed them, for making more effectual provision for 
the government of the province of Quebec, was vio¬ 
lently opposed within doors, and excited much clamour 
without. The objects of this act were, to secure to 
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the inhabitants of that province the free exercise of 
their religion, and to th,e Roman Catholic clergy 
their rights, agreeably to the articles of capitulation 
at the time of the surrender of the province ; to con¬ 
firm the English laws, and a trial by jury in criminal 
cases, but, in civil cases, to restore the ancient French 
laws and a trial without jury, as being more acceptable 
to the Canadians; to establish a council, holding their 
commissions from and at the pleasure of the King, 
who were to exercise all the powers of legislation, 
except that of imposing taxes; and lastly, to extend 
the limits of the province, which, reaching far to the 
southward behind the other settlements, might be 
made to serve as a check upon them, if necessary. 
Lord Chatham’s speech against this bill tended greatly 
to inflame the minds of the people : he called it a child 
of inordinate power, and asked if any of the bench of 
bishops would hold it out for baptism. 

Such were the principal measures adopted this session 
by the British Parliamentfor maintaining the authority 
of the mother country over the colonies. Four ships of 
the line had also been fitted out for Boston ; and- as a 
military force might in like manner be necessary to 
reduce its inhabitants to obedience, an act was passed 
to provide commodious quarters for officers and soldiers 
on that service ; and General Gage, commander-in¬ 
chief in America, was appoi nted governor of Massachu-* 
Bet’s Bay, in the room of Mr. Hutchinson, who had 
desired leave to come to England. The general was 
farther invested with full powers to grant pardons, 
and to remit fines and forfeitures, to such offenders 
as should appear to be fit objects of mercy: but the 
people of Boston did not seem disposed to court his 
ienity or indulgence. Having just received intelli¬ 
gence of the bill for shutting up their port, they 
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were all convened to take it into consideration the 
very day after the new governor’s arrival. At this 
meeting, resolutions were passed, and ordered to be 
transmitted to the other colonies, inviting them to 
enter into an agreement to stop all imports and 
exports to and from Great Britain, Ireland, and 
every part of the West Indies, as the only means, 
they said, that were left for the salvation of North 
America and her liberties. Copies of the act were 
also multiplied with the utmost dispatch, and sent to 
every part of the continent, where they produced the 
same effects as poets ascribe to the Furies’ torch, 
setting all the countries through which they passed 
in a dame. Addresses from most of the provinces 
arrived in a short time at Boston, exhorting the 
inhabitants to persevere in their opposition to such 
an attack on their civil rights, and declaring that all 
British America considered themselves us sufferers in 
the common cause. A general congress was also 
determined upon; and Philadelphia being coramo- 
diously situated for the purpose, the first meeting of 
delegates from the several colonies was appointed to 
take place there in the beginning of September; 
and, in the mean time, engagements, under the title 
of a solemn league and covenant, were universally 
entered into for the purpose of suspending all com¬ 
mercial intercourse with Great Britain, and renounc¬ 
ing all communication with those who should refuse 
to sign this covenant, notwithstanding a proclamation 
from General Gage, styling such an agreement an 
unlawful, hostile, and traitorous combination. He 
was even obliged to dissolve the provincial assembly, 
having found every other method ineffectual to put a 
stop to their violent proceedings. But those of the 
general congress wera of a still more alarming ten- 
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dency. The delegates met on the day appointed at 
Philadelphia : they were fifty-one in number, chosen 
in such proportions from the different colonies as 
corresponded with their varied extent and population, 
though each colony had but one distinct and separate 
vote: they sat with the doors locked, no person but 
a member being permitted to be present at their 
deliberations, and all their proceedings, except what 
they thought fit to make known, being kept pro¬ 
foundly secret. Among their first resolves was a 
vote, which passed unanimously, expressing their deep 
sense of the sufferings of their countrymen in the 
province of Massachuset’s Bay, under the late unjust, 
cruel, and oppressive acts of the British Parliament; 
thoroughly approving the wisdom and fortitude of 
the opposition made to those measures; and asserting 
it to be the duty of all America not only to contribute 
to the relief of the sufferers, but to assist in repelling 
any force which might be employed to carry such 
acts into execution. The congress also drew up and 
published a declaration of rights, little short of absolute 
independency, with the copy of a formal instrument 
in writing, signed by the members, and recommended 
to their constituents, renouncing all intercourse with 
the mother country, till redress should be obtained 
for the violation of those rights;—a petition to the 
King, enumerating the several grievances, and blend¬ 
ing professions of loyalty with a firm demand of the 
abolition of the obnoxious statutes, as the only means 
of restoring harmony between Great Britain and the 
colonies;—an apology to the people of England for 
the suspension of commerce, which, they said, neces¬ 
sity alone, and a regard to self-preservation, obliged 
them to adopt;—a memorial to the inhabitants of the 
colonies, designed tp explain to them in what manner 
VOL. I. 3 K 
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they were all interested in the state of the people of 
Boston 5 urging them to a compliance with the non- 
impo,nation, non-consumption, and non-exportation 
agreement; and advising them to extend their views 
to the most unhappy events, and to be in all respects 
prepared for every contingency; — and, lastly, an 
address to the Canadians, the object of which was to 
render them discontented under their new form of 
government, and to induce them to join in the gene¬ 
ral confederacy. After these public acts, which the 
congress completed in a session of fifty-two days, it 
dissolved itself, having previously recommended that 
another congress should be held the 10th of May 
following. The effects of its decrees were quickly 
seen throughout the provinces ; a spirit of resistance 
to the British government discovered itself almost 
every where, but particularly in Massachuset’s Bay, 
which was considered as the grand focus of American 
rebellion. The courts of judicature were totally sus¬ 
pended ; all persons accepting offices under the late 
laws were declared enemies to their country: every 
step taken by General Gage for the accommodation 
and security of the troops under his command was 
obstructed as much as possible: his recal of v^rits 
which he had issued for convening the.general court 
of representatives in October was disregarded : they 
met in direct contempt of the authority which forbade 
them; voted themselves into a provincial congress, 
with Mr. Hancock at their head; appointed a com¬ 
mittee to present a remonstrance to the governor; 
and, on his refusing to recognise them as a lawful 
assembly, they proceeded to exercise all the functions 
not only of the legislative, but of the executive power. 
At one of their subsequent meetings, a plan was drawn 
up for the immediate defence of the province; maga- 
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zines of ammunition and stores were provided fof 
12*000 militia; and anenrolment was made of minute 
men , so called from their engaging’ to turn out with 
their arms at a minute’s warning. General Gage 
clearly foresaw the inevitable issue of such proceed¬ 
ings ) but he still confined himself to the mildest 
measures that were consistent with prudence and 
necessary caution, being resolved, that, if the sword 
must be at last unsheathed, it should not appear 
owing to any precipitancy on his part. He admo¬ 
nished the people, though in vain, not to be ensnared 
by the provincial congress, nor led by their influence 
to incur the penalties of sedition, treason, and rebel¬ 
lion : besides fortifying a narrow isthmus, called 
Boston Neck, that connects the town with the con¬ 
tinent, by means of which the inhabitants of that 
place became in some sort hostages for the behaviour 
of the rest of their countrymen, he took care to 
secure such magazines as were within his reach, and 
to spike the cannon of some batteries, to prevent 
their being serviceable to an enemy. The activity 
of the Americans sometimes defeated his utmost 
circumspection. An armed body of them made 
themselves masters of the fort at Portsmouth in New 
Hampshire, and sent off the powder it contained to 
a place of safety. They also surprised another small 
fort in the same province, called William and Mary, 
which was garrisoned by only one officer and five 
men, to whom they did no personal injury, but took 
possession of the ammunition and ordnance. A pro¬ 
clamation, which had been issued in England, pro¬ 
hibiting the exportation of military stores, operated 
as a strong incitement to the eagerness of the colo¬ 
nists to procure such supplies. Mills for making 
gunpowder, and manufactories for arms, were set up 
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in several places; and the advice of eongress “to 
prepare for every contingency,” was implicitly fol¬ 
lowed by all the provinces. 

- While every thing bore the most unfavourable 
.aspect in America, the British cabinet at home 
thought it right, before a blow was struck, to take 
the sense of the nation on a subject which involved 
the dearest interests oF the empire, and a dissolution 
of Parliament was accordingly resolved upon, to give 
the people an opportunity of manifesting their senti¬ 
ments in the choice of representatives, and to free 
the latter from any restraint with regard to a change 
of system, if it should be deemed advisable. The 
same House of Commons, which had so recently as 
well as repeatedly given its sanction to vigorous 
measures, could not, with a good grace, rescind its 
own most deliberate acts; but another body of re¬ 
presentatives would not be tied down to an involun¬ 
tary perseverance in support of the resolutions of 
their predecessors. The proclamation for dissolving 
the Parliament, which had sat six years, was issued 
on the 30th of September; and the writs for calling 
a new one were made returnable on the 29th of 
November following, the shortness of the interval 
being intended to prevent those flagrant excesses of 
turbulence, faction, intrigue, and venality, which had 
disgraced the last general election. Although some 
of the elections were warmly contested, the general 
complexion of the new Parliament differed little from 
that of the old one. Wilkes was returned for Mid¬ 
dlesex without the least opposition, the court pru¬ 
dently avoiding at such a time any renewal of those 
contests which had been a source of so much vexation. 
The strength of the ministry in the new Parliament 
appeal ed on the first day of its meeting, when no com- 
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petitor for the chair was started against Sir Fletcher 
Norton; and afterwards, in the debate on an address 
of thanks to his Majesty for his speech from the 
throne, df which the disobedience of the colonies 
constituted the chief topic. As the address implied 
a general approbation of the steps taken by his Ma¬ 
jesty to carry into execution the late laws, and to 
restore peace and good order in Massachuset’s Bay, 
an amendment was proposed on the side of opposition, 
and supported by all their strength. Their numbers, 
however, amounted only to 73 against 2G4 who voted 
for the original address. Nothing else of a remark¬ 
able nature occurred in Parliament before the holidays, 
except that the estimates, as stated to the Commons, 
were entirely formed upon a peace establishment, and 
that nine out of thirteen peers in the minority signed 
a protest against the address, being the first of the 
kind which had ever appeared on the journals of the 
Upper House; It may also be deemed worthy of 
notice, that the Lords now at length put an end to 
that illiberal contention with the Commons, by which, 
ever since the year 1770, the members of each House 
were interdicted from the other. 

The most interesting occurrence which took place 
on the continent of Europe in the course of this year, 
was the death of Louis the Fifteenth of France, who 
expired on the 10th of May, in the sixty-fourth year 
of bis age and fifty-ninth of his reign. The gross 
debauchery, equally unworthy of his age and station, 
into which he had sunk during his latter years, and 
his despotic measures with respect to the Parliaments, 
had entirely rendered inapplicable his early appella¬ 
tion of the well beloved. He was succeeded by his 
grandson, the ill-fated Louis the Sixteenth, then not 
more than twenty years of age., a prince of amiable 
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manners, but educated in a corrupt court, which ill 
fitted hint for the arduous part he was destined to 
act. The young King, however, commenced his 
reign with some popularity. The restoration of the 
parliaments, which had been banished by his grand¬ 
father, endeared him to the people; and the removal 
of the whole ministers, and the recal of the Count de 
Maurepas, the friend and confidant of his father, who 
had been twenty-three years banished from court, 
manifested a disposition to consult and pursue the 
real interests of his country. 

This year was also remarkable for the death of the 
famous Pope Clement the Fourteenth, better known 
by the name of Ganganelli, not without strong sus¬ 
picions of poison from the malignity of the Jesuits, 
in revenge for the abolition of their order; though 
his gradual decline may be attributed to natural 
causes, having attained his seventieth year. 


CHAPTER X. 

Parliament having met after the recess, Lord 
Dartmouth, on the 20th of January, 1775, laid before 
the Peers a number of papers relating* to America. 
The plan of ministerial operation had" been finally 
settled—not, however, it is understood, without con¬ 
siderable opposition in the cabinet. . The Earl of 
Chatham again resumed his seat in the House of 
Lords, and moved an . address to the King, most 
humbly to advise and beseech his Majesty, that, in 
order to open the way towards a happy settlement of 
the dangerous troubles in America, it may graciously 
please his Majesty to transmit orders to General 
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Gage for removing his forces from the town of Bos¬ 
ton. “ 1 wish,” said he, “ not to lose a day in this 
urgent, pressing crisis; an hour now lost in allaying 
ferments in America may produce years of calamity. 
Never will I desert, in any stage of its progress, the 
conduct of this momentous business; unless fettered 
to my bed by the extremity of sickness, f will give 
it unremitted attention ; I will knock at the gates of 
this sleeping and confounded ministry, and will, if it 
be possible, rouse them to a sense of their danger. 
The recal of your army I urge as necessarily prepa¬ 
ratory to the restoration of your peace. By this it 
will appear that you are disposed to treat amicably 
and equitably, and to consider, revise, and repeal, if 
it should be found necessary, as I affirm it will, those 
violent acts and declarations which have disseminated 
confusion throughout the empire. Resistance to these 
acts was necessary, and therefore just; and your vain 
declarations of the omnipotence of Parliament, and 
your imperious doctrines of the necessity of submis¬ 
sion, will be found equally impotent to convince or 
enslave America,' who feels that tyranny is equally 
intolerable, whether it be exercised by an individual 
part of the legislature, or by the collective bodies 
which compose it. As an Englishman, I recognise 
to the Americans their supreme unalterable right of 
property. As an American, I would equally recog¬ 
nise to England her supreme right of regulating 
commerce, and navigation. This distinction is in¬ 
volved in the abstract nature of things; property is 
private, individual, absolute; the touch of another 
annihilates it. Trade is an extended and compli¬ 
cated consideration; it reaches as far as ships can 
sail or winds can blow; it is a vast and various 
machine. To regulate the numberless movements 
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of its several parts, and combine them into one har¬ 
monious effect, for the goo<J of the whole, requires the 
superintending wisdom and energy of the supreme 
power of the empire. On this grand practical dis¬ 
tinction then let us rest;—taxation is theirs, com¬ 
mercial regulation is ours. As to the metaphysical 
refinements, attempting to shew that the Americans 
are equally free from legislative control and com¬ 
mercial restraint, as from taxation for the purpose 
of revenue, I pronounce them futile, frivolous, and 
groundless. When your lordships have perused the 
papers transmitted us from America, when you con¬ 
sider the dignity, the firmness, and the wisdom with 
which the Americans have acted, you cannot but 
respect their cause. History, my lords, has been my 
favourite study, and in the celebrated, writings of 
antiquity have I often admired the patriotism of 
Greece and Rome; but, my lords, I must declare 
and avow, that, in the master states of the world, I 
know not the people, or the senate, who, in such a 
complication of difficult circumstances, can stand in 
preference to the delegates of America assembled in 
general congress in Philadelphia. I trust it is obvious 
to your lordships, that all attempts to impose servi¬ 
tude upon such men, to establish despotism over such 
a mighty continental nation, must be vain, must be 
futile. Heaping papers on the table, or counting 
your majorities on a division, will not avert or post¬ 
pone the hour of danger. It must arrive, my lords, 
unless these fatal acts are done awav; it must arrive 
in all its horrors; and then these boastful ministers, 
in spite of all their confidence and fedl their manoeuvres, 
shall be compelled to hide their heads. But it is not 
repealing this or that act of Parliament, it is not 
repealing a piece of parchment, that can restore Ame- 

19 
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rica to your bosom; you must repeal her fears and 
resentments, and then you may hope for her love and 
gratitude. But now, insulted with an armed force, 
irritated with an hostile array before her eyes, her 
concessions, if you could force them, would be sus¬ 
picious and insecure. But it is more than evident 
that you cannot force them to your unworthy terms 
of submission; it is impossible; we ourselves shall 
be forced ultimately to retract; let us retreat while 
we can, not when we must, I repeat it, my lords, 
we shall one day be forced to undo these violent, 
oppressive acts; they must be repealed, you will 
repeal them; I pledge myself for it, that you will in 
the end repeal them; I stake my reputation on it; I 
will consent to be taken for an idiot if they are not 
finally repealed. Avoid then this humiliating 1 , dis¬ 
graceful necessity. With a dignity becoming your 
exalted situation, make the first advances to concord, 
to peace, and to happiness. Concession comes with 
better grace and more salutary effect from superior 
power; it reconciles superiority of power with the 
feelings of men, and establishes solid confidence'on 
the foundations of affection and gratitude. On the 
other hand, every danger and every hazard impend 
to deter you from perseverancer in the present ruinous 
measures; foreign war hanging over your heads by a 
slight and brittle thread; France and Spain watching 
your conduct, waiting for the maturity of your errors, 
with a vigilant eye to America and the temper of your 
colonies, more than to their own concerns, be they 
what they may. To conclude, my lords, if the mi¬ 
nisters thus persevere in misadvising and mislead¬ 
ing the King, I will not say that they can alienate 
the affections of his subjects from the crown; but I 
affirm, they will make the crown not worth his wear- 
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ing'. I will not say that the King 1 is betrayed, but I 
will pronounce that the kingdom is undone.” Lord 
Chatham’s motion was seconded by Earl Camden, 
but the cabinet lords declared that the mother coun¬ 
try should never relax till America confessed her 
supremacy, and obedience must be enforced by arms; 
the motion was finally rejected by 68 voices against 
18. Notwithstanding this great majority, Lord Chat¬ 
ham, on tlie 1st of February, proposed a bill, under 
the title of “ A Provisional Act for settling the Trou¬ 
bles in America, and for asserting the supreme legis¬ 
lative authority and superintending power of Great 
Britain over the colonies.” This bill, which com¬ 
prehended a vast extent of matter, and seemed to 
require much separate discussion, was negatived by 
01 against 32. On the following day, Lord North 
moved, in the Commons, an address to the King, to 
return thanks for the communication of the American 
papers, to declare that a rebellion actually existed in 
the province of Massachuset’s Bay, and solemnly to 
assure his Majesty of their fixed resolution to support 
him against all rebellious attempts, in the maintenance 
of his just rights and those of the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. A vehement debate ensued, and an amendment 
was proposed by Mr. Fox, deploring that the infor¬ 
mation which the papers laid before them had afforded, 
served only to convince the House that the measures 
taken by hb Majesty’s servants tended rather to widen 
than to heal the unhappy differences between Great 
Britain and America, and praying an alteration in 
the same. The amendment was rejected by 304 voices 
against 105 j but, on receiving the report, Lord John 
Cavendish moved for its recommitment, and a second 
warm debate took place, when the numbers were 296 
against 106. The next day a conference was held 
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with the Lords, to propose their lordships’ joining in 
the address. The debate which took place on this 
proposition was equally violent with that in the Com¬ 
mons; and, to the unbounded surprise of the House, 
Lord Mansfield declared, that the imposition of the 
port duties of 1767 was a measure the most absurd and 
pernicious that could be devised, and the cause of all 
our present and impending', evils. Lord Shelburne, 
Lord Camden, and the Duke of Grafton, also seve¬ 
rally declared, that they had no share in that measure, 
and had never given it their approbation. The Mar¬ 
quis of Rockingham, who had petitions from the 
American and West India merchants to present to 
the House, moved the previous question, that the 
allegations of the merchants might be heard, before 
any decisive step should be taken ; but on the division 
it was negatived by 104 against 29, and the original 
motion, for uniting with the Commons in the address, 
was agreed to. 

Lord North next moved for a bill to restrain the 
trade and commerce of the New England provinces, 
and to prohibit them from carrying on the fisheries on 
the banks of Newfoundland. This, as a measure of 
political necessity, was agreed to. Before this bill had 
passed, Lord North announced a conciliatory propo¬ 
sition, which he introduced by a speech, stating the 
offer to be founded on that passage of the late address, 
which declared, that whenever any of the colonies 
should make a proper application to Parliament, we 
should be ready to afford them every just and reason¬ 
able indulgence. The proposition was, that whenever 
any of the colonies should propose, according to their 
abilities, to raise their due proportion towards the 
'common defence, such proportion to be raised under 
the authority of the assembly of such province, and 
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disposable by Parliament; and should engage to make 
provision also for the support of the civil government, 
and the administration of justice in such province, it 
would be proper, if such proposal should be approved 
by his Majesty in Parliament, to forbear, in respect 
of such province, to levy any duties, tax, or assess¬ 
ments, or to propose any, except such as should be 
necessary for the regulation of trade. 

The intention of the minister is allowed, even by 
his enemies, to have been jnst and laudable; but the 
opposition treated the proposition as nugatory, insi¬ 
dious, and ridiculous; and the partisans of adminis¬ 
tration, still known as the Bedford party, exclaimed 
againstthe motion, as a total abandonment of principle, 
as in direct opposition to the address, as a contradic¬ 
tion to all the acts and declarations of Parliament, as 
a virtual acknowledgment of injury, and as a mean 
prevarication, which could tend to no other purpose 
than to sacrifice the dignity of that House. They 
declared that they would make no concessions to 
rebels with arms in their hands; nor agree to any 
terms of conciliation, in which an express and de¬ 
finitive acknowledgment of the supremacy of Parlia¬ 
ment should not be a preliminary article. Amidst 
the tumult occasioned by this motion, the solicitor- 
general, Wedderburne, affirmed, that it was far from 
the design of the proposition to assent to a dereliction 
of the rights of Parliament, or to yield in any degree 
to the insolence of the Americans; but, on the-con¬ 
trary, it held forth a more wise and effectual method 
of enforcing the claims of the one, and repressing 
the arrogance of the other. Sir Gilbert Elliot recon¬ 
ciled the apparent deviation of the motion from the 
tenor of the address, and the other measures of 
administration, by observing that the address con- 
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tained two correspondent lines of conduct; the one- 
to repress rebellion, protect loyalty, and enforce the 
laws; the other, to afford indulgence to those who 
would return to their duty. Lord North, alarmed at 
the idea of a minority, acquiesced in this explanation; 
adding, “ that his motion was founded on the well 
known maxim, ‘ Divide et impera!’—that he had 
never expected the Americans would embrace this 
proposal, but that it was intended to disunite the 
colonies and unite the people of England.” The 
question was then carried, by 274 against 88; and a 
second bill, “ to restrain the trade of the colonies 
of East and West Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and South Carolina, and the counties on 
the Delaware,” was passed almost without opposition. 

On the 22d of March, with the view of effecting 
a reconciliation upon a solid and rational basis, Mr. 
Burke moved a series of thirteen propositions, which 
he enforced by a most able and eloquent speech. 
These resolutions went to recognise the legal com¬ 
petency of the colonial assemblies for all the various 
purposes of taxation; to acknowledge that this legal 
competency had had a just and beneficial exercise; 
and that experience had shewn the benefit of their 
grants, and the futility of parliamentary taxation as 
a method of supply. Some of the propositions related 
to the settlement of an independent judicature, £0 
the regulation of the courts of admiralty, ami to the 
repeal of the late coercive acts of Parliament. The 
previous question, however, was moved on the first 
resolution, and carried in favour of ministers by 270 
voices against 78 ; and the remainder were negatived 
without a division. A few days afterwards Mr. 
Hartley moved, “ that letters of requisition should 
be issued, agreeably to ancient precedent, under 
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.authority of the crown, with a view to procure a 
permanent and voluntary contribution from the seve¬ 
ral colonies' towards the general expenses of the 
empire,” This motion was also negatived without 
a division. On the 15th of May, Mr. Burke pre¬ 
sented to, the House of Commons a paper intituled 
“ A, Representation and Remonstrance from the ge¬ 
neral assembly of New York j” a province which 
had been considered less disaffected than any other, 
which, with North Carolina, had refused an unre¬ 
served acquiescence in the resolutions of the congress, 
and had not been included in the late restraining 
acts. The remonstrance, however, was rejected, as 
containing claims inconsistent with the authority of 
Britain 3 a rejection which completed-that union it 
seemed to be the policy of government to prevent. 
At the close of the session, on the 26th of May, his 
Majesty expressed the most pevfect satisfaction in the 
conduct of his parliament, and his entire conviction 
that the most salutary effects must result from such 
measures, formed and conducted on such principles. 

The storm which had been so long gathering in the 
western hemisphere, began now to break in violent 
and reiterated flashes. The inhabitants of the colo¬ 
nies, rather than make any concession to the British 
Parliament, were determined to risk all consequences, 
“ even though it were revealed from heaven,” as one 
of their popular speakers said, “ that 999 were to 
perish in the contest, and one only of a thousand to 
survive and retain his liberty.” The British govern¬ 
ment was equally resolute; and though it held out 
conciliation in one hand, it brandished the sword of 
supremacy in the other. An addition to the land 
and sea forces was voted in the House of Commons, 
and a large reinforcement was ordered to Boston, 
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under the command of the Generals Howe, Clinton, 
and Burgoyne. Massachuset’s Bay, where the spirit 
of resistance had first appeared, was destined to feel 
the first shocks of the explosion. A new provincial 
congress met early in the year, and left no means of 
alarm untried to increase the ardour of military 
preparations. They told their constituents that the 
sudden destruction of that colony was intended; and 
therefore urged the militia, particularly the minute 
men, to spare neither time, pains, nor expense, in 
perfecting themselves for actual service. The dis¬ 
cipline and caution of the King’s forces, instead of 
convincing the country people that the sword would 
be drawn with the utmost reluctance, served only to 
inspire them with greater boldness. An instance of 
this occurred on the 26th of February, when a small 
detachment, which had been ordered to Salem for 
the purpose of securing some brass cannon and field- 
pieces, hearing, on their arrival there, that the ord¬ 
nance was carried off that morning, and being induced 
to march into the country with the hope of recover¬ 
ing it, were obstructed in their design by a party of 
unarmed peasants, who took up a drawbridge that 
lay over a small river where the troops were to passj 
and refused to let it down, alleging that the road 
was not a public one, and that the bridge was private 
property. The commanding officer, seeing a boat 
in the river, was about to use it for transporting his 
men; but some of the Americans began to cut holes 
in'the bottom; which occasioned a scuffle. At this 
juncture, a clergyman, who had witnessed the trans¬ 
action, finding that the point of honour, with respect 
to making good the passage, was the principal object 
with the military, it being now too late in the evening 
to prosecute their original purpose, he prevailed upon 
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the people to let down the bridge. The troops then 
crossed over, merely in exercise of the right which 
they claimed; and returned immediately after. Every 
circumstance tended to show that the least exertion 
of force would certainly bring things to extremities. 
A second expedition, which soon took place, had this 
fatal issue. 

General Gage, having received intelligence that a 
considerable quantity of stores, purchased by the 
agents for the provincial congress, was collected at 
Concord, a town about twenty miles from Boston, 
thought it expedient to send off the grenadiers and 
light infantry of his army, under the command of 
Lieutenant-colonel Smith, to destroy that magazine. 
The detachment, consisting of 800 or 900 men, 
embarked in boats on the night preceding the 10th 
of April, and having gone a little way up Charles 
river, landed at a place called Phipp’s Farm, whence 
they proceeded towards Concord with the utmost 
silence and dispatch, care being taken by some officers 
on horseback to scour the roads, and to secure every 
person who came in their way. But notwithstanding 
these precautions, they had advanced only a few miles, 
when it was perceived, by the firing of guns and the 
ringing of bells, that the country was alarmed. Upon 
this discovery, the colonel ordered six companies of 
the light infantry to inarch forward in all haste, and 
to get possession of the two bridges on different roads 
leading off from the opposite side of Concord. They 
reached Lexington, fifteen miles from Boston, at five 
in the morning ; but finding the militia of that- town 
drawn up on a green, Major Pitcairn, who led the 
van, ordered them to disperse, and some shots were 
fired, but by which party first is not absolutely cer¬ 
tain. The British had ope man wounded,* and the 
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major’s horse was shot in two places: of the militia 
eight were killed, and some wounded : the rest dis¬ 
persed in an instant. The troops continued their 
march in a body till they got near Concord, where 
they perceived another more numerous party of 
militia assembled upon a hill that commanded the 
entrance of the town. At the approach of the Bri¬ 
tish troops, they fled over one of the bridges on the 
other side of Concord, where the light infantry 
immediately posted themselves. The grenadiers, in 
the mean time, destroyed the ordnance and stores; 
after which they quitted the town; and the light 
infantry being then called off from a sharp skirmish 
with the militia, who had returned to the charge at 
the bridge, the whole detachment began their march 
back to Boston. The country was now up in arms; 
and not only therear of the army was assailed by a con¬ 
tinually increasing multitude of pursuers, but a galling 
though irregular fire was directed against the flauks, 
as they passed along, from behind trees, houses, and 
hedges, which supplied the place of lines and redoubts. 
It happened, fortunately, that General Gage, appre¬ 
hensive of the danger of the service, had detached Lord 
Percy early in the morning with sixteen companies of 
foot, some marines, and two field pieces, to support 
Colonel Smith; and that they were arrived at Lexing¬ 
ton by the time the others had returned from Concord. 
Lord Percy immediately formed his detachment into 
a square, in which he enclosed Colonel Smith’s party, 
who were almost exhausted with fatigue. In that 
position, the troops took some refreshment, and then 
resumed their march, during the remainder of which 
they were anuoyed, as before, by an incessant.fire, 
which they could not return with any effect, as the 
Americans were concealed, and kept running from 
VOL. i. 3 M 
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front to flank, and from flank to rear, loading their 
pieces at one place, and discharging them at another. 
The united detachments did not reach Boston till 
sun-set: their loss, though great, fell short of what 
might be expected from their perilous and exposed 
situation in the course of so long and harassing a 
inarch: 66 were killed, 136 wounded, and 49 missing. 
The loss of the provincials amounted to 60 men, 
two-thirds of whom were killed. It was not long 
before both -parties were engaged in a much more 
obstinate and bloody conflict. 

The return of the British forces, though it natu¬ 
rally followed the accomplishment of the purpose for 
which they had been sent, was represented all over 
the country as a defeat; and nothing was now talked 
/ of but driving the King’s troops out of Boston. The 
indignation an4 revenge of the Americans were also 
inflamed by descriptions of wanton cruelties said to 
have been committed by the regulars in their retreat, 
and by a report that the grand object of the enter¬ 
prise was to seize Hancock and Adams, two of the 
most popular members of the provincial congress. 
The only circumstance which could give any plau¬ 
sibility to this report was the order to secure the 
bridges beyond Concord ; though such a measure 
must have been deemed necessary to prevent the 
stores from being carried off that way. Those libels, 
however, being sanctioned by the congress, had the 
desired effect: the militia poured in so fast from all 
the distant parts of the province, that an army of 
20,000 men was soon assembled under the command 
of Colonels Ward, Pribble, Heath, Prescot,- and 
Thomas, who acted as temporary generals, and hav¬ 
ing fixed their head quarters at Cambridge, formed 
a line of encampment, the right wing of which 
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extended from that town to Roxburgh, and the left 
to the river Mystic, the distance between the points 
being about thirty miles. 1 They strengthened this 
line with artillery; and were speedily joined by a 
large detachment of troops from Connecticut, under 
Colonel Putnam, an old officer who had served with 
great reputation in the two last wars. Rules and 
orders for the government of this army were pub¬ 
lished by the provincial congress, who also voted the 
issuing of a considerable sum in paper currency to 
defray its expenses, for the redemption of which the 
faith of the province was pledged. The same con¬ 
gress passed a resolution on the 5th of May, declar¬ 
ing that General Gage had, by the late transactions, 
utterly disqualified himself from serving that colony 
as a governor, or in any other capacity ; and that, 
therefore, no obedience was due to him; but on the 
contrary, that he was to be considered and guarded 
against as an inveterate enemy. The general took 
no notice of this manifesto : the troops he had with 
him being barely sufficient for the purposes of defence, 
he quietly waited for reinforcements from England, 
which arrived about the end of May. These were soon 
followed by some regiments from Ireland ; and though 
the number of the whole did not exceed 10,000, being 
equal to little more than a third of the provincial 
army that blockaded Boston, yet the former were 
formidable, from the excellence of the troops, and 
the high character of the principal officers. But the 
commander-in-chief, though a brave and amiable 
man, wanted some of the most essential requisites in 
so important a station—sagacity, decision, secrecy, 
and vigour. His neglect to secure such of the sur¬ 
rounding heights as commanded the town or harbour 
of Boston, immediately on the arrival of the rein- 
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way in several parts. It is said, that General Howe, 
who led on the right wing, was, for a few seconds, 
left nearly alone, most of the officers round his person 
being either killed or wounded. At this juncture. 
General Clinton, who arrived from Boston during 
the engagement, was eminently serviceable in rally¬ 
ing the troops, and by a happy manoeuvre almost 
instantaneously brought them back to the charge. 
The British soldiers, stung with the reflection of 
having given way before an enemy whom they 
despised, now returned with irresistible impetuosity, 
forced the intrenchments with fixed bayonets, and 
drove the Americans from their works. The latter, 
thus driven, fled with precipitation ; but as no pursuit 
was ordered, they were suffered to retire -unmolested, 
except in passing Charlestown Neck, which was 
enfiladed by the guns of the Glasgow sloop of war 
and some floating batteries; and here the provincials 
sustained their greatest loss. The whole, however, 
amounted, according to their own accounts, only 
to 449 men, of whom 145 were killed or missing, 
and the rest wounded. But the victory was more 
dearly purchased by the British troops, of whom 226 
were killed, and 828 wounded, nineteen commis¬ 
sioned officers being amongst theformer, and seventy 
amongst the latter. The deaths of Lieutenant-colonel 
Abercrombie, and of Majors Pitcairn, Williams, and 
Spendlove, wbo signalized themselves in an eminent 
degree on this occasion, were sincerely regretted. 
The Americans also lost some officers-of rank; but 
they lamented most the fate of Dr. Warren, the 
president of the provincial congress, who, acting as a 
major-general, commanded the party in the redoubt, 
and was killed, fighting gallantly at their head. 

Few engagements are free from some accident or 
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mistake; and one, which occurred in the action at 
Bunker’s Hill, is supposed to have rendered that 
day more disastrous than it would otherwise have 
been to the British forces. During the battle,' a 
supply of cannon-ball, sent from Boston, being of 
larger dimensions than fitted the calibres of the field 
pieces, the farther use of the artillery was thereby 
prevented. Another circumstance which appears 
unaccountable is, that the soldiers were encumbered 
with three days’ provisions and knapsacks on their 
backs, which, together with cartouche-box, ammu¬ 
nition, and firelock, may be estimated at 125 pounds 
weight. Under such a load,' enough of itself to 
exhaust them before they came to action, they were 
ordered, in the middle of a hot summer’s day, and 
in the very face of a most destructive and unremitted 
fire, to ascend a steep hill, covered with grass reach¬ 
ing to their knees, and intersected by the walls and 
fences of various enclosures, when much of the diffi¬ 
culty and danger might have been avoided by landing 
them in the rear of the provincial intrenchment. 
This would also have rendered the breast-work of 
the Americans useless; and their whole detachment, 
being thereby enclosed in the peninsula, would pro¬ 
bably have surrendered at discretion. Even in pur¬ 
suing the other plan, the assault on the whole front 
seems injudicious, when the enemy’s left wing was 
covered with nothing more than a breast-work of 
rails and hay, easy to be scrambled over; and behind 
it was an open hill that commanded their redoubt 
and lines. Thus the valour, perseverance, and dis¬ 
cipline of the British troops were put to the severest 
trial; whilst the Americans, no pursuit being ordered, 
boasted that, though driven from a post, they had 
nearly •all the advantages of a victory, as they put a 
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stop to the offensive operations of an enemy sent to 
subdue them, and immediately after the action threw 
up works upon another eminence opposite to Bunker’s 
Hill, on their side of Charlestown ; so that the Bri¬ 
tish troops were as closely invested in that peninsula 
as they had before been in Boston. The blockade 
was continued during 1 the remainder of the year, 
without any decisive efforts on either side. 

The general congress met at Philadelphia on the 
10th of May, regardless of a circular letter from. 
Lord Dartmouth, forbidding in the King’s name the 
election of delegates, and proceeded to exercise all 
the powers of a supreme legislative body. Among 
their first acts were resolutions for raising an army, and 
establishing a large paper currency for its payment; 
also a declaration that, by the late violation of the 
charter of Massachuset’s Bay, the compact between 
the crown and that colony was dissolved. Lord 
North’s conciliatory proposition having been referred 
to them by the provincial assemblies, was unani¬ 
mously rejected as unreasonable and insidious; and 
this rejection determined its fate in all the colonies. 
Even Georgia, though peculiarly favoured by the 
British government, joined in the general alliance; 
and both New York and Carolina, notwithstanding 
their former moderation, had also sent delegates to 
the congress. From these accessions to the confede¬ 
racy, they henceforward assumed the title of The 
Thirteen United Colonies. Congress paid so little 
regard to General Gage’s proclamation, that they 
chose Hancock for their president, under whose sig¬ 
nature a “ Declaration” was published by their order 
on the 6th of July, setting forth the causes and 
necessity of their closing with the appeal, which, 
they said, was made by the British legislature from 
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reason to arms. After entering into a detail of all 
the old grievances, they charged General Gage vyith 
having vented falsehoods and calumnies, and with a 
breach of his promise to the inhabitants of Boston, 
that they should have liberty to quit the town, and 
to take with them their other property, if they would 
lay down their arms. The declaration then stated, 
that endeavours had been used by the British govern¬ 
ment to instigate the Canadians and Indians to attack 
the colonists; that schemes had also been formed to 
excite domestic enemies against them ; and that they 
felt, as far as the vengeance of administration could 
inflict them, the complicated calamities of fire, sword, 
and famine. The congress next assumed a-loftier 
tone, “Our internal resources/’ said they, “ are 
great; and, if necessary, foreign assistance is un¬ 
doubtedly attainable. We gratefully acknowledge, 
as signal instances of the Divine favour towards .us, 
that his providence would not permit us to be called 
into this severe controversy, until we were grown up 
to our present strength, had been previously exercised 
in warlike operations, and possessed of the means of 
defending ourselves.” But, as they were sensible 
that the hint of foreign assistance, though necessary 
to encourage their own people, must alarm the inha¬ 
bitants of other parts of the empire, where they were 
still desirous of retaining partisans, they added, that 
necessity had not yet driven them into that desperate 
measure, and that they had not raised armies with 
ambitious designs of separating from the mother 
country. This declaration was followed by distinct 
addresses to the people of Great Britain and of Ire¬ 
land, more fully insisting upon the same points; and 
by a second petition to the King, which was brought 
to England by Richard Penn, proprietary governor 
VOL. i. 3 N 
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of Pennsylvania. It was certainly expressed in 
respectful and conciliatory terms, but the real Sen¬ 
timents of the petitioners must be gathered from 
their actions rather than their professions. 

Soon after the vote for raising an army, the com¬ 
mission of general and commander-in-chief was given 
by congress to George Washington, Esq. a gentleman 
of ample fortune in Virginia, who had distinguished 
himself early in life by his gallant exertions in the 
late war, particularly on the day of JBraddock's defeat, 
tyhen, at the head of the provincial militia, he covered 
the retreat of the regular troops, and prevented their 
total destruction. So universal was the high opinion 
of his. talents and his virtues, that the voice of the 
people may be said to have directed the appointment; 
and no man ever more fully justified their hopes. 
The congress also nominated Artemas Ward, Charles 
Lee, Philip Schuyler, and Israel Putnam, major-ge¬ 
nerals, and Horatio Gates, adjutant-general. Ward, 
Schuyler, and Putnam, were natives of America: 
Gates and Lee were Englishmen : they had both 
acquired some reputation during the last war: Lee 
ill particular had signalised himself in the defence of 
Portugal ) but a disdain of superiority, rather than a 
genuine ardour, caused him to be warmly attached 
to the principle of democratic liberty. On the 
prospect of a war with the colonies, he resigned 
his commission in the British army, and offered his 
services to congress, by whom, they were gladly 
accepted. These and some other arrangements for 
the support of the army being made, congress soon 
threw off the mask, and no longer adhering to the 
plausible system of mere defence, formed a bold 
scheme of hostile invasion. A variety of circumstances 
concurred to point out Canada as an inviting object 
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of attack, Its situation, at the back of the other 
colonies, stretching from Nova Scotia almost tp jtfye 
southern extremity of Pennsylvania, left it very much 
exposed to inroads, and made it, at the same time, a 
desirable acquisition for the security of all the adjoining 
settlements. The first congress had, by their insinut- 
ating address, considerably weakened the attachment 
of the inhabitants of that province its governors, 
and filled them with prejudices against the Quebej: 
act, which was represented as a violation of the iROSj; 
sacred compacts,—as an attempt to rivet the chains of 
arbitrary power on those new subjects of Great Britain, 
and to deprive them-for ever of the chief blessings re¬ 
sulting from her constitution. In consequence of these 
suggestions, thfr French Canadians became as much 
disgusted with the act as the British settlers; and ' 
when lately called upon by General Carleton to take 
up arms, they absolutely refused to interfere in any 
disputes that might arise between the mother country 
and her natural children. But the present congress, 
well knowing that general’s zeal, enterprising spirit, 
and military talents, were convinced that, as spon as 
his authority was supported by the arrival of a body 
of English forces, he would compel the people impli¬ 
citly to obey him, and to second any designs he might 
form against _an open and widely extended frontier. 
They resolved, therefore, to carry the war at once 
into the very heart of Canada, though such a step 
exposed to the world the fallacy of all their former 
professions. Opposition, to government had hitherto 
been kept up on the avowed principle of maintaining 
certain rights and immunities of the people, and ip 
bucIi a case, supposing the premises to be frilly 
stated, resistance was looked upon by many as con¬ 
sistent with the spirit of the British constitution, and 
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as sanctioned by precedents of the first authority; 
but to render themselves directly the aggressors, and 
invade a province to which they had no claim, totally 
overthrew every plea of justifiable resistance. 

In pursuance of the resolutions of congress to attack 
Canada, Generals Schuyler and Montgomery were 
dispatched with 3000 men to Lake Champlain, across 
Sljiich flal,-botto|ped boats were to convey them down 
thjgi river Sorrel. Crown Point, near the southern 
extremity of Lake Champlain, and Ticonderoga, at 
the north end of Lake George, which form, as it 
were, the gates of Canada on that quarter, had been 
already secured by a party of private adventurers 
under the command of Ethan Allen, whom they 
called their colonel, though he had not any commis¬ 
sion from the congress. General Montgomery, on 
his arrival at Crown Point with a party of the forces 
destined for the expedition, having received intelli¬ 
gence that a large schooner and some other armed 
vessels, which lay at the fort of St. John on the 
river Sorrel, were preparing to enter the lake, and 
thereby effectually obstruct his design, proceeded 
directly to a little island, called Isle aux Noix, which 
commands the entrance of the lake, and took neces¬ 
sary measures to guard against the passage of those 
vessels. Being joined by Schuyler a few days after, 
they were induced to try the success of a sudden 
attack on St. John’s] but they soon felt the necessity 
of deferring their operations until the arrival of some 
expected artillery and reinforcements. In this inter¬ 
val Schuyler returned to Albany, in order to conclude 
ft treaty which he had been for some time negociating 
with the Indians in that quarter, when.the command 
of the*detachment devolved on Montgomery, who, 
being joined by the expected reinforcements, advanced 
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to the siege of St. John’s on the 17th of September. 
Nearly at the same time Allen thought to raise him¬ 
self into importance by surprising the town of Mon¬ 
treal, which he attempted at the head of about 150 
Americans and Indians, without communicating his 
intentions to Montgomery, or endeavouring to procure 
any other assistance. The event was suitable to the 
temerity of the undertaking. Being met at some 
distance from the town by the militia and a few regu¬ 
lars under the command of Major Campbell, he was 
defeated and taken prisoner, withnearforty of his party, 
such of the rest as survived escaping in the woods. 

Montgomery’s progress in the siege of St. John 
was very much retarded by the want of sufficient 
ammunition, as well as by the intrepid and vigorous 
resistance of the garrison, though greatly inferior in 
number to the assailants. The whole military force 
of Canada, at the time of its being invaded, was only 
about 800 men, 500 of whom, under the command 
of Major Preston, were posted at St. John’s; and 
the defence of another little fortress called Chambl&e, 
which lay five miles farther in the country, was 
intrusted to Major Stopford' and 160 men. General 
Carleton, by the greatest exertions, collected at Mon¬ 
treal near 1000 men, chiefly Canadians, and with 
these he intended to join some new levies under 
Colonel Maclean, and march to the relief of St. 
John’s; but, upon his attempting to pass over from 
Montreal, his landing was opposed by a body of 
provincials at Longneil, who had planted two pieces 
of cannon on the shore, with, which they easily 
repulsed the Canadians, and forced General Carleton 
to relinquish his design. Nor was Colonel Maclean 
more fortunate; for though he had with unwearied 
diligence got together about 600 men, yet being 
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fiercely attacked by some provincials, and the news 
of Genera] Carleton’s repulse arriving at the same 
juncture, he was deserted by almost half his fol- 
lowers, who were natives of the country; and he 
therefore thought it advisable, without waiting for 
farther instructions, to return to Quebec with the 
rest of his party, consisting of Scotch emigrants, 
who had lately arrived in America, but in conse¬ 
quence of the troubles had not obtained settlements. 

A detachment of Montgomery’s army had now made 
themselves masters of Fort Chambl£e, where they 
found 124 barrels of gunpowder, besides other stores, 
which enabled the American commander to push the 
siege of St. John’s with fresh vigour. The garrison, 
after holding out to the last extremity, surrendered 
on the 13th of November. Immediately on this 
events as Montreal was incapable of making jany~ 
defence, General Carleton did not stay there to wait 
the certain advance of a victorious enemy only twelve 
miles distant, but was conveyed down the river, by. 
favour of a dark night, in a whale boat with muffled 
paddles, past the provincial guards and batteries, and 
arrived safely at Quebec, which he found environed 
with danger from an unexpected quarter. 

Colonel Arnold, an active and enterprising officer 
in the service of congress, having obtained General 
Washington’s approbation of a plan for penetrating 
into the lower part of Canada, by a route hitherto 
untried, had set off from the camp near Boston in 
the middle of September, with about 1100 men, and, 
after suffering incredible hardships, reached the plains 
of Canada in six 'weeks after his departure from 
Boston, and encamped opposite to Quebec, at a spot 
called Point Levi. But notwithstanding 1 the con¬ 
sternation occasioned by his sudden appearance, and 
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the supposed impossibility of such an achievement, 
he was repulsed with great slaughter in his first 
attempt to force the gate of St. Louis on the 14th 
of November. This was chiefly owing to the very 
judicious and gallant conduct of Colonel Maclean, 
who, with his faithful adherents, had entered the 
city the evening before. General Carleton arrived 
on the 20th ; and Arnold, fully convinced of the 
fruitlessness of any farther efforts without artillery, 
which he could not have brought with him, resolved 
to wait for Montgomery’s arrival. The latter had 
been detained, after the capture of Montreal, in pre¬ 
paring batteaux with light artillery to be employed 
against some armed vessels, on board of which were 
Brigadier-general Prescot and several other otficers, 
with a large quantity of military stores. They were 
soon obliged to surrender, it being impracticable to 
save the ships; and Montgomery having left some 
troops in the forts, and sent detachments into dif¬ 
ferent parts of the province to tempt the Canadians 
to engage in the rebellion, as well as to forward 
supplies, pushed on, with as many men ns could be 
spared from these services, to join Arnold at Point 
Levi. On the 5th of December the junction took 
place, and Montgomery sent a flag with a summons, 
which was fired at from the town, and all corre¬ 
spondence forbidden. The governor's first care was 
to oblige those to quit the town, with their families, 
who refused to take up arms in its defence, the whole 
number of the garrison amounting only to 1500 men, 
a number very disproportioned to its defence, and 
composed principally of recruits, militia, marines, and 
seamen belonging to the ships that wintered in the 
harbour. It does not appear that Montgomery’s 
forces were considerably superior, in number or qua- 
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lity, to those that defended the town. He cpm- 
menced a bombardment with five small mortars; and, 
in a few days after, opened a six gun battery at about 
700 yards distance from the walls: but his metal, 
which Consisted only of twelve pounders, was too 
light to do any great damage; and his batteries, 
being composed of snow and water that quickly 
became solid ice, were demolished almost as soon as 
they were erected. The assailants now felt themselves 
in a very unpleasant situation : the winter began to 
be severely felt; theground was covered with a deep 
snow; and human nature did not seem capable of 
long withstanding the unite([ rigours of the season 
and the climate in the field. The time also for 
which many of Montgomery’s soldiers' had engaged 
was expiring; and as they might insist on returning 
home, He thought that something decisive must be 
done without delay. To attempt the city by storm 
seemed an effort truly desperate; this, however, was 
determined upon; and early in the morning, on the 
last day of the year, Montgomery, having divided 
his army into four unequal parts for the purpose of 
distracting the garrison, undertook, with the largest 
division, consisting of 900 men, the most perilous 
part of the enterprise. He was killed in the first 
onset: all the officers and soldiers near his person 
shared the same fate; and the rest, after sustaining 
for about half an hour a dreadful discharge of cannon 
and musketry, 1 retreated in the utmost disorder. Ar- 
nold, with about 700 men, was for some time more 
successful, having, in less than an hour, forced the 
first and second barriers of that quarter against which 
his attack was directed; but his leg being shattered 
by a musket ball early in the engagement, he was 

carried off to the camp. His officer? and men, how- 

■go 
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ever, knowing nothing of Montgomery’s misfortune, 
pushed on with unabated ardour, and were actually 
applying ladders to the third barrier, when they 
received a sudden and irrecoverable check. The 
main force of the garrison, now relieved from other 
objects, was turned against this bold party of assail¬ 
ants ; and whilst they were already fully occupied in 
iront, a large detachment with several field pieces 
poured upon their rear, and compelled them, after 
maintaining the conflict for three hours, to lay down 
their arms. The prisoners were treated with the 
greatest humanity by the governor, whose conduct 
throughout the conflict merited every eulogium. The 
shattered remains of the besiegers, who were reduced 
to about 700, retired a few miles from the city, where 
they strengthened their quarters under the apprehen¬ 
sion of a pursuit from the garrison; but though the 
action had made them greatly superior in number, 
they were unfit for a service of that nature. 

The mortification of congress at the failure of this 
expedition, of the success of which they had formed 
the most sanguine expectations, was particularly 
aggravated by the loss of Montgomery, whom they 
looked upon as second only to Washington in military' 
genius. He was a native of Ireland, had served 
with great applause in the late war, and was regret¬ 
ted both by friend and foe, his qualities and disposition 
having procured him an uncommon share of private 
affection, as his abilities had of public esteem. Hav¬ 
ing married a lady anrl purchased an estate in New 
York, he was from thence induced to consider him¬ 
self as an American, and, forgetting the duties of 
allegiance imposed on him by his birth, to devote his 
talents to the service of the congress, who gave him 
the rank of brigadier-general. His conduct in the 
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expedition to Canada was equally spirited and jlidi 
cions; and his heroism, in the last scene, shone forth 
with increasing lustre. His body, being found the 
day after the attack, was interred with all military 
and funeral honours by General Carleton, who had 
the magnanimity to esteem and acknowledge merit 
even in an enemy. 

The events of this first campaign, as it may be called, 
in the province of Massachuset’s Bay, and in Canada, 
seemed to require a particular detail; but a general 
view of what occurred at the same period in the 
other provinces wilt be sufficient. Lord 'Dunmore, 
governor of Virginia, in consequence of the disputes 
long subsisting between him and the people, which 
rose by degrees to the most alarming-violence, was 
induced to take refuge on board the Fowey man of 
war in the month of June; and his authority being 
soon after disavowed by the convention of delegates, 
he proclaimed martial law, and immediate emancipa¬ 
tion to all negroes and indented servants able and 
willing to bear arms in his Majesty’s service—a mea¬ 
sure which caused the greatest irritation, without 
being productive of any adequate advantage. At 
length, a demand was made by the shipping in the 
bay of CheSapeak, to the inhabitants of the' towp 
of Norfolk, for provisions and other usual supplies; 
which being peremptorily refused, a heavy cannonade 
was commenced, and in a few hours the whole town, 
containing 8000 inhabitants, and one of the most 
flourishing in the Colony, was reduced to ashes. This 
event took place on the first of January, 1776, and 
the loss was estimated at above 200,000/: In the 
adjacent country of Maryland, Governor Eden's mo¬ 
deration, though it could not ultimately prevent 
revolt, served to delay those fatal extremities; and,, 
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when the British government was entirely super¬ 
seded, he retired from the province, carrying with him 
the esteem of a very numerous party. In the Cara- 
linas, Lord William Campbell and Governor Martin, 
adopting the more vigorous but unsuccessful policy 
of Lord Dunmore, was also compelled to withdraw 
for safety on board the King’s ships, lying off' the 
coast. In Pennsylvania a military association was 
established, throughout the province; and a similar 
spirit, indicating itself in different modes, pervaded 
all the other colonies, where the articles of proposed 
confederation and” perpetual union, published in the 
summer by the congress, were approved, though not 
formally ratified till the year after, and where the 
resolutions of that assembly had, in the mean time, 
the full force and efficacy of laws. 

During these proceedings on the other side of the 
Atlantic, no little agitation prevailed in the mother 
country. The public opinion began to be very much 
divided on the expediency and final effects of coer¬ 
cive measures, against which a loud clamour was 
raised both by the friends of the opposition, and by 
several mercantile bodies. The city of London in 
particular, impelled by the spirit which had so long 
existed, as well as by apprehensions of a decline of 
trade, had, in the latter end of February, petition¬ 
ed Parliament against the bills relating to America, 
and in the beginning of April presented a remon¬ 
strance to the throne on the same subject, which, 
being chiefly drawn up by the suggestions of Wilkes, 
then lord-mayor, surpassed all the former remon¬ 
strances, however disrespectful,, in the violence of its 
language and sentiments. The King, in his answer, 
expressed the utmost astouishment to find, any of his 
subjects capable of encouraging the rebellious dispo- 
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sition which unhappily existed in some of the colo¬ 
nies, and said, that, having entire confidence in the 
wisdom of his Parliament, the great council of the 
nation, he should steadily pursue those measures 
which they had recommended for the support of the 
constitutional rights of Great Britain, and the pro¬ 
tection of the commercial interests of his kingdoms. 
In a few days after, Wilkes received a letter from 
the lord chamberlain, acquainting him, as chief ma- 
.gifttrate of the city of London, that his Majesty 
wbuld not receive on the throne any address, remon¬ 
strance, or petition of the lord-mayor and aldermen, 
but in their corporate capacity. Wilkes laid this 
letter, as well as the King’s answer to the remon¬ 
strance, before the Midsummer meeting of the citi¬ 
zens for the election of their annual officers; and did 
not neglect to accompany the information with some 
comments in his usual style. Several resolutions 
were then agreed to, in one of which it was declared 
that the advisers of such a message were enemies to 
the right of the subject to petition the throne; and 
that the advice was calculated to intercept the com¬ 
plaints of the people to their sovereign, to prevent a 
redress of grievances, and alienate the minds of Eng¬ 
lishmen from the Hanoverian succession. Another 
remonstrance was also concurred in, fully equalling the 
last ih its strongest parts, and desiring his Majesty 
to consider what must be the situation of his people 
here, who had nothing now to expect from America 
but gazettes of blood, and mutual lists of their 
slaughtered fellow subjects. It was farther resolved, 
that this address should not be presented, unless 
received on the thronej but the King, who had noti¬ 
fied his pleasure to receive it at the levee, being told 
of the resolution of the common-hall, replied, “ I urn 
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ever rendy to receive addresses and petitions; but 
I am the judge where.” The common-hall, at a 
subsequent meeting, resolved, that the King was 
bound to hear the petitions of his peoplethat it 
was the undoubted right of the subject to be heard, 
and not a matter of grace and favour;—that the late 
answer was a direct denial of that right;—and that 
the adviser, directly or indirectly, of the refusal, was 
equally an enemy to the happiness and security of 
the King, and to the peace and liberties of the 
people. 

Among other resolutions of the common-halt at 
the Midsummer meeting, public thanks were ordered 
to be given to the Earl of Effingham, “ for having, 
consistently with the principles of a true Englishman, 
refused to draw that sword, which had been employed 
to the honour of his country, against the lives and 
liberties of his fellow subjects in America,” The 
circumstances preceding this occurrence were these : 
His lordship’s inclination had led him when a youth 
into the army ; but the peace of 1763 having happily 
left him without employment at home, upon the 
breaking out of the war between the Turks and 
Russians, he entered as a volunteer in the service 
of the latter. Since his return, he joined his parlia¬ 
mentary friends in their opposition to the acts passed 
for securing the obedience of the colonies; and find¬ 
ing that the regiment to which he belonged was 
intended for the American service, he thought it' 
would appear inconsistent in him to enforce measures, 
in his military character, which he had condemned 
in his legislative capacity. A resignation on these 
principles would no doubt arise from the purest motives, 
but his letter on the subject to the secretary at war 
was strongly tinctured with party spirit, and concluded 
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with a request that, as he waved the advantage 
which custom entitled him to, of selling his commis¬ 
sion, he might be allowed to retain his rank; a 
request which was quite unreasonable, as military 
rank necessarily implies a willingness to perform 
military service, whenever the superior -authorities 
of King and Parliament decide in favour of war. 
And though the earl’s courage and ambition were 
undisputed, every coward might avail himself of the 
same excuse, to desert his post in the hour of danger. 
The Earl of Chatham’s eldest son, an ensign in the 
forty-seventh regiment, which was ordered to. Boston, 
and James Wilson, Esq. a member of the opposition 
J n the Irish House of Commons, aud captain of 
marines, were the only conspicuous characters that 
resigned, the one in obedience to his father, and the 
other from an adherence to political opinions: but 
they did not solicit the retaining of their rank, 
though the latter of them in particular had much 
stronger claims than Lord Effingham, having raised 
160 men on his own estate in the year 1760, and 
having distinguished himself in the actual service of 
his country during the remainder of the war. 

These .few resignations in the army could give no 
uneasiness to any government; but ministry had at 
this time strong reasons to apprehend a defection in 
the cabinet. During the summer recess, the Duke 
of Grafton, who had been for some years at the head 
of the treasury board, and now held the office of 
privy seal, wrote a letter to Lord North, expressing, 
among other points, his firm opinion that some effec¬ 
tual means ought to be adopted for the purpose of 
terminating the unfortunate differences with America, 
and suggesting one method by which he thought 
intercourse and negociation might commence, under 
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the offer of a truce to thp revolted colonies, sanctioned 
by an address of both Houses to the .King 1 , on various 
motives of policy, affection, and humanity. He renew* 
ed the same observations in a still more earnest and de- 
cisive manner after the arrival of Mr. Penn with the 
petition from congress, the plausible language of which 
induced his grace to believe in the sincerity of their pa¬ 
cific and loyal professions. The petition was delivered 
by Mr. Penn and Mr. Lee, on the 1st of September, 
to Lord Dartmouth, who said, no answer would be 
given. The duke urged this circumstance as a new 
argument in favour of the step he had before recom¬ 
mended, observing that, if deputies :from congress 
could not be formally acknowledged by the King, 
there was the greater necessity for adopting some 
other expedient, by which the wishes and expecta¬ 
tions of his Majesty’s American subjects might be 
stated and properly considered, as a want of inter¬ 
course must remain an insuperable bar to accommo¬ 
dation. When he found that he could not gain over 
any one of the cabinet to his way of thinking on this 
subject, he requested an audience of the King, in 
which he explained at full, length the reasons why 
he could no longer take any part in the administra¬ 
tion of affairs. The King endeavoured to demon¬ 
strate to his grace the justice, policy, ,and necessity 
of the measures now pursued; but not being able to 
effect the conviction he wished, bis Majesty expressed 
his regret at parting with so experienced and faithful 
a servant. The duke’s intentions were not publicly 
known till after the meeting of Parliament, when, 
to theastonishment of every one, even of those whom 
he had quitted, he declaimed against the whole system 
of their late proceedings, with a degree of violence 
equal to that which he himself had condemned in 
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Lord Chatham, whose invectives he considered as 
“ the effects of a distempered mind brooding over its 
own discontent.” 

For some time before the duke came to an open 
rupture with his colleagues, and while he was endea¬ 
vouring to persuade them that the sentiments of the 
congress were very popular in England, addresses 
poured in from many parts of the kingdom, con¬ 
demning the conduct of the Americans, approving 
of the acts of government, and recommending a per¬ 
severance in the same measures, until the colonies 
should be brought to a full sense of their errors and 
their duty. The number of addresses on the other 
hand was comparatively small, and came chiefly from 
mercantile communities, whose private'interests were 
likely to be materially injured by the American war. 
This was the case not only of those who carried on 
a direct trade to the colonies on the continent, but 
-also to the West India islands, which used to receive 
from North America the principal articles necessary 
for their sustenance and support. It was therefore 
no wonder to see the merchants of Bristol, of Lan¬ 
caster, or of other towns in the like predicament, 
actuated by the same motives as the merchants of 
London, and deprecating what they apprehended 
would be extremely prejudicial, if not ruinous, to 
those branches of commerce in which they were 
engaged. The same may be said of persons con¬ 
cerned in the Newfoundland fishery, who, in conse¬ 
quence of the act passed the last session for restrain¬ 
ing the colonies from a share therein, had sent out, 
from England and Ireland, a greater number than 
usual of Bhips and men to be employed in it, and had 
Sustained, great loss and inconvenience, sufficient 

precautions not having been used to guard against 
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the probable effects of retaliation on the part of con¬ 
gress, who prohibited the supplying of the British 
fisheries with any kinds of provision. This threw 
fhe whole business upon the banks of Newfoundland 
into the utmost disorder; and many of the-ships, 
instead of being loaded with fish, were dispatched 
to procure flour and provisions wherever they were 
to be found. The dread of famine was for a,few 
days suspended by another terrible calamity. About 
700 boats, with the people belonging to them, and 
11 shi| is, with most of their crews, perished on 
the 11th of September, in a tempest, the fury of 
which exceeded any thing ever before experienced, 
even on that stormy coast. The inhabitants of such 
towns in England as are principally supported by the 
cod fishery, inconsiderately ascribed those disasters 
to the quarrel with America; but the petitioners on 
this subject to Parliament very properly confined 
themselves to a representation of the inconveniences 
they suffered from the usual resources of bread, flour, 
and other necessaries, being totally interrupted by 
the unhappy differences between Great Britain and 
her colonies; and concluded with a prayer for liberty 
to export those articles, under certain restrictions, 
from any part of the mother country where they 
could be obtained on the most reasonable terms. 

A temporary alarm had also been excited at one 
of the out-ports by the decline of another branch of 
comtnerce, the abolition of which has since formed 
a glorious monument of the liberal policy and huma¬ 
nity of the British legislature. The inability of pur¬ 
chasing and providing for negroes at this juncture in 
the West India islands, the loss of the American 
market for slaves, and the impediments caused by 
the proclamations of council against the exportation 
yoi,. i. 3 P 
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pf arms and ammunition, had, all together, nearly 
extinguished the African trade. This was more 
particularly felt at Liverpool, which had possessed a 
much greater part of that horrid traffic than any 
other port in the kingdom. As the Guinea ships 
arrived, they were laid up, in an uncertainty of their 
future destination, and their crews paid off. Those 
in like manner belonging to the Greenland ships, 
upon their return in July and the beginning of Au¬ 
gust, were as usual discharged ; so that the number 
oL seamen out of employ in that town was said to 
amount to above 2000. In this situation, the seamen 
complained that an attempt was made by the mer¬ 
chants to lower their wages; upon which they cut 
the rigging of some ships to pieces, attacked some 
houses, and committed other acts of outrage. They, 
however, dispersed again, and ail became quiet; but 
the seizing a number of them, and sending them to 
prison, re-kindled the flame with greater violence. 
The sailors immediately assembled; procured not 
only fire-arms, but caunon; and were preparing to 
storm the prison, when its safety was purchased by 
the enlargement of their companions. But their 
rage was now too high to be appeased by concession, 
and they not only proceeded to destroy the houses 
of obnoxious persons, but at length marched in a 
body to demolish the Exchange. This danger was 
foreseen, or probably announced by themselves, a 
considerable time before the attempt, so that the 
Exchange was shut up, barricaded, and well garri¬ 
soned by the merchants and townsmen. The sailors, 
however, made several confused attacks in the even¬ 
ing of the 29th of August; nor did they discontinue 
tfieir efforts during the whole night and pavt of the 
ensuing jamming, though several of them, through 
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intoxication and their unguarded exposure of them¬ 
selves to the fire of the defendants, were killed and' 
wounded. The arrival of a detachment of light horse 
at length put an end to the tumult. It was feared by 
the timid, and hoped by the turbulent, that this would 
prove only a prelude to other disorders j but the affair 
was accidental, and sufficient employment for the sea¬ 
men was soon found, either in the King’s service, or 
in other maritime adventures. 

An extraordinary report of a conspiracy for seizing 
the King’s person, and -conveying him out of the 
kingdom, was raised by an adjutant in the guards, 
named Francis Richardson, a native of America, 
who charged a countryman of his, Stephen Sayre, 
Esq. then a banker in London, with this intention. 
The means, indeed, seemed very inadequate-to the 
end proposed; but as the folly of an attempt did 
not prove the impossibility of its being made, Lord 
Rochford thought it his duty to issue an order for 
taking the accused person into custody, and for seiz¬ 
ing his papers. After the information was read to 
Mr. Sayre, he replied to the whole with-great firm¬ 
ness : he acknowledged that he had expressed himself 
very freely concerning the unhappy and destructive 
contest pending in America, and that he had said, 
“ he feared there was not spirit enough in this coun¬ 
try to bring about a total change of men and mea¬ 
sures but that as to any plan or intention of seizing 
the person of the King, or any expression which 
could be construed into'such intention, he totally anil 
utterly denied. He was proceeding to comment on 
the dangerous disposition of persons high in office to 
encourage informers, when his attorney arrived, and 
advised his client not to answer any interrogatories, 
nor to sign any papefr Lord Rochford, who ought 

9 T1 O 
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certainly to llave accepted sufficient bail for his 
future appearance, Was hllrtied by his Zeal to co'rrifnit 
'Mr. Sayre close prisoner to the Tower, whefe no 
per9on but his wife was permitted to visit lilln. At 
the end of five days, however, an habeas corpus 
being- granted foV bringing-him-before Loi'd Mansfield, 
he was readily admitted to bail. No prosecution on 
the part of the crown was afterwards attempted; and 
the recognisance entered into before the lord chief 
justice being consequently discharged, Mr. Sayre 
Sued the Earl of Rochford for illegal imprisonment, 
for which a jury gave him lOOOi 1 . damages. 

The Parliament, which had been prorogued the 
26th of May, met again on the 26th of October, 
after a shorter recess and at a much earlier period 
than usual. The speech from the throne was of 
great length, and, after assigning the present situa¬ 
tion of America as the reason for meeting so early, 
his Majesty said, “ those who have long too success¬ 
fully laboured to inflame my people in America by 
gross misrepresentations, and to infuse into their 
minds a system of opinions repugnant to the true 
constitution of the colonies, and to their subordinate 
relation to Great Britain, now openly avow their 
revolt, hostility, ilnd rebellion. They have raised 
troops, and are collecting*a naval force: they have 
seized the public revenue and assumed to themselves 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers, which 
they already exercise in the most arbitrary manner 
over the persons and properties of their fellow sub¬ 
jects; and although many of these unhappy people 
may still retain their loyalty, and may be too wise 
iftft to see the fatal consequence of this usurpation, and 
wish to resist it, yet the torrent of Violence has been 
strung fetvoogh to compel their acquiescence, till a 
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sufficient force should appear to support them. The 
authors and promoters of this desperate conspiracy 
have, in' the conduct of it, derived great advantage 
from the difference of our intentions and theirs. 
They meant only to amuse, by vague expressions of 
attachment to the parent state, and the strongest 
protestations of loyalty to me, whilst they were pre¬ 
paring for a general revolt. On our part, though it 
was declared in your last session, that a rebellion 
existed within the province of the Massachuset’s Bay, 
yet even that province we wished rather to reclaim 
than to subdue.” The speech proceeded to state, 
after alluding to the importance of the colonies to 
Great Britain, that for the purpose of putting a 
speedy end to the contest by the most decisive 
exertions, the sea and land forces had been greatly 
augmented; that the King had received the most 
friendly offers of foreign assistance; that Gibraltar 
and Port Mahon had been garrisoned by his Majes¬ 
ty’s electoral troops; jmd that when the unhappy 
and deluded multitude, against whom the increased 
force would be directed, should become sensible of 
their error, the misled would be received with ten¬ 
derness and mercy. The debates, to which the usual 
addresses gave rise, were of great length. Tire 
opposition in the House of Commons had now some 
of the first orators in t,he kingdom at their head, Mr, 
Burke and his friends having been lately joined by 
Mr. Fox, who w as “ himself a host.” Though much 
immersed in the dissipations of fashionable life, the 
blemishes of his private character were lost iu the 
effulg.ence of his genius, and the matchless powers 
of his eloquence. He bad been dismissed, the JW&i 
ceding year, from his seat on the treasury' bench; ; 
with circumstances, it was said, of rudeness; audit 
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.must be acknowledged that his opposition to Lord 
'North was sometimes acrimonious. This spirit dis¬ 
played itself in his speech on the amendment moved 
by Lord John Cavendish, censuring- the rashness and 
inefficacy of the late measures, and recommending 
the consideration of other means of restoring order 
to the distracted affairs of the empire, without the 
dangerous expedient of calling in foreign forces, or 
the more dreadful calamity of shedding British blood 
jby British arms. Such means were, indeed* most 
devoutly to be wished. Mr. Burke advised England 
“ no longer to appear like a porcupine, armed all 
over with acts of parliament.” Mr. Temple Lut- 
trell asserted, that the mother country, notwithstand¬ 
ing the false parade of her strength and resources, 
was unequal to ’ the contest; and borrowing the 
words of Sir Charles Sedley, to express his asto¬ 
nishment that a nation sick at heart should wear so 
florid a countenance, he asked whether it was not a 
hectic bloom, which is frequently found to accom¬ 
pany a radical decay of the constitution, or rather, 
some artificial beautifier spread over the surface of a 
cadaverous substance for popular show and delusion. 
General Conway made an apology for voting against 
the, address, and for differing from the rest of the 
King's servants with tp^tom he was joined. He 
reprobated the coercive system with regard to Ame¬ 
rica, and wished to see the declaratory bill, a bill 
strenuously defended by him when secretary of state, 
now repealed, since, he said, so bad an use had been 
made of it. The independency of his spirit, in re¬ 
fusing'implicitly to support every measure of govern- , 
Blent* might have done him honour ; but his frequent 
tuuj Tftpid changes, from one side or party to another, 
nottlcl not be viewed without some astonishment at 
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the contrast between his firmness in the field, arid 
his versatility in the senate. Wilkes called tbfe fair¬ 
ing of the colonists felony, and the attempt to maEfe 
them acquiesce murder. Governor Johnstone, among 
other-points, touched on one which was enforced by 
several speakers on the same side of the question. 
They said, that the charge brought against the 
Americans, of endeavouring to amuse, by vague ex¬ 
pressions of attachment to the parent state, and the 
strongest protestations of loyalty to the King, whilst 
they were preparing for a general revolt, was un¬ 
founded,—was directly contrary to their most express 
declarations, and to what every person knew of their 
temper and disposition. The colonists, it was con¬ 
fidently asserted, never meant to break off their con¬ 
nexion with the mother country, though they might 
be driven to it, and would undoubtedly prefer inde¬ 
pendence to slavery. These referefices to the decla¬ 
rations of the congress, and the arguments drawn 
from the supposed coincidence of their sentiments 
with their language, were ably answered by the ad¬ 
vocates for the address, who argued that the provin¬ 
cial assemblies and the general congress had asserted 
in the most positive terms, an exclusive right cff 
legislation in all matters of internal policy j had de¬ 
nied the authority of Great Britain to keep a single 
soldier on the whole continent without their consent'* 
and had seized all the powers of government, raising 
armies, issuing bills for their support, and engaging 
in every plan not merely of resistance or defence* but 
of hostile invasion and - unjustifiable attack, St 
very instant that they spoke of constitutional 
dience,- and that their petitions breathed modefaffafr. 
and peace. Was it more consistent with' Wisdom fa 

jpfer their intentions from their words’than frohithek’ 
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deeds? Every attempt that could be made to soften 
the colonists bad been put into practice without 
effect; and in proportion as the) parent state acceded 
to &?)!' wishes, their pretensions became more over¬ 
bearing. fn this state, and alter the steps already 
taken, it was impossible to recede without the loss of 
authority and honour: no alternative, in fact, was 
left for the British nation, but to maintain its just 
sovereignty, or to give up America fur ever. The 
elause in the address on which ministers were most 
pressed, was that which thanked his Majesty for 
sending a part of his electoral troops to the garrisons 
p-Gibraltar and Port Mahon, in order that a larger 
'tpumber of the established forces of this kingdom 
might be applied to the maintenance of its authority. 
Tim introduction of foreigners into any part of the 
British dominions, without the previous consent of 
Parliament, was so alarming to the prejudices of the 
old Whigs and independent members, and was by 
them deemed so repugnant to the principles of the 
Bill of Rights, that no endeavours to prove the 
.expediency or legality of the measure could give 
them satisfaction ; and Lord North, in order to secure 
their concurrence in the address, was obliged to say, 
that, though he had advised the measure as believing 
it right, yet as other gentlemen, for whom he had 
jpver held the highest deference, seemed to be of 
another opinion, he had no objection that the question 
should be brought in a regular and parliamentary 
manner before the House. • This declaration, though 
ROjt made till the next evening, brought back to their 
jjpual support of administration many who bad gone 
/Sway without voting the night before. The result of 
&r*jt debate, as jt was called, though conti- 
puefi tdl baW*pa»t four o’clock the ensuing morning, 

!M 
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was the rejection of Lord John Cavendish’^ amend¬ 
ment by a majority of 278 against 108; after whleh 
the motion for the address was carried Without a 
division. As the forms of the House rendered it 
necessary to receive the report upon the address from 
the committee the afternoon of the second day, the 
principal speakers had but a few hours fbr relaxation 
or repose before they again entered on the discussion, 
of the same topics. As Lord North’s concession 
satisfied most of the country gentlemen, the amend¬ 
ment was rejected, and the address, in its original 
form, agreed to, by a majority of 176 to 72. To 
this account of the proceedings of the Commons at 
the opening of the session, it is unnecessary to add 
any detail of the debate to which a similar address / 
and the proposal of a similar amendment gave rise 
in the House of Peers, as the arguments were sub 4 ' 
stantially the same, however diversified by the style 
and manner of the different speakers. The Duke of 
Grafton, who now avowed his defection from his 
colleagues, seconded the Marquis of Rockingham’s 
amendment, which was lost by a majority of 60 
against 29; and the address was carried by 78 to 
33. Nineteen peers signed a protest, embodying 
their objections to the address. A few days after, 
the privy seal, which had been held by his grace, 
was given to the Earl of Dartmouth; and Lord 
George Germain was appointed secretary of. state 
for the colonies. Lord Rochford. having, at the same 
time, retired from public business, the Earl of Wey* 
mouth was reinstated in t the office of secretary fof 
the southern department, which he had resigned in 
the year 1771. These were followed by some other 
promotions of less consequence, among which, how¬ 
ever, that of Lord Lyttleton to the chief jufctigeship 
VOL. i. 3ft 
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in Eyre, deserves mention. This young- nobleman, 
>yho succeeded to the title in the year 1773, had 
' already displayed such talents as to create an expec¬ 
tation that the brilliancy of his genius would soon 
outshine the transmissive lustre of his father’s repu¬ 
tation, but he unfortunately inherited a very small 
portion of that amiable parent’s moral excellencies. 
Allured by the false charms of vicious pleasure, he 
indulged without restraint in those fatal excesses 
which are equally incompatible with present esteem 
and future hope, and in a few years, sank into the 
grave, the early victim of dissipation. 

, - The commencement of the session was occupied 
with,a variety of important topics. The legality of 
sendin .* the Hanoverian troops to Gibraltar and Port 
Mahon, without the previous consent of Parliament, 
was discussed, in both Houses, on motions declaring 
it dangerous and unconstitutional, which were dis¬ 
posed of by the previous question. A bill for en¬ 
abling his Majesty to assemble the militia, in cases 
of rebellion in any part of the British dominions, 
was carried after much opposition ; and 28,000 sea¬ 
men, and 55,000 men for the land service, were 
voted, after being, also, warmly debated. A motion 
was made by Mr. Temple Luttrell for an address to 
his Majesty, that the commissioners appointed to act 
in America, for the conciliatory purposes held out 
in the speech, should be authorized to receive pro¬ 
posals from any collective body, that should be found 
to convey the sentiments of one or more of the con¬ 
tinental colonies, suspending all inquiry into the forms 
under which they may be disposed to treat; which 
was negatived without a division. On the same day, 
November the 7th, the petition from the congress, 
among other papers,having been laid before the Lords, 
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the Duke of Richmond observed, thfct he saw Mr. Penn 
below'the bar, and moved, that he might be examihed, 
in order to establish the authenticity of the petition, 
before they entered upon its contents. After a long 
debate, the motion was rejected by a majority of 66 to 
22. The duke then moved, that Mr. Penn should be 
examined on a future day • and the following Friday, 
November the JOjjC was appointed for that purpose, 
when he declared his belief that the sentiments expres¬ 
sed in the petition were sincere, and that the congress 
were inclined to acknowledge the imperial authority 
of the mother country, though not in taxation. The 
duke then moved, “ that the petition from the conti¬ 
nental congress to the King was ground for a con¬ 
ciliation,” which was negatived by 86 against 33. 

Mr. Burke, on the 16th of November, presented 
a petition from some clothiers in Wiltshire against 
coercive measures, which he followed up by a renewal 
of his conciliatory efforts. He commenced by refer¬ 
ring to the ancient disputes respecting taxation in 
the reign of Edwjprd the First. The Kings of Eng¬ 
land had, before that time, levied taxes upon the' 
people by their own authority, which they justified 
upon the same principles and arguments as those 
now used to support the right of taxing America, 
contending that the crown, being charged with the 
public defence, must also be furnished with the means 
of providing for it; yet one of the greatest and wisest 
of the English monarchs agreed to an absolute surren¬ 
der of this claim. Supposing Great Britain the sove- 
reign, and America the subject, Mr. Burke made a 
renunciation of the exercise of taxation, without inter-, 
fering in the question of right the first object of his 
bill, retaining the power of levying duties for the 
regulation of commerce, but the money to be at the dis-^ 
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of the general assemblies: the coercive laws were 
tcKbe repealed ■, a general amnesty to be granted, upon 
;; v .e Americans laying down their arms within a given 
time; and all future revenues to be free aids from the 
subjects there as well as here. Though the bill was 
rejected by 210 voices to 105, the majority against 
Mr. Burke was smaller than in any former divisions. 
Mr. Hartley, had not this cbnsolation on the failure of 
his second attempt, the first of his resolutions being 
rejected by a majority of 123 against 21. 
t On the 20th of November Lord North brought in 
a bill prohibiting all trade and intercourse with the 
colonies, while in rebellion : it made their ships lawful 
prizes, and declared their property, taken on the high 
seas or in harbour, to be forfeited to the captors, being 
the officers and crews of his Majesty's ships of war: 
it repealed the Boston port, the fishery, and restrain¬ 
ing acts, their provisions, in some instances, being 
deemed insufficient, and liable to interfere with the 
intended law: but, that the door of peace might yet 
be left open, the crown was authorized to appoint 
Commissioners with power to grant pardons to indi¬ 
viduals, and to determine whether any part or the 
whole of a colony were returned to a state of obe¬ 
dience, in which case the penal restrictions were to 
cease in their favour. The opposition affirmed this 
bill tube a formal act of abdication of our government 
over the colonies ; it was, however, carried through 
both Houses, and on the 23d of December, received 
the royal assent, when the Lords adjourned to the 
33d of January, the Commons having done the same 
to days before. 
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